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INTRODUCTION 


Although the early Spanish writers ascribed to Cuba a large 
aboriginal population, they recorded very little regarding racial dif- 
ferences of natives in different parts of the island. The majority, 
considering the inhabitants as homogeneous in culture, paid little 
attention to variations in language or to diversity in mode of life, 
while later authors, who are few in number, have added little to 
earlier accounts. Archeological investigations, to which we must 
now look for more light on this subject, have thus far been limited, 
and our museums are very poor in prehistoric Cuban objects. Few 
specimens are known to have been found in the province of Pinar del 
Rio, or the western end of the island, and local collectors are 
unanimous in saying that all the aboriginal objects they possess came 
from the eastern extremity. This limitation is significant, especially 
when we consider that Yucatan, where the natives attained high 
culture, is such a short distance from the western end of Cuba, and 
that it was from the Cubans that the Spaniards first heard of the 
highly developed Indians of Mexico. The present paper, based on 
studies and collections made during a brief visit to Cuba in 1904, 
suggests an explanation for this paucity of prehistoric objects and 
the limitation of the localities from which those known have been 
obtained. 

A study of the available evidence, both documentary and arche- 
ological, shows that the aboriginal culture of Cuba differed in 
different parts of the island. Some of the inhabitants reached a 
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comparatively high degree of culture development, others were 
rude savages ; the former had polished stone implements and knew 
how to make the fertile soil yield their food supply, but the latter 
were naked cave-dwellers who gathered for food roots or tropical 
fruits that grow spontaneously in the rich soil of the island. There 
were also fishermen, who subsisted on a natural supply of the prod- 
ucts of the sea when their habitat made it possible; contact with 
people of higher culture had raised them somewhat above the 
dwellers in the mountains to whom they were related. 

Columbus commented on the resemblance of the aborigines of 
Cuba to those of the Bahamas, regarding them the same in language 
and customs; but this supposed identification was true only ina 
very general way. The diary of the first voyage of the discoverer, 
as found in the writings of Las Casas, affords no direct evidence of 
a more primitive race in Cuba, although it suggests the theory that 
such a people existed. 

Historians do not agree as to the first landfall of Columbus in 
Cuba, but no one doubts that it was somewhere on the northern 
shore of what is now Santiago province. At whatever point he 
landed, he found the natives living in houses, making use of ham- 
mocks of cotton and palm fibers, and possessing stone idols and 
carved wooden masks. Columbus learned from them of a ruler, 
whom he called king, of a country to the south, which was rich in 
gold. Nothing is said in his diary of the natives to the west of the 
landfall, but he sailed westward a few leagues along the northern 
shore without finding people worthy of special mention. Later, 
turning back, he rounded Cape Maysi and examined a section of the 
southern coast, but was not attracted farther toward the west. On 
this side of Cuba he again heard of the wealth of the Indians of the 
south. The implication is that the people of eastern Cuba knew 
the Haytians and recognized that their culture was superior to that 
of the western end of their own island. They held out no induce- 
ment to Columbus to extend his explorations westward, as we 
might suspect they would have done had there been a superior 
race in that end of the island. 

The great Genoese returned to Cuba on his second voyage, and 
explored the entire southern shore. Bernaldez, to whom we owe 
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an account of this visit, scarcely mentions the Indians in this part 
of the island, although he describes the Jamaicans in some detail, 
regarding them a highly developed race. Many native fishermen 
were seen along the shore, but they were evidently lower in develop- 
ment than the Jamaicans, whose canoes (according to Bernaldez) 
were painted, better made, and more luxuriantly ornamented than 
those of the Cubans. 

Numerous references might be quoted from the writings of those 
who followed Columbus, showing that the prehistoric customs and 
languages of the natives of the eastern and western ends of the 
island were not the same. Inthe judgment of many of the Span- 
ish conquerors, among whom Diego Velazquez may especially be 
mentioned, the natives of Cuba were more susceptible to Chris- 
tianity than the other West Indians, but they say that this docility 
was not true of all the Cubans, some being less tractable than 
others. The extreme western end of Cuba was said to have been 
inhabited by barbarous Indians similar to those living in Guacay- 
arima,' the province at the western end of Hayti. The Spanish 
writers declare that these natives could not speak; by which is 
probably meant that their language was different from that of any 
other Indians of these islands. Bachiller y Morales says that the 
Guanahatebeyes (Guanacahibes), who lived in the interior of Cuba, 
were savages who did not treat with the other Indians. He adds - 
that they lived in caves, which they left only to go fishing, and 
quotes from older writers? that there were other Indians called 
Zibuneyes, a tribe that included the inhabitants of the islands off the 
northern and southern coasts, called the Gardens of the King and 
Queen, who were enslaved by the other natives. 

According to La Torre* the Indians of Cuba form one of the 
natural groups of the Tainos and are generally known by the 
name Siboneyes. They inhabit, he says, the whole island and have 
the same customs, although in certain parts of Cuba there are 
backward tribes, as the Guanacabibes of Cape San Antonio. The 


1A town on the island of Trinidad, where survivors of the Indians still live, is 
called Arima. There is another Trinidad village called Naparima. 

2 Cuba Primitiva, p. 280. 

3 Manual 6 Guia para los exdmenes de los Maestros y Maestras, p. 45. 
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original authority for these statements is found in the Mufioz Col- 
lection, and reads as follows :' 


‘Lo mismo podra hacerse con los indios de los Jardines del Rey é 
de la Reina, que son muchos islotes de indios que no suelen comer sino 
pescado solo. E éstos se les dura menos trabajo, pues no estan acostum- 
brados sino 4 pescar, lo mismo se entiende para unos indios al Cabo de 
Cuba, los cuales son salvajes que en ninguna cosa tratan con los de la 
Isla, ni tienen casas, sino estan en cuevas continuo, sino es cuando salen 
4 pescar ; Guanahatabeyes otros hay que se llaman Cibuneyes, que los 
indios de la misma Isla tienen por servientes é casi son ansi todos los de 
los jardines.’’ 


Diego Velazquez, the conqueror, wrote” to the King of Spain, 
in 1514, that there were two provinces in the western part of Cuba 
and that one of these was called Guaniquanico, the other Guana- 
hatabibes. The latter was situated at the western extremity, where 
the natives lived as savages, having neither houses nor farms, sub- 
sisting on game captured in the mountains, or on turtles and fishes. 
Pedro Martir de Angleria says that. the inhabitants of the Haytian 
province of Guacayarima, to which these Indians are said to have 
been allied, lived in caves and subsisted on forest fruits. 

Gomara* mentions the fact that the inhabitants of different parts 
of Cuba have different languages, and says that both men and 
women wear little clothing. He thus writes of a peculiar custom 
which they practised in their nuptials : 

‘« Si el Novio es Cacique todos los Caciques combidados duermen con 
la Novia, primero que no el ; si mercador, los mercaderes ; i si labrador, 
el Senor o algun Sacerdote.’’ 


HISTORICAL 
The earliest contribution to the archeology of Cuba we owe to 
Sr Andrés Poey, who in 1855 read before the American Ethno- 
logical Society a paper entitled ‘Cuban Antiquities: A Brief De- 
scription of some Relics Found in the Island of Cuba.” Although 
Brinton* says this paper was not published in English, Sr J. Q. 


1Vol. Lxv. See also Ferrer, Maturaleza y Civilizacion de Cuba, vol. Il, p. 142. 

2 Documentos inéditos del Archivo de Indias, vol. X1, pp. 224, 225. 

3 Historia, chap. 51, p. 41. 

4 The Archeology of Cuba, American Archeologist, vol. 2, No. 10, October, 1898. 
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IDOL OF CORAL ROCK FROM CUEVA DE BORUGA, BARACOA, CUBA. 


(Santiago Museum.) 
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Garcia, in 1855, edited what he calls a Spanish translation of it in 
the fourth volume of his Revista de la Habana. 

The figures accompanying this article include two stone images, 
a few clay heads copied from Charlevoix,’ and a stone pestle taken 
from Walton.? The stone images are from Cuba, but the pestle 
and the clay heads came from Santo Domingo. The images more 
especially concern us in this article. One of these, called an idol, is 
made of a hard stone of reddish color, highly polished, with a head 
cut on one end. Poey believes it was originally covered with a 
varnish which has been worn off in exposed places. He is probably 
right in this conclusion, for remains of a resinous substance which 
once covered some of the three-pointed stone idols from Porto Rico 
still adhere to several specimens. This so-called idol has the 
general form of a celt, although it differs in details from the 
ceremonial celts which have thus far been described as from 
the West Indies. It is now in the Archeological Museum at 
Madrid. There is no doubt that the other image, described and 
figured both by Poey and Ferrer, * is an idol. The former likens its 
attitude to that of a dog resting on his hind parts, the forelegs 
crossed over the abdominal region. This specimen is now in the 
University of Havana, to which institution it was presented by Ferrer. 

The form of this idol is different from that of idols from Santo 
Domingo and Porto Rico, but its technique indicates an equally 
high development in stone working. | 

In a brief article of four pages, Brinton, “without aiming at 
completeness,” gives a review of the labors and results of students 
of the archeology of Cuba. He calls attention to some of the con- 
tributions of Poey, Ferrer, Garcia, Pi y Margall, and others, and 
shows that the archeology of Cuba ‘ has not been wholly neglected 
by intelligent Cubans, although it is true that there has been little 


1L’ Histoire de l’ Isle Espagnole ou de S. Domingue, Paris, 1730. 

2 Present State of the Spanish Colonies, Including a Particular Account of His- 
pattola, London, 1810. Mr Walton finds in these pestles evidences among the Haytians of 
phallic worship like that of the Hindoos, and Poey devotes considerable space in his articles 
to a discussion of this theory, which he supports. The comparisons of this pestle to the 
yoni and lingam appear to me to be strained, especially when we examine a series of these 
objects, some of which represent birds and other animals. 

3Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, Fourth session, Madrid, 1882, p. 245. 
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serious investigation of the remains.’’ He considers that “the 
most promising localities for research would seem to be the extreme 
eastern and western provinces, Santiago and Pinar del Rio. In the 
caves of the latter we should, if anywhere, find traces of the Mayan 
culture.” 

According to Brinton,? Sefior Garcia gives in “one of the num- 
bers of the Revista de la Habana” an illustration of what is called 
a aduchi, which is the common term in Cuba for the figures of stone 
or clay attributed to the aborigines. This particular ducht was a 
stone ring, with eyes and ears of gold, and was supposed to have 
been the seat or throne of a chief, but probably was a stone 
collar. I have not been able to find this illustration in the Revista 
de la Habana, although I have examined and copied Garcia’s two 
articles which he claims to be translations of Poey’s paper read be- 
fore the American Ethnolog cal Society, which I have not seen. 

Brinton’s suggestion that this duchi was a stone collar does 
not appeal strongly to me, for the term duchi, duho, or dujo was 
given by the West Indians to native seats or stools in the form of 
animals with eyes and ears of gold.* 

According to Bachiller y Morales, D. Tomas Pio Betancourt, 
in his Historia de Puerto Principe, says that D. Pedro de Parrado y 
Pardo, in a book on the genealogy of families of Bayamo, written 
in 1775, gave the name dwho to one of these seats, in possession of 
Dojfia Concepcion Guerra, that formerly belonged to the Cacique of 
Bayamo. 

I am unaware that the following statement by Brinton’ has 
ever been verified: ‘(I have also learned,’’ he writes, “of a locality, 
which I will not now further specify, in central Cuba, a river valley, 
along which, from time to time, one meets grim faces carved 
from the natural rock, and sometimes monolithic statues, the work 
of the aborigines and believed to represent the guardian spirits of 


1 Brinton says that according to Ferrer there are caves along the Rio Cuyaguatege, in 
Pinar del Rio, in which the aborigines interred their dead. 

2 Op. cit. 

3So far as known, stone collars and three-pointed idols, which characterize Porto 
Rican aboriginal culture, have not been found in Cuba. 

* Cuba Primitiva, p. 268. 

5 Archeology of Cuba. 
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1, Stone with Face from Nipe Pay. (Smithsonian Collection.) 


2. Idol or Pestle from Loma del Cayuco, (Santiago Museum.) 


STONE OBJECTS FROM CUBA 
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the river. This locality I hope to have visited by a competent per- 
son this winter.’ A verification of these statements and a descrip- 
tion of these supposed “ monolithic statues,’ with figures of the 
same, would be an important contribution to Cuban archeology. 
It would also be interesting to know whether the river valley where 
they are reputed to have been found was in the eastern or the 
western provinces of the island. 

At the Madrid session of the International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, in 1881,’ Sefior Rodriguez-Férrer read a paper in support of 
the theory that there was evidence of the existence, in prehistoric 
times, of Cuban aborigines different from those discovered by 
Columbus. The thesis is defended mainly by facts drawn from 
crania found in caves, but the two archeological specimens which 
he elsewhere describes and figures are also brought to the support 
ofthis theory. There is nothing to show that this cave people dif- 
fered in any respect from those to whom early writers allude as 
living in the central and western parts of the island. All the 
evidence appears to support the theory that some of the natives 
of Cuba lived in caves at the time of the discovery, and the conclu- 
sion is natural that they were the lineal descendants of the oldest 
race, which they resembled in bodily and cultural characters. 

Sefior Rodriguez-Férrer, in his valuable work,’ referring to the 
letter of Las Casas and to other evidence published in the Documentos 
Inéditos del Archivo de Indias (vol. vi, p. 34), points out certain dif- 
ferences in the culture of the natives in different parts of the island, 
which are practically the same as those indicated by archeology. 

An important addition to our knowledge of Cuban archeology 
was made by Don Eusebio Jimenez,* who in October, 1850, exca- 
vated some mounds in the central part of the eastern end of the 
island. According to J. de J. Q. Garcia these important remains 
were found on the farm of D. Francisco Rodriguez, nearly five 
miles southwest of Moron. Various utensils and objects made 
of hard wood, stone, and burnt clay were recovered from these 


1 Congreso Internacional de Americanistas: Actas de la Cuarta Reunion, Madrid, 
1881, vol. 1, pp. 224-267. 

2 Naturaleza y Civilizacion dela grandiosa Isla de Cuba, Parte Segunda—Civili- 
zacion, Madrid, 1887, pp. 142-144. 

3See E/ Periodico de Puerto Principe, and Faro Industrial diario de la Marina. 
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mounds. The description which Garcia gives of the excavations 
leaves no doubt that these mounds, called caneys, were aboriginal 
burial places, and they suggest the existence in the neighborhood of 
one of those dance places called cercados de los Indios, or juegos de 
bola, which occur in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. One of the 
best known of these aboriginal inclosures in Cuba is the so-called 
Pueblo Viejo, situated in the eastern end of the island, near Cape 
Maysi. Although this inclosure has been described by several 
writers, no one has yet called attention to its resemblance to the 
dance inclosures of the neighboring islands. 

It is evident, from the contents of the numerous caves that have 
been excavated by Dr Montané and others in Santiago and Puerto 
Principe provinces, that cave men lived in those provinces after the 
introduction of a higher culture from the neighboring islands. 

Although there is considerable literature on the somatology of 
the Cuban Indians, especially on crania found in caves, a considera- 
tion of this subject is foreign to the scope of the present article, 
which is devoted mainly to the consideration of evidences of the 
existence of a high and a low culture in Cuba at the time of its 
discovery. The crania found embedded in calcareous rock in caves 
near Cape Maysi and elsewhere on the eastern end of the island 
have been amply described by anatomists, and are highly instruc- 
tive in a consideration of the antiquity of man in Cuba, but I am 
not yet ready to express myself fully on their significance. The 
natural inference would be that these skulls support the theory of 
ancient cave man in Cuba, of whom the Guanahatabeyes were the 
survivors in the fifteenth century; but West Indian caves were used 
as burial places after the discovery, and no one has yet satisfactorily 
shown any great difference in the crania embedded in rock from 
those found under usual conditions in the caves. ' 

Dr Enrique Gomez Planos, in his valuable work on prehistoric 
Cuba,” mentions several caves on the island from which human 
remains and pottery have been taken, and gives an interesting ré- 


1For an account of these remains see Anales de la Real Academia de Ciencias, 
vol. Xxvil, Habana, 1890. 

2 Prehistoria de la Isla de Cuba, Anales de la Real Academia de Ciencias, vol. 
XXXVII, 37, Habana, August-December, 1900. 
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2. Stone Idol. (University Museum, Havana.) 


1. Petaloid Celt. (Santiago Museum.) 3. Ceremonial Celt. (Santiago Museum ) 


STONE OBJECTS FROM CUBA 
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sumé of Cuban archeology without adding much that is new to the 
subject. 

Another work containing considerable material on Cuban eth- 
nology is that of Bachiller y Morales,’ a most valuable compila- 
tion, but very carelessly edited. It contains much information in 
regard to the aborigines of the Greater Antilles, but the title Cuba 
Primitiva is somewhat misleading, for while it contains chapters on 
the subject of primitive Cuba, the larger part of the book deals 
with Hayti and Porto Rico. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL OBJECTS 

The distribution of polished stone objects in Cuba may be said 
to confirm the historical accounts of a difference in culture between 
the inhabitants of the eastern and those of the western provinces. 
Those of Santiago resemble objects from Hayti and Porto Rico, but 
no similar implements are found in Pinar del Rio at the western end 
of the island. 

There are two collections of Indian objects in Havana which 
contain objects of interest to the archeologist. One of these, the 
smaller, is in the museum of the Academia de Ciencias, on Calle de 
Cuba; the other is in the university near Vedado, a suburb of 
the city. Both collections are under the directorship of Dr Luis 
Montané, who has conducted excavations in several caves of the 
island and has in preparation a memoir on the subject. The collec- 
tion at the university is particularly rich in crania from caves, and 
contains several interesting objects, descriptions and figures of 
which have not been published. Dr Montané has kindly shown 
me many photographs and charts illustrating his explorations, and 
has courteously permitted me to photograph some of the more 
striking objects, including a stone collar from Porto Rico.? The 


1 Cuba Primitiva: Origen, Lenguas, Tradiciones e Historia de los Indios de las 
Antillas Mayores y las Lucayas, 24 edition, 1883. In his paper on the Archeology of 
Cuba (1898) Brinton thus refers to this valuable book, fifteen years after its publication : 
‘‘The announcement of it, which is before me, dated ‘ Havana, 1881,’ states that it will 
discuss the antiquities of the island, and the traditions and languages of its early inhabi- 
tants. Whether it was published or not I have not learned.’’ 

2 The idol presented by Sefior Ferrer, figured in plate x1x, 2, is historically the most 
interesting in this collection. 
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majority of the archeological specimens came from the eastern end 
of the island and closely resemble in technique those from Porto 

Rico. Among the objects seen in these two collections are ten pet- 

aloid celts in the Academy museum and about double that number 

at the University. One of those in the latter collection has a stone 

handle like those obtained by me in 1903 in Santo Domingo. 

There is also a celt with a face cut on one side — evidently a cere- 

monial celt like one in Archbishop Merifio’s collection. This like- 

wise is a product of Tainan culture, as is the stone pestle with a 

well-fashioned head on the end of the handle. 

The three choicest specimens in Dr Montané’s collection are a 
wooden idol, a stone turtle, and a shell with a face cut on one side. 
The wooden idol has a perforation, as if for attachment to a staff, 
and may have been used in ceremonial dances like those of the 
Salivas and other Orinoco tribes described by Gumilla.' The turtle 
of stone recalls one of wood collected by Ober in a cave in St 
Vincent in 1878 and now in the Smithsonian collection, but, unlike 
it, the latter is not perforated for attachment. An account of these 
objects in the University museum, with localities and figures, would 
increase our knowledge of the archeology of Cuba. 

In the Santiago museum were two idols made of coral rock, one 
of which, according to the label, is from Cueva de Boruga, near 
Baracoa, the other (plate xv111, 2), which is smaller, from the Loma 
del Catuco, Gibara. The former was lent to Prof. W J McGee, 
Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, by 
Sefior Quesada in 1900, at which time Mr DeLancey Gill made 
front and profile photographs of the specimen, which are reproduced 
in plate xvi. This idol represents a seated figure, with elbows on 
the knees and hands to the breast. Its whole appearance is different 
from that of any West Indian idol that I have ever seen.” 

The smaller idol, also of coral rock, shows the septa of indi- 
vidual coral animals scattered over the surface, and has the form 


1 El Orinoco, ilustrado y defendido, Madrid, 1745. 

2 The exceptional form of this idol, when compared with those from Santo Domingo 
and Porto Rico, may lead some archeologists to doubt its authenticity, The form of the 
mouth, however, is almost identical with that of the head of a pestle from Santo 
Domingo, and the attitude recalls that of the wooden idol in the University museum at 
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1. Petaloid Celts 2. Fragments of Pottery from Nipe Bay. 


CELTS AND POTTERY OBJECTS FROM CUBA, (Smithsonian Collection. ) 
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of a pestle, the arms being obscurely indicated and the legs being 
replaced by a base upon which it stands. 

The idol figured in plate xix, 2, is the same as that elsewhere 
mentioned as presented to the University museum by Sefior Ferrer 
and figured by him and by Sr Andrés Poey. 

The ceremonial celt figured in plate x1x, 3, also in the Santiago 
museum, has a rude head cut on one end and arms carved in low 
relief on the sides. This specimen is said to have been found at 
the Indian town of El Caney; it belongs to the same type as the 
ceremonial celt described and figured by Poey, Ferrer, and others. 
Its general character allies it to stone products of the Tainan cul- 
ture of Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

The celts collected by me in Cuba have the same forms as 
those from the other West Indian islands, and are known to the 
country people by the same name, pzedras de rayo, or thunder-bolts. 
They are petaloid in form, smoothly polished, and without grooves 
for hafting. Asin Porto Rico, there is considerable folklore in Cuba 
connected with these implements. Twenty petaloid celts were col- 
lected in the neighborhood of Santiago at El Cristo, El] Caney, and 
the outskirts of the city. A few of these are figured in plate xx, I. 

While in Santiago I purchased a small collection of Indian ob- 
jects from Nipe bay, on the northern coast of Cuba, which includes 
petaloid celts, fragments of pottery, a shell implement, and other ab- 
original objects. Among the last is a water-worn stone on which 
is cut in outline (more like a pictograph than in relief) a human 
face with mouth, eyes, and what might have been intended for a 
nose (plate xvi, 1). The specimen is unique in form, and although 
not flattened on one side, in certain particulars it reminds one of 
the so-called stone masks of the ancient Porto Ricans. The chief 
characteristics of this outlined face are the oblique eyes and the three 
curved lines extending from their lower ends to the incised line 
which borders the face. Its use and significance are unknown to 
me, nor am I familiar with any similar specimen from the other 
West Indian islands. It will be observed that this and the following 
specimens came from the eastern end of Cuba and can be referred 
to the Tainan culture. 

In character the pottery from Cuba is practically the same as that 
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from Porto Rico. The collection made by me consists wholly of 
fragments of clay heads from bowls or vases. The specimens figured 
in plate xx, 2, were obtained from Nipe bay on the northern coast, but 
I have seen almost identical fragments from Pueblo Viejo,' the dance 
inclosure near Cape Maysi. 

The archeological evidences of a low culture stage in the west- 
ern provinces of Cuba are thus far negative, for no objects which 
can be ascribed without question to the aborigines have yet been 
found in those parts. The known polished stone implements, idols, 
and like objects from Cuba resemble those characteristic of the 
Tainan culture, and are confined to the eastern end of Cuba. 

Naturalists have long recognized a marked difference in the fauna 
and flora of the two ends of Cuba. The prehistoric culture of these 
two localities was also different. 


CONCLUSIONS 
It appears from both historical and archeological evidences, so 
far as now known, that the Tainan or Antillean culture which was 
found in eastern Cuba did not originate on that island, but was in- 
troduced from Porto Rico or Hayti, where it reached its highest de- 
velopment. The germ of this culture came to both these islands 
from South America, but had grown into a highly specialized form 
in its insular home. There were minor differences in the different 
islands—Cuba, Jamaica, Santo Domingo, and Porto Rico—but 
these differences were all modifications of the polished-stone age. 
There was considerable likeness in culture between the inhabi- 
tants of the keys of Florida and those of the Cuban coast and the 
small adjacent islands, due either to early contact of these two 
peoples or to migration from one to the other locality in limited 
numbers. The Indian villages of Carahate (near the site of the 
modern Cuban town of Sagua la Grande) and Sabaneque (near 
Remedios) were pile-dwellings,? not unlike those of the Indians 


1 This inclosure has been described by Ferrer and others ; but one of the best accounts, 
and the only one in English that is known to me, is by Mr Stewart Culin: Zhe /ndians of 
Cuba, Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, vol. 
Ill, no. 4, 1902. 

2 These houses built on piles were called dardacoas. The polygonal or circular house 
with conical roof was known as a caney, and the quadrangular dwelling, with two-sided 
roof, a dohio or bujio. 
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now inhabiting the delta of the Orinoco and the shores of Lake 
Maracaibo in South America; but these adaptive conditions do not 
necessarily show kinship, and more probably were of independent 
origin. The resemblances between Floridian and Cuban coast 
peoples were due to contact and interchange of culture. 

There were at least two distinct stages of culture in aboriginal 
Cuba. The natives in the first stage were savages with few arts, 
but those of the second stage were as highly developed as any of 
the West Indian aborigines. The one was an archaic survival, the 
other an introduced culture which originated outside the island. 

The people of the first stage were survivors of the earliest in- 
habitants of the island, but they have left little to the archeologist 
to indicate the status of their culture; nevertheless, it was evidently 
of avery low order. The natives of the Cuban coast and of the nu- 
merous small islands were fishermen. Their culture was higher than 
that of the others referred to, but the highest prehistoric culture 
was confined mainly to the eastern provinces, especially Santiago, 
and was apparently introduced from Hayti, where it reached a high 
development, although even in the mountains of that island there 
were survivors of the savage, or lower, culture stage which pre- 
dominated in western Cuba. 

The Caribs, who occupied the Lesser Antilles from Trinidad to 
Porto Rico, were the last of the several South American tribes 
which invaded the West Indies. This virile race at the time of the 
discovery had conquered and assimilated the original inhabitants of 
the Lesser Antilles and peopled them with a composite people. 
The evidence that the Caribs settled on the coast of Cuba is not de- 
cisive. They probably visited the island in their marauding expe- 
‘ditions, but they contributed little to the existing culture of Cuba or 
that of the neighboring peninsula of Florida. 

The Indians of Cuba, like those of Hayti, Porto Rico, and the 
Bahamas, were harassed by the Caribs from the Lesser Antilles, 
but it is yet an open question whether these marauders had settled 
in any considerable numbers on the island at the time of the dis- 
covery. The inhabitants of the extreme eastern end of Cuba, like the 
Ciguayos, who occupied the region from Puerto Plata to Higuey, 
from exposure to the inroads of the Caribs had become more war- 
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like than the other people of Cuba, but this does not necessarily 
mean that they were Caribs, as. some writers appear to believe. 
The discovery of flattened skulls in caves near Cape Maysi, and 
their identity in this respect with deformed Carib crania from 
Guadeloupe, does not prove identity of race. According to Dr 
Carlos de la Torre,' the explorations of Sr Miguel Rodriguez- 
Férrer, Valdés Dominguez, Montané, and himself tend to confirm 
the opinion of Rafinesque that the Caribs had settled south of 
Baracoa, but the evidence presented in support of this theory is not 
conclusive. 

The original colonization and prehistoric culture of Cuba must 
comprehend three different conditions of aboriginal life, practically 
three different peoples, viz., the primitive cave dwellers of the central 
region and western extremity of the island; the fishermen living in 
pile dwellings in some places; and the Tainans having the true 
Antillean stone-age culture. The derivation of the last-mentioned 
culture from Hayti and Porto Rico is reasonably certain. The con- 
nection of the coast fishermen of Cuba with the shell-heap and the 
key population of Florida was intimate, but it is still undetermined 
which was derived from the other. 

The origin of the cave dwellers and of the rude savage race of 
Cuba is the most difficult of all to determine. Their ancestors were 
the first colonists of the island, but we know little of their language, 
arts, names, and customs, and lack a basis for comparing them with 
peoples of North America or South America. It is probable that 
these people were lineal descendants of those whose semi-fossil 
skeletons found in caves have excited so much interest. No evi- 
dence has yet been presented to prove that this race had van- 
ished when Cuba was discovered by Columbus. 


1 Manual 6 Guta para los Examenes de los Maestros y Maestras, Habana, 1901, 
P. 45- 
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THE CROSS OF CARABUCO IN BOLIVIA! 
By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


EARLY REFERENCES TO THE CROSS 


In regard to the subject indicated in the above title, my pur- 
pose, rather than to present conclusions, is to place on record all 
known information on this topic as an incentive to more complete 
investigation. 

When at the village of Carabuco, in 1897, we of course visited 
its highly interesting church and saw the enigmatical wooden cross 
that has been known for more than three centuries, the history 
of which is curiously connected with Indian lore. Carabuco is a 
village of Aymara Indians, situated on the eastern shore of Lake 
Titicaca, Bolivia, three days’ journey north of La Paz. It is an 
old village, for it was mentioned as early as 1573 as having ex- 
isted before the conquest. In 1591 it had 722 tributary Indians, 
which number of course included the entire district. The cross is 
so placed that it would be impossible to examine it unless taken out 
of the frame, which would hardly be permitted by the natives. 
The Indians attach to the relic the same superstitious importance 
as to images, and perhaps more, because they regard it as confir- 
matory of some of their ancient lore. It were well not to lose sight 
of this. 

What we could see is a rough wooden cross, the stem of which 
is about three feet long, made of a peeled branch apparently about 
four inches in diameter. It was impossible to determine, without 
closer examination, how it had been cut. The arms are of similar 
wood. Two clumsy copper nails are driven into the stem and a 
copper ring surrounds it. The cross is not complete, a third nail 
having being taken to Spain and part of the wood being in the 
cathedral at Sucre, the former capital of Bolivia. (See note 1 at 


1 Published by permission of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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the close of the paper.) Originally the cross may have been about 
six feet long. The wood is said not to have been polished, but before 
the cross was placed under glass it had become customary to take 
away chips or splinters as relics (2), so that it has been disfigured 
rather than improved, and its size somewhat diminished. In addi- 
tion to the cross, the church contains four large and very primitive 
paintings in which traditionary and legendary details connected with 
the cross are represented (3). 

The earliest known information concerning this singular relic 
dates from the latter half of the sixteenth century. Simon Perez de 
Torres, the Spanish traveler, who was in South America a few years 
before the close of that century, visited Carabuco, and in his Dis- 
curso states that in that ‘city of Indians” there is a cross which 
‘‘we found when we arrived in that land, that was thrown into the 
lake, without it being known who had made it. Now they take 
away much wood from it and [still] there is never any lacking.” (4) 
Cristoval de Jaque de los Rios de Mancaned, another Spanish trav- 
eler, who arrived at Lima in 1600 and wrote an account of his 
journey six years later, speaks of Carabuco as follows: 

‘¢ North of this lake [Titicaca] are the flats [plains] of Guarina, and 
on its shores, Carabuco, where one sees a cross which, according to tra- 
dition of the Indians, has been brought there by one of the apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and planted by him on the top of a mountain. 
On the arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians, noticing that they every- 
where erected crosses as tokens of their domination, vainly endeavored to 
destroy that one. They threw it afterward into the lake, but, although 
they fastened to it many stones, it always floated on the surface. . The 
Spaniards, being informed of this miracle by an Indian who doubtless 
expected a gratification, pulled the cross out of the lake and placed it at 
Carabuco in a chapel which D: Alonzo Ramirez de Segura, then Bishop 
of Cuzco, had constructed there.’’ (5) 

To the accounts of these secular authors must be added the 
testimony of an Indian, Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti Yamqui Sal- 
camayhua, who wrote on the antiquities of Peru probably about 1613. 
Salcamayhua relates, as will later be seen, the travels and actions 
of a white man who is said to have appeared in the Peruvian high- 
lands long before the Spaniards, and to whom he gives the name of 
Tunapa, Tonapa, and Ttonapa. Of him he states (I follow the 
text almost literally) : 
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‘« This man, they say, that going about preaching, he came to the Andes 
of Caravaya and in her made a cross very large, and carried them on his 
shoulders, until he put them on a height of Carapucu, where he preached 
to them in loud voices, shedding tears.’’ (6) 

In 1621 we meet, so far as I have yet found, the earliest notice 
of the cross by a member of the clergy, the Augustine monk 
Alonzo Ramos, on whose history of Copacavana subsequent Au- 
gustines, from the Copacavana convent of that order, based their 
accounts. After referring to the tale of a white man corresponding 
to the Tonapa mentioned, and to the cross he is said to have carried, 
Ramos continues as follows : 

‘The Indians attempted to burn it [the cross], and not succeeding, 
buried it near the lake, where it remained for more than one thousand 
five hundred years. On a day of Corpus [Corpus Christi] the Urinsayas, 
quarreling with the Anansayas (7), insulted each other, and the Anan- 
sayas told the Urinsayas that they were immoral [vicious], sorcerers, 
and that their forefathers had stoned a Saint, attempting to burn a 
cross he carried with him, and that they kept it [the cross] concealed, 
not wishing to show it. This being overheard by some boys, they told 
it to Father Sarmiento, who was curate. He discovered the cross in 
three pieces and a copper-plate [leaf] with which the cross was bound 
[girded]. With the cross were found only two nails. The Lord D: 
Alonzo Ramirez de Vergara, Bishop of Charcas, had new excavations 
made and found the third nail and took it, and at his death the Licen- 
tiate Alonso Maldonado, President of the Audiencia [of La Plata or 
Charcas], inherited it and took it to Spain. When the bishoprics were: 
divided, they [also] divided the cross, sawing it in twain, and making 
two of it, one [of which] remained at Carabuco and the other is at the 
Cathedral of La Plata [Sucre].’’ (8) 

I would advert that the above is a translation of the original 
text of Ramos, which is somewhat at variance with that of the two 
republications by the late Father Rafael Sans; one dated 1860, the 
other 1886. The feast celebrated by the Indians was a double one. 
Ostensibly it was Corpus Christi, but it coincided with one of their 
ancient festivals. It is well to note, what Ramos affirms, that Bish- 
op Ramirez de Vergara investigated the matter seriously and be- 
came satisfied of the authenticity of the find. Thereupon he caused 
the cross to be placed in a proper manner, as it had hitherto been 
kept in a chapel where many splinters of the wood were cut off and 
carried away 

Bishop Ramirez de Vergara occupied the episcopal see of Char- 
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cas from the last decade of the sixteenth to the first decade of the 
seventeenth century. From that period there are other data concern- 
ing the cross of Carabuco; these are from Ramos, and his modern 
editor, Sans. Ramos says: 


‘Not very far from Carabuco are found three stones of triangular 
shape, where the Indians say they tied the Saint and gave him many 
strokes with the intention of killing him. About the year 1600 a cor- 
regidor, desirous of having the matter of this mysterious man cleared up, 
caused to appear before him a cacique of Carabuco named Fernando, 
who, from his appearance and the statements of such as knew him, was 
judged to be a man of 120 years, and [being] brought to the village of 
Ancoraymes he was commanded [lit. it was commanded to him] to de- 
clare all he had heard from his ancestors touching the Saint and his cross. 
And [he] declared having heard that many years before Christians came 
to these parts had been seen a man of tall stature, white and light-com- 
plexioned, dressed almost like they, who preached in a loud voice that 
they should worship a single God, condemning [reprehending] vices, and 
that with some Indians that followed him he brought a cross, of which 
the fiend was afraid, [so] that he incited them to kill him, and that by 
not doing it they would suffer in their matters, he withholding from giv- 
ing his oracles, and that therefore they tied him to some stones and beat 
him cruelly. During which torture (he added, having heard from his 
relatives) handsome birds came down to stay with him, which he now 
judges were angels sent by God toconsole him. That it was also believed 
to be certain that the Saint carried with him a small casket which, accord- 
ing to some notices, was concealed in one of the heights of Carabuco, 
and that the Indians leaving the Saint tied, birds came down to untie him, 
and he spreading his mantle on the waters, entered the lake, going toward 
Copacavana and passing through a /ofora/ [clump of tall reeds], left a 
path which the Indians worship to this day; for they say that the reed 
of this channel is very sweet to the taste and useful against disease. In 
their language they call it paguina or sehego. ‘This relation was given to 
the author by Diego Nufiez de Raya, a man of age, companion and secre- 
tary to various visitors. ides sit penes illum.’’ (10) 


The other tale is of the year 1599, and was related to Cristobal 
Mujfioz Cebada by an “aged Indian.”’ It is silent on the subject 
of the cross, but speaks of the Saint and his cruel torture at Cara- 
buco. I shall refer to this story farther on (11). 

The tale of the finding of the cross, in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, is doubtless true. That it was not discovered before 
is easily explained. The eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, on which 
Carabuco is situated, south of the present Peruvian frontier, was oc- 
cupied by Spaniards at a comparatively late date. The Dominicans 
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were the first to establish missions on the shores of the lake, but 
on the western shores only ; here they were maintained until 1569, 
when they were taken away from the Dominicans and turned over. 
to the secular clergy (12). Father Sarmiento, in whose time it is 
stated the cross was discovered, was a secular priest. This may lead 
to the inference that the finding of the cross occurred after 1569 
— between that year and 1599. The tale of the find is authentic 
beyond doubt, nor can we regard as inventions the statements that 
the Indians knew of the existence of the cross. That the story 
leaked out on the occasion of an Indian feast, while the Indians were 
intoxicated, is highly probable (13). It is when the Aymara is 
drunk, or, rather, when in the early stages of inebriety, that he be- 
comes communicative. Afterward he is either hostile or stupid. 
The two clusters (Hanansaya and Hurinsaya) are a well known 
feature. The fact that the place where the cross was unearthed 
is pointed out to-day signifies but little in the case of a so-called 
“pious fraud.” 

Two objections to these early statements arise: The version 
of the two laymen, Perez de la Torre and Jaque, conflicts with 
the ecclesiastical version in regard to the locality of the find. The 
former states that it was zz the lake, the latter that it was zear it. 
But this contradiction is only apparent. If the site pointed out 
to-day is the one where the cross was discovered, it is so close to 
the shore that an overflow might have covered it temporarily at 
any time. It is not likely to have remained in the water, as inti- 
mated by Jaque, who, by the way, does not seem to have visited 
Carabuco but wrote from information obtained elsewhere in Bo- 
livia (14). 

More important is the objection that none of the Jesuits of the 
period, who were special, indeed official, investigators of Indian 
idolatries and antiquities, makes, so far as I know, any mention of the 
cross of Carabuco. Neither Acosta (15), nor Oliva (16), nor Cobo 
(1'7), nor the anonymous contradictor of Polo de Ondegardo (18), 
makes allusion to it, possibly because they may have regarded it as 
spurious, although it should not be overlooked that Cobo scarcely 
mentions any place on the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, while 
Acosta left Peru about the time the cross is reputed to have been 
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discovered, or shortly afterward (19). The great fame which the 
image of the Virgin of Copacavana acquired in Bolivia immediately 
after 1582 (20) diverted the attention of both the clergy and the 
people from a curious find in a remote village of one of the least 
frequented parishes. The secular clergy and the Augustines were 
the only ones who were in contact with the eastern shores of Titicaca 
and who paid attention to what happened there —these, together 
with such laymen as lived on or visited the shores officially or 
casually, and the Indians. It is plain that the origin of the cross is 
connected with /zdian lore purporting to be primitive, in the sense 
that it antedates Spanish colonization. 

The finding of the cross took place about half a century subse- 
quent to the first arrival of Spaniards in the Titicaca basin (21). It 
might be that in the course of these fifty years, or thereabouts, some 
missionary strayed to the eastern side of the lake and became a vic- 
tim of his zeal at the hands of the Aymara; but if such were the 
case it would be known. It is also possible that, in the course of 
the same half century, the cross was iztentionally buried for the 
purpose of creating afterward, by rediscovery, the impression of a 
miracle. I do not wish to be understood as supporting such a 
theory, but it would be only human if such had been done, and with 
sincerely pious intent. But how about the Indian story? It is 
possible that the person or persons who buried the cross invented 
the story also, and attempted to impress it on the minds of the In- 
dians (22) ; but it is not likely that the Aymara would have framed 
it in order to ingratiate themselves with the whites, since it sounds 
hardly advantageous to their ancestors. It may yet be shown that 
the cross of Carabuco does not antedate the fourth or the fifth de- 
cade of the sixteenth century; at present it is an enigma, and it be- 
comes even more enigmatic through other tales of which I shall 
give an account. 

THE Story oF ‘‘JuAN Rusio’’ 

While at Pelechuco we resided for several weeks at the hacienda 
of Keara, where the owner had gathered a number of Quichua as 
well as Aymara Indians from various parts of Bolivia and Peru. 
Among them was an Indian from Azangaro, in the northern section 
of Titicaca basin, hence a Peruvian Quichua. This man related to 
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us, as a well-known tale, the story of /wan Rubio. The name sig- 
nifies ‘Blond or Fair John,” and is of course Spanish. Of this 
individual it is told that during the time of the “Chullpas”’ (hence 
before the fifteenth century, in the ‘‘ dark times’’) he came from the 
east, announcing to the Chullpas the proximate appearance of the 
sun. He went westward, and nothing is known of his fate. Near 
Sicasica this tale was repeated to us in almost identical words, and 
we also learned that many of the mestizos and even of the white in- 
habitants knew of it. 

An Indian tale about a person or persons is always suspicious. 
Unless he has at command pictorial signs for recording them, the 
Indian seldom remembers dates, even approximately, and events 
sometimes appear ancient to him soon after their occurrence. There- 
fore, persons easily become mythical and such myths are readily 
regarded as ‘“ancient’’ historic tradition, although comparatively 
recent ; hence it is not easy to guard against errors arising from 
such a source. Only tales preserved by native religious organi- 
zations embody definite tradition, and even when the shamans can 
be induced to tell them, they sometimes adapt the stories to what 
they suspect to be the design or taste of the white interlocutor. 
The shaman does this as much to flatter him as to conceal the truth. 
Herein lies the greatest depreciation in the value of traditions 
carefully and honestly collected during early Spanish occupancy. 
It is exceedingly difficult to separate the grain of the primitive from 
a husk which the Indian informant may have intentionally wrapped 
around it. The danger lessens as we near the time of first contact, 
yet even then a wish to ingratiate themselves with the new masters 
may have induced the Indians to color, hence to distort, much of 
what was original. 

With these preliminary observations I turn to a series of tales 
related by the aborigines of Peru and Bolivia to the Spaniards at an 
early day, and which are connected with the subject of the cross of 
Carabuco and the story of Juan Rubio. These tales, in the main, 
were told within fewer than twenty years after the first landing of 
Pizarro, 
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THE TRADITIONS ABOUT TONAPA 


In a previous number of this journal I have presented Indian 
lore concerning early times of the Island of Titicaca and have had 
occasion to refer to myths in which a personage called Viracocha 
(for the sake of brevity) plays an important part. In the same con- 
nection there appears another mysterious individual, Tonapa, who 
manifestly is the same as Juan Rubio and the bearer of the cross of 
Carabuco. While Viracocha is endowed, by Indian lore, with crea- 
tive power (although otherwise a human being), Tonapa is repre- 
“ sented as a teacher, to whom miracles are also attributed. 

I find the earliest mention of Tonapa in a fragment of the book 
written by Juan de Betanzos and concluded at Cuzco in 1551. 
Betanzos is probably the most trustworthy reporter on the subject, 
and of that period, as yet known, although he is not to be relied 
on implicitly. Betanzos says: 

«« And asking the Indians what figure [appearance] had the Viracocha 
when thus the ancients saw him, from what they had notice [heard] of 
them, and they said to me he was a tall man and wore a white dress that 
went as low as his feet, and this garment he had girded; and that he 
wore the hair short and a crown [tonsure] made on the head after 
the manner of the priests; and that he went bareheaded and had in 
his hands a certain object that now appears to them, to-day, like the 
breviaries which clergymen carry in their hands. And this is the in- 
formation I got of it, according as the Indians told me. And I asked 
them how that person was called in the place of which that stone 


was set, and [they] told me he is called Con Tici Viracocha Pachaya- 
chachic, which is to say in their language, God Maker of the World.” 


(23) 

The name Tonapa is not mentioned by Betanzos, but from what 
follows it may be the same personage. He goes on to state that 
this man went to Cuzco and thence to the sea, which he reached at 
Puerto Viejo, in Ecuador, where “he came together with his people 
whom he had sent before him in the manner already told, where, 
as they met, he went out to sea with them, from which they say 
that he and his people moved on the water as if they walked on 
land.’ (24) The career of this mythical being began, according to 
Betanzos, at Tiahuanaco (25). 

Some “myths of observation’’ are discernible. The white 
dress, the tonsure, and the book suspiciously recall the appearance 
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of a Dominican monk (26). But the entire story could not well have 
been concocted for the occasion, for while the part of it here told is 
from the vicinity of Sicuani, not far from Cuzco (2'7), the remainder 
is manifestly from the Bolivian or Peruvian Aymara, that is, from 
another linguistic stock (28). There is, of course, no allusion to 
Carabuco, which village was not thought of at the time. 

Pedro de Cieza, a contemporary of Betanzos, relates substan- 
tially the same story about Viracocha, calling him besides, Tuapaca 
and Arnauan, which names he states are given to him in the Collao, 
that is, among the Aymara (29). That these are names, or titles, 
applied to Tonapa will appear from other sources. 

In the first part of his chronicle Cieza mentions another tradi- 
tion about white men that recalls the disciples attributed to Vira- 
cocha and Tonapa. The tale was related to him, in the district of 
Huamanga in Peru, in connection with some interesting ruins along 
the Rio Vinaque. ‘Inquiring of the Indians living there who 
made those ancient remains, they answer that other people, bearded 
and white like ourselves, who, a long time before the Incas ruled, 
[they] say came to these parts and took up their abode there”’ (30). 
As Cieza reports the same story about the ruins of Tiahuanaco (31), 
the origin of the tale appears suspicious. The aborigines may have 
wished to pay a compliment to their visitors, whom they certainly 
dreaded, by ascribing the buildings to white men. 

The notice about white men having occupied some of the islands 
in Lake Titicaca, also given by. Cieza, has no connection with 
Tonapa (32). 

I forbear repeating the statement of Cristoval de Molina, who 
gathered Indian lore at Cuzco about 1570. It is the Viracocha 
story without mention of Tonapa (33). 

Miguel Cabello Balboa, who went to Peru in 1566, asserts that 
he found a tradition among the Indians of Peru and Chile to the 
effect that at some remote period white men like priests visited 
those countries (34). 

Not long after the time of Betanzos and Cieza the missions of 
the Augustines were established in Huamachuco, east of Trujillo 
and north of Lima, in Peru (35). In their first report on these 
missions they say : 
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‘¢ Above we have made mention of how, when Ataguju created his 
servants Sugad-cabra and Ucioz-gabrad, he [made] jointly with them 
Guamansuri ; since the devil imagines, and the Indians are convinced, of 
it, that Ataguju sent from heaven the said Guamansuri to the world, and 
he came to the world in the province of Guamachuco, since there he had 
to begin, and when he came he found in it Christians, who in the lan- 
guage of Guamachuco are called Guachemines, and he went very poor 
among them.’’ (36) 

Further on they state: 

‘« And the Indians say that ‘that Viracocha’ wanted to make them 
Christians, and they drove him out of the land.’’ (37) 

The last relates to a stone statue, in the Collao(Aymara country), 
said to represent a man with a tonsured head. This they report 
from hearsay (38), but it shows that the Tonapa or Viracocha tale 
was well known in Peru and Bolivia about thirty years after the 
conquest. 

The Indian Salcamayhua had at his disposal folktales of the 
Quichua as well as of the Aymara (39), and he is more explicit than 
any other author concerning Tonapa. He identifies him with the 
Viracocha of Betanzos, Cieza, and the Augustines by calling him 
“Tonapa or Tarapaca Viracochanpachayachicachan or Pacchacan,” 
etc. (40) He describes him as 

. . . ‘aman bearded, of middle size and with long hair, and with 
rather long shirts. And [they] say he was beyond the age of youth, 
had gray hair, was thin, who went with his stick, and it was he that 
taught the natives with great love, calling them all sons and daughters, 
the whom was not listened to nor followed by the natives, and when [he 
went] through all the provinces have made [s¢c] miracles, and visible 
ones,’’ etc. (41) 

The adventures of this personage as related by Salcamayhua 
may be condensed as follows: 

Tonapa came to Peru from parts unknown and appeared at 
Apotampo, which place Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada identi- 
fies with Paccaritambo. (42) He traveled preaching through the 
whole of Collasuyu. Of these preachings “the modern old men 
of the time of my father Don Diego Felipe are wont to say that it 
was almost the law of God, chiefly the seven precepts [he evidently 
alludes to the seven sacraments], they lacked only the name of God 
our Lord and of His Son Jesus Christ ; this is public and notorious 
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among the old men; and the punishment for those who broke them 
was severe.” (43) After visiting various villages of the Collao, he 
went to the Andes of Carabaya and there (as already stated) cut a 
large cross which he himself carried to Carabuco. About events 
there it is stated: “And in it a daughter of a cacique of that prov- 
ince, they say, had water thrown on her head, and the Indians see- 
ing it, understood that [she or he] were washing the head, and 
[they] cut the hair after that Tunapa had been safely imprisoned, 
close to the great lagoon of Carapuco. . . . They say that 
at daybreak entered, where Tunapa was confined, a handsome 
youth, and had said them [i. e., to him], ‘Be not sad that now 
I come to call thee in the name of the matron who is expecting 
thee alone, the which is for to go to the place of delight.’ And 
saying this they say that, touching with his fingers the bonds that 
were fastened to the four arms, hands, and feet; and in it they 
say that were many guards, because the said Tunapa was now sen- 
tenced to cruel death. As I say, that at the break of day as 
at the fifth hour of the morning, entered the lagoon jointly with 
the said youth, spreading on the water of the lagoon the mantle he 
wore, which mantle served in place of a raft, etc.” (44) After his 
escape from Carabuco, Tonapa remained for some time ‘on a rock 
called Titicaca” (45), and then went by Tiquina to Tiahuanaco 
where he found Indians dancing and drinking. He preached to 
them, but they would not listen: so he converted them into stones, 
which stones (statues) “are visible to-day.” (46) Tonapa then 
descended the Chacamarca river (desaguadero) to the ocean, and it 
is believed he went around by the straits (4'7). 

Later on Salcamayhua refers to Tonapa again, saying that it was 
an Inca custom to obtain water from the rock on Titicaca, on which 
he had been sitting, and to have it brought to Cuzco to baptize 
children (48), and that the war-chief Capac Yupanqui was told by 
chiefs of Asillo and Hururu how, in ancient times, there appeared 
“(a poor, thin, old man, bearded and with hair like those of women, 
and long shirt, and a great advisor in public matters of all the re- 
public, and that he [the Inca] said to them the man was called 
Ttonapa Vihingquira, who they say spoke the language of the coun- 
try better [than they], and had banished all the idols, images 
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of the demons Happiftufos to the snowy mountains, where men 
never reach, which are L/ogues or Quenamaris.” (49) He adds that 
there were traces of Tonapa also having been among the Huancas 
and Chinchaysuyos, according to the Indians from those parts (50). 
He further alludes to a little house on the road from Cuzco to 
Jauja, and to two stones, near by, into which Tonapa had changed a 
female fetish and an Indian on account of some immoral act. He 
likewise speaks of similar traces, in the shape of stones, not far from 
Pachacamac (51). 

Ramos was a contemporary of Salcamayhua. The latter lived 
in the vicinity of the Cuzco range, while Ramos was stationed on 
the southwestern shore of Lake Titicaca, among the Aymara. In 
addition to the passages previously quoted from Ramos, I would 
call attention to the following account of the Sicasica story, to which 
allusion has already been made, and of which we were also told in 
the neighborhood of that village : 


‘«So it is that in the year 1599 D: Cristobal Mufioz Cebada informed 
himself of an aged Indian, who declared to know it from his ancestor, 
who held it as well established, that to the district of Sicasica there had 
gone a man of venerable appearance, tall of stature, with long beard, 
white and fair ; who preached a law like that which the Christians have 
now, proving his doctrine by miracles, and he much exerted himself to 
persuade the Indians to erect a chapel to the veritable God. In order to 
do it they gathered much ¢chw, or grass, in which the Saint was wont to 
sleep. But one night the fiend appeared, reproaching them terribly with 
the facility with which they had believed a foreign stroller [adventurer], 
commanding them to stay the work and set fire to the straw. The 
Indians did so, and the zchu burning with full force, the Saint came out 
of the fire step by step without excitement, nor lesion of any kind, to the 
great dismay of the barbarians, who forthwith remained very much con- 
fused and repentant. The Indian further said, that after this miracle the 
preacher went with some Indians to other hamlets and dispelled with his 
prayers a terrible tempest. But not even these prodigies prevented the 
natives from abhorring him for his zeal in condemning their lubricity, 
and having converted only six, he took them with him to Carabuco, 
where they martyrized them. The Saint charged them with their cruelty 
to his disciples, whereupon, tying his hands and feet, they fastened him 
on a raft which they thrust on the lake, and that then they saw a most 
handsome lady who, placed on the raft, guided its course. Surprised at 
this wonder and desirous of seeing its end, they followed her in their 
own craft and saw that the Saint and the Lady passed the desaguadero, 
and were never seen any more. And furthermore, it was a tradition 
much received [current] among the aborigines, that on another occasion 
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the holy missionary crossed the lagoon and went to Puno, where he 
preached to the people whom he found gathered in a great celebration. 
There he was several days in a cave, that to this day is called the Cave 
of the Saint. At Carabuco he had, close to his hut, a spring, worshiped 
by the inhabitants for its marvelous effects. This is what that Indian and 
others of his companions deposed, assuring that thus they had received 
it from their elders.’’ (52) 

I forbear alluding to the interpretations given to these various 
tales, as they have nothing to do with my purpose. The antiquity 
of the cross is established as far back as the last decades of the six- 
teenth century, and the manner in which it came to be discovered 
seems also fairly proven. That which preceded the find rests on 
Indian statements, the possible precolumbian origin of which is the 
only question at issue. The story of the cross alone would scarcely 
deserve notice, although a burial thereof for purposes of deception 
is far from being proven as yet. But it stands in direct relation toa 
tale heard from the Indians at a very early day and given by them 
as a tradition from primitive times. 

There appears a certain probability that the Viracocha of Be- 
tanzos and Cieza is the Tonapa of Salcamayhua and of Ramos (53). 
Vira in Quichua signifies tallow, or fat ; cocha, as is well known, 
means a lake, or the sea— any considerable sheet of water (54). 
From the fact that tallow or fat is lighter than water, the meaning 
of viva has been interpreted, in early statements concerning the 
mythical personage, as “froth,” or “foam.” This interpretation is 
entirely gratuitous. The Quichua call froth pozocco, and the Aymara 
hupoco (55); there are therefore well established terms, in both 
languages, distinct from viva. This explanation of fat, or tallow, 
as foam, is first met in Cieza’s chronicles, and it is found also in 
Zarate soon afterward (56). It is difficult to understand how (the 
etymology of the term Viracocha being known) Betanzos could 
translate Con Tict Viracocha Pachayachachic as ‘‘ God, Creator of 
the World.” While the word Viracocha seems to be Quichua and 
may have passed therefrom into the Aymara, I cannot find Zoxapa 
in either of the two languages. At all events, Viracocha desig- 
nates something that will not sink, but floats on the surface of water. 
On this account it may be pertinent to ask, Might this bear any re- 
lation to the tale of Tonapa floating on the waters of Lake Titicaca ? 
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Until now I have purposely not quoted another seventeenth 
century author, Fray Antonio de la Calancha, who copies Ramos 
in regard to Copacavana and the islands of the lake, but concern- 
ing the Viracocha story he follows a much earlier authority, the 
Licentiate Polo de Ondegardo, who went to Peru prior to 1544 and 
wrote his various treatises and memoirs between 1550 and 1575 (57). 
Calancha says : 

“The one they called Tunupa, which signifies great wizard, 

lord (58), and creator, and the other, Taapac, means the son of the 
creator.” For this he makes acknowledgment to Ramos, denying 
that Tunupa was identical with the Viracocha (59). He then goes 
on to relate Tunupa’s travels, starting from Brazil, going thence 
through southern Bolivia, where he finds traces (60), and makes 
him wander over a great portion of South America. But Cal- 
ancha also states that the second of the two mysterious travelers 
(Taapac) was the one more spoken of in Bolivia (61). The death 
of Taapac is attributed by him to the Indians on the shores of Titi- 
caca, where, he says, the dody was placed on a balsa— 
‘«and the placid waters performing the office of oars, the zephyrs serving 
as pilot, . . . it navigated with such velocity that it filled with admiring 
awe those who had killed him without pity. . . . The balsa with the rich 
treasure [the corpse of Taapac] arrived on the beach of Cachamarca 
where now is the desaguadero. It is well established in the tra-litions of 
the Indians that the same balsa, breaking through the ground, opened 
the desaguadero [lit. outflow], for it never had any, and since that time 
is running, and on the waters to which it there traced the way, the holy 
body went as far as the village of the Aullagas, many leagues away from 
Chucuito and Titicaca, toward the coast of Arica and Chile,’’ etc. (62). 

It is certain that, from scarcely two decades after the conquest 
until the century later, those writers — clergymen, Spanish civil offi- 
cers, soldiers, and travelers — who made it a special task to report 
Indian traditions, claim unanimously that Viracocha and Tonapa lore 
is of primitive Indian origin. To this there are, as stated, serious 
objections, and much has been added to it in course of time; still, 
as hitherto said, the tradition is so widespread that an invention of 
the whole within twenty years after the conquest for the purpose of 
flattering the Christians is hardly admissible. Again, the supposed 
martyrdom of Tonapa would not have been much to the credit of 
the Indians, although it might have been invented by Indians, 
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already christianized, in order to cast a slur on those who were still 
recalcitrant. 

I submit these data without expressing an opinion. If further 
investigation should show the tales to be spurious, it will free ancient 
Peruvian history of a serious obstruction and present the value of 
Indian traditions in a new light. On the other hand, should the 
story prove to be both authentic and primitive, which can be de- 
termined only by further investigation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
an important gain to knowledge of precolumbian times in America 
will accrue. 

As in the case of myths and traditions concerning the island of 
Titicaca, no conclusion, either negative or affirmative, can be reached 
at present. Among the desiderata to be obtained are : 

1. Additional documentary evidence touching the Carabuco 
cross. 

2. A minute examination of the cross, of its wood and work- 
manship, and of the copper nails and band. 

3. Investigations among the Indians of Carabuco and vicinity as 
to recollections in regard to the origin and discovery of the relic. 

4. Researches among the Indians, both Quichua and Aymara, 
concerning the Viracocha and Tonapa tales. 


5. Study of hitherto neglected documents, written and printed, 
for possible new information. The research may not reveal any- 
thing that is new, but in this, asin any other investigation, negative 
testimony would be as important as the positive. 


NoTEs 


1. Ramos, Historia de Copacabana (edition of 1860, part 1, cap. 
28, p. 56): ‘* Despues, el mismo Ilustrisimo Vergara hizo un nuevo escru- 
tinio, haciendo excavar tres estados el lugar donde se hallé la Cruz, hasta 
que se encontré el tercer clavo, que se lo llevé a Chuquisaca ; de donde, 
en su muerte lo tomé el licenciado Alonso Maldonado, Presidente de la 
real Audiencia de la Plata, y lo llevé consigo 4 Espafia. Los otros dos 
estan en Carabuco, y son de la misma hechura que los de Jesucristo. 
Cuando se dividieron los Obispados, dividieron tambien esta santa Cruz, 
asserrandola por medio, de modo que salieron dos; la una quedé alli, y 
la otra se llev6é a la Catedral de Charcas.’’ Sucre was formerly ‘‘ Ciudad 
de la Plata,’’ and ‘‘ Chuquisaca’’ is the Quichua name. 
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2. Idem. ‘‘EI celoso Sacerdote la armé con gran devocion y la 
colocé en una capilla, donde por muchos afios fué frecuentada, cortando 
los devotos sus astillitas de aquel santo madero, como se sacan y veneran 
las particulas de la verdadera cruz.’’ 

3- There is an elaborate description of these rude paintings by the 
Présbitero Avelino Uria, Zradicion del Santuario de Carabuco (La Paz, 
1877). He gives no details of the tradition, but says (p. 2): ‘ Coloca- 
dos en el interior del templo, con el titulo de Movisimos 6 Postremerias 
del Hombre, cuadros existentes desde el tiempo del coloniaje y conserva- 
dos cuidadosamente hasta hoy dia.’” The paintings are divided each into 
eight smaller fields, containing representations of events of the story and 
of the miracles attributed to the cross. Fourteen of these are dedicated 
to the story, the remaining sixteen to the miracles. The tale, as told by 
the first, varies but slightly from that of Ramos and others. The Saint is 
represented as arriving at Carabuco in the company of five Indians, his 
‘« disciples,’’ as having planted the cross on a hill dedicated to Indian 
sacrifices (II) ; as having thence gone to Sicasica (III), returning to 
Carabuco (IV), whence, after being tortured, he floated off on the waters 
of the lake under protection of the Virgin (VIII and IX). The finding 
of the cross is attributed to a fisca/ (Indian custodian of the church), who 
heard of it, during a drunken feast of the Indians, from a woman, who 
was afterward compelled to designate the spot where it had been buried. 
It is said that she had to be tortured before she revealed the place (XIV). 
All this is represented in the crudest manner possible. It may be Indian 
work, although the artistic performances of the mestizos or cholos in the 
villages are not superior to those of the aborigines. 

4. Simon Perez de Torres, Discurso de mi Viage (In Barcia, His- 
toriadores primitivos de Indias, vol. 11). He began his journey in 1586 
and was in South America when the eruption of the Omate occurred, 
which was in 1600 (fol. 12 and 13). He must have been in Carabuco 
about that year, or perhaps a little before (fol. 14). ‘* De aqui me fui 
a Carabuco, Ciudad de Indios, ai veinte leguas: En esta Ciudad ai vna 
Cruz, que hallamos quando llegamos 4 aquella tierra, que estaba hechada 
en la Laguna, sin saber quien lo habia hecho; agora sacan mucho palo 
de ella, i ntinca le falta nada.’’ On the margin is ‘‘ Cruz milagrosa.’’ 
The visit of Perez must have taken place previous to that of Bishop 
Ramirez de Vergara, hence it is the earliest notice of the cross that is 
known to me. 

5. I quote from the French translation in the Archives des Voyages, 
under the title of Voyage aux Indes orientales et occidentales, dans lequel 
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on raconte le voyage que les Espagnols qui résident aux iles Philippines du 
Ponent firent au royaume de Camboge, et ce qui leur arriva dans ce pays 
inst que dans la Cochinchine, avec une description des forteresses que lesa 
Portugais possédent dans I’ Inde, la Perse, l’ Arabie et l’ Ethiopie inférieure, 
et de tous les établissements espagnols dans les Indes occidentales, par Chris- 
toval de Jaque de los Rios de Mancaned, natif de Ciudad Rodrigo, écrit 
en 1606. ‘The identity of the author is well established by other sources. 
He left Lima for Bolivia (Potosi) on July 15, 1600 (p. 342). It is 
strange that Jaque, who subsequently married in Bolivia (p. 344), should 
call Bishop Ramirez ‘‘ Segura’’ and make him Bishop of Cuzco, instead 
of Charcas. The date of 1592, therefore, is at least doubtful. 

6. In my translations from Salcamayhua I adhere strictly to the text. 
He writes as would an Indian from the Peruvian or Bolivian highlands ; 
his orthography is more than picturesque, and the style requires acquaint- 
ance with the Indian Spanish of those regions. Re/acion de Antigtedades 
deste Reyno del Pir (p. 238): ‘‘Este varon, dizen que andando predi- 
cando, llegé 4 los Andes de Caravaya, y en ella hizo una cruz muy grande, 
y los trajo por sus ombros, asta ponerles en vn cerro de Carapucu, en 
donde les predicé dando grandes bozes, echando lagrimas.’’ 

7. I have frequently had occasion to treat of these clusters, which 
played a conspicuous part in the organization of the Indians and which 
exist at the present day. 

8. Historia del célebre y milagroso Santuario de la ynsigne Ymagen 
de N"™ S"* de Copacabana (Lima, 1621; lib. 1, cap. Ix). 

9. Ramos, Historia de Copacabana (edition of 1860, p. 56): ‘‘ El 
celoso Sacerdote la armé con gran devocion y la colocé en una capilla, 
donde por muchos afios fué frecuentada, cortando los devotos sus astillitas 
de aquel santo madero, como se sacan y veneran las particulas de la 
verdadera Cruz.’’ Also Perez de Torres, Discurso, etc., folio 14. 

10. Historia de Copacabana (lib. 1, cap. 39, p- 57)- 

11. Idem (p. 60). Aged Indians are not always well informed, still 
less are they always reliable ; on the contrary, they are the most wily de- 
ceivers, especially if they should be medicine-men. 

12. Fray Juan Melendez, Zesoros verdaderos delas Yndias, Historia 
verdadera de la Provincia de San Juan Bavtista del Perv del Orden de 
Predicadores (Roma, 1681, vol. 1, lib. 1. p. 620): ‘*Tuuimos (como 
hemos dicho) Conuentos en esta Prouincia de Chucuyto, en Juli, en Co- 
pacavana, y en los demas pueblos Vicarias, hasta el afio de 1569, en que 
despojados nuestros Frayles de toda la Prouicia, sucedié todo aquel cuento 
que ya dexamos escrito del Virrey Don Francisco de Toledo, y el modo, 
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y los motivos, que tuuimos para boluer al pueblo de Pomata.’’ It does 
not seem that the Dominicans extended their stations to the eastern side 
of Lake Titicaca (p. 399): ‘‘ En el afio de 1565 tenia la Orden asignada 
al Convento de San Pedro Martir de Juli, doce Religiosos Dominicanos,’’ 
(p. 411:) ‘* Aceptaron la Vicaria y Casa de Santo Domingo del Pueblo 
de Acora en la Prouincia de Chucuytu (en el Capitulo de 1565.) la de 
Panama, la de Ylaui, la de Zepita, la de Yunguyu, y la de Copacauana en 
la misma Prouincia de Chucuytu.’’ (pp. 444, 446:) ‘‘ Mientras los Jes- 
uitas poco despues consiguieron a Juli y los Agustinos 4 Copacavana. Los 
otros pueblos recibieron Clérigos seglares.’’ 

13. In Bolivia every Indian feast terminates with a fight. This was 
the case at the time of and even before the conquest, as no festive gather- 
ing of any kind could take place without a disgusting orgy. This is so 
well established that no reference to documents is necessary. 

14. Voyage aux Inaes ortentales et occidentales, etc. (pp. 342, 343). 
It is presumable that he obtained his information at Copacavana. 

15. Enrique Torres Saldamando, Zos antiguos Jesuitas del Pert 
(Lima, 1882, p. 2). He arrived at Lima on April 27, 1569, and at 
Cuzco in 1571, where he remained as zéséfor until 1576. He visited 
nearly the whole of Peru and Bolivia in some official capacity of the order. 
In 1577 (p. 6) he was in charge of the mission at Juli, one of the most 
important on the western shore of Lake Titicaca. From 1576 to 1580 
he was provincial of the Jesuits. 

16. Oliva was in Peru from 1597 to his death in 1642. He visited 
the western shore of the lake and the central part of Bolivia. 

17. Father Bernabé Cobo reached Lima in 1599 (Antiguos Jesuitas, 
etc., p. 99). In 1615 he went to Juli and visited, as missionary, central 
Bolivia and La Paz, until 1618. There are several works from his pen 
that remain unpublished. 

18. The date of this report (Relacion de las Costumbres antiguas de 
los Naturales del Piri, published at Madrid in 1879) is not known, but 
it was written either at the close of the sixteenth or in the first two decades 
of the seventeenth century. 

19. Acosta left Peru for Europe in 1585 (Antiguos Jesuttas, p. 10). 

20. It is curious that the origin of the image of the Virgin of Copa- 
cavana is also connected with a quarrel between the two clusters of Anan- 
saya and Hurinsaya. The two groups at Copacavana quarreled about the 
establishment of a sodality, the former being in favor of placing it under 
the protection of Our Lady of the Light, the latter of Saint Sebastian. 
The Indian Francisco Titu Yupanqui, from Copacavana, at the instance 
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of the head of the Anansayas, then commenced work on the image ; in 
June, 1582 (Ramos, Historia de Copacavana, ed. of 1860, pp. 65, 66). 
It was installed in the church of Copacavana on February 2, 1583, and 
its fame spread rapidly. The parish was then in the hands of secular 
priests. The nature of the quarrel, however, was entirely different at the 
two places, and there appears no connection between them. That the 
subject of the quarrel should have been a religious one is natural, the fes- 
tival being of a double nature, the celebration of Corpus Christi serving 
as a veil for an ancient feast coinciding approximately with the other. 
Ramos (//?storia, p. 56) says it was the ‘‘ /nti-raymt.’’ The Carta pas- 
toral de Exortacion é Instruccion contra las Idolatrias, etc. (1649, fol. 43) 
positively states that the feast of Corpus Christi coincided nearly with the 
old Indian festival of the Oncoymita, when the Pleiades made their first 
appearance. J/ntt-raymi appears to have been the ancient name of the 
lunar period approximately corresponding to our months of May or June. 
(See Velasco, Historia de Quito.) This is corroborated by Cristéval de 
Molina (Zhe Fables and Rites of the Incas, transl. by Markham, Hak- 
luyt Soc., 1873, p. 16): ‘‘ They commenced to count the year in the 
middle of May, a few days more or less, on the first day of the moon ; 
which month, being the first of their year, was called Hauca and Llusgue, 
and in it they performed the following ceremonies, called Yat#p Raymt, 
or the festivals of the sun.’’ Hence Ramos had some foundation for his 
statement. It may also be that the feast had a different name in various 
parts of Peru. 

21. The first visit to the lake took place probably in 1538 or early im 
1539. The date is not yet certain, but it could not have been later than 
1539, nor earlier than 1538, unless Almagro passed near it in 1535. 

22. In this connection I recall the Pueblo Indian story of ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma,’’ which was concocted about 1846 and is told by the New Mexican 
Indians as an ancient tradition. Compare my paper Zhe Montezuma of 
the Pueblo Indians, American Anthropologist, October, 1892. 

23. Suma y Narracion de los Incas que los Indios lamaron Capac- 
cuna, etc. (1551, published at Madrid, 1880; cap. 1, p. 7): ‘* Que pre- 
guntando 4 los indios que tenia este Viracocha cuando ansi le vieron los 
antiguos, segun que dellos tenian noticia, y dijéronme que era un hombre 
alto de cuerpo y que tenia una vestidura blanca que le daba hasta los piés, 
y questa vestidura traia cefiida ; é que traia el cabello corto y una corona 
hecha en la cabeza 4 manera de sacerdote; y que andaba destocado, y 
que traia en las manos cierta cosa que 4 ellos les parece el dia de hoy 
como estos breviarios que los sacerdotes traian en las manos. Y esta es 
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la razon que yo desto tuve, segun que los indios me dijeron. Y pregun- 
téles como se llamaba aquella persona en cuyo lugar aquella piedra era 
puesta, y dijéronme que se llama Con Tici Viracocha Pachayachachic, 
que quiere decir en su lengua, Dios Hacedor del Mundo.’’ This story 
was told Betanzos at Cacha, five leguas north of Sicuani on the road to 
Cuzco, where interesting ruins of Inca architecture still stand. The 
Quichua idiom is spoken there, as it probably was at his time, although 
the language may have been a mixture of Quichua and Aymara. At any 
rate, they were on the confines of the Collao, where Aymara was spoken, 
and it is not impossible that they may have heard the tradition from the 
Collas. Still, the people of Cacha assured Betanzos it was local lore and 
was connected with volcanic phenomena, vestiges of which are plainly 
visible to-day. Betanzos says (pp. 5, 6): ‘‘Y viendo esta admiracion 
llamé en este pueblo de Chaca los indios é principales mas ancianos, é 
preguntéles qué hobiese sido aquello de aquel cerro quemado, y ellos me 
dijeron esto que habeis oido. Y la guaca de este Viracocha esta en 
derecho desta quemadura un tiro de piedra della, en un lIlano y de la otra 
parte de un arroyo que esta entre esta quemadura y la guaca.’’ This isa 
very good description of the lava flow in front of the ruins of what to-day 
is called the ‘‘temple of Viracocha’’ at Rajti (near Cacha), which we 
visited in 1894. The mysterious personage connected with this eruption 
came (according to the statements of the Canas) from Bolivia (cap. 1, p. 
1): ‘*Y en estos tiempos que esta tierra era toda noche, dicen que salié 
de una laguna que es en esta tierra del Pert en la provincia que dicen de 
Collasuyo, un Sefior que llamaron Con Tici Viracocha.’’ According to 
the footnote by Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada (p. 1) the original 
manuscript has Con Z7ti Tiracocha, for which he substituted Z7c/. It is 
a question whether 7Z7# is not the proper spelling. If Viracocha 
emerged from Lake Titicaca, the change made by Espada might not be 
justified. At all events the Viracocha tradition appears to have origin- 
ally been Aymara, which, combined with its reappearance independently 
among other tribes, would give it some color of authenticity. The story 
told Betanzos at Cacha was also repeated by Cieza, if the latter did not ob- 
tain it from Betanzos himself (which is not unlikely), or at least from 
somebody at Cuzco. Primera Parte de la Crénica del Peri (edition of 
Vedia, vol. 1, cap. xcvill, p. 441). As he himself admits, Cieza was 
unable to converse with the Indians directly. 

24. Suma y Narracion (p. 8): ‘*¥ como llegase 4 la provincia de 
Puerto Viejo, se junté alli con los suyos que ante él inviaba en la manera 
ya dicha, donde como alli se juntasen, se metid por la mar juntamente 
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con ellos, por do dicen que andaba él y los suyos por el agua ansi como 
si anduvieran por tierra.’’ 

25. Idem. p. 5. 

26. The Indians were acquainted with the characteristic dress of the 
Dominicans as early as 1533. 

27. See Note 23. 

28. This is also indicated by Cieza, Segunda Parte de la Cronica 
(p. 5). He did not believe the personage to have been a Christian 
missionary (p. 9), but repeats the tale of his having reached the coast 
and disappeared on the waters of the ocean (p. 8): ‘‘ Ysobre esta ma- 
teria dicen mas, que saliendo de alli, fué hasta llegar 4 la costa de la mar, 
adonde, tendiendo su manto, se fué por entre sus ondas, y que nunca 
jamas parescié ni le vieron; y como se fué, le pusieron por nombre 
Viracocha, que quiere decir espuma del la mar.’’ Cieza obtained his 
information at Cacha in 1549, that is, sixteen years later than the occu- 
pancy of Cuzco by the Spaniards. Betanzos learned of the story a few 
years earlier, so that the Viracocha tale became known to the Spaniards 
perhaps within a decade of their first arrival. 

29. Segunda Parte (p. 6): ‘‘Generalmente le nombran en la mayor 
parte Ticiviracocha, aunque en la provincia del Collao le llaman Zuapaca, 
y en otros lugares della Avnauan.”’ y 

30. Primera Parte de la Cronica (cap. LXXXVI, p. 434): ‘* Pre- 
guntando 4 los indios comarcanos quién hizo aquella antigualla, responden 
que otras gentas barbadas y blancas como nosotros, los cuales, muchos 
tiempos antes que los ingas reinasen, dicen que vinieron 4 estas partes y 
hicieron alli su morada.’’ There is another mention of the tradition, in 
the Description de la Tierra del Repartimiento de los Rucanas Anta- 
marcas de la Corona real, Jurisdiction de la Ciudad de Guamanga (1586, 
in Relaicones geograficas de Indias, vol. Ul, p. 210): ‘Par. 21.— 
Respondese al capitulo veinte y uno, que junto al pueblo de Za Vera 
Cruz de Cauana esta un pueblo derribado, al parecer, antiquisima 
cosa. Tiene paredes de piedra labrada, aunque la obra tosca; las 
portadas de las casas, algunas de ellas algo mas de dos varas en alto, 
y los lumbrales de piedras muy grandes ; y hay sefiales de calles. Dicen los 
indios viejos, que tienen noticia de sus antepasados, de oidas, que en tiem- 
pos antiquisimos, antes que los Ingas los sefioreasen, vino 4 esta tierra otra 
gente 4 quien llamaron Viracochas, y no mucha cantidad, y que 4 estos 
los seguian los indios viniendo tras ellos oyendo su palabra, y dicen ahora 
los indios que debian de ser santos. A éstos les hacian caminos, que 
hoy dia son vistos, tan anchos como una calle y de una parte y de otra 
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paredes bajas, y en las dormidas les hacian casas que hasta hoy hay 
memoria dellas, y para esta gente dicen que se hizo este pueblo dicho, y 
algunos indios se acuerdan de haber visto en este pueblo antiguo algunas 
sepulturas con huessos, hechas de piedras cuadradas y enlucidas por de 
dentro con tierra blanca, y al presente no parecen hueso ni calavera 
destos.”’ 

31. Primera Parte, p. 446. 

32. Idem (p. 443); Segunda Parte (p. 4): ‘‘ Tambien cuentan 
lo que yo tengo escripto en la primera parte, que en la isla de Titicaca, 
en los siglos pasados hobo unas gentes barbadas, blancas como nosotros, 
y que saliendo de Coquimbo un capitan que habia por nombre Cari, al- 
legé 4 donde agora es Chucuito, de donde, despues de haber hecho algu- 
nas nuevas poblaciones, pasé con su gente 4 la isla, y did tal guerra a esta 
gente que digo, que los maté a todos. Chirihuana, gobernador de aquel- 
los pueblos, que son del Emperador, me conté lo que tengo escripto.’’ 
This was told Cieza by an Aymara in 1549. 

33. Zhe Fables and Rites of the Yncas (Markham transl., pp. 6-8). 
He mentions Viracocha, but as a deity, and says he had two sons, one of 
whom was called Tocapo Viracocha. These sons ‘‘went until they 
reached the sea, whence they ascended to heaven, after having accom- 
plished all they had to do in this world.’’ It recalls the disappearance 
of Viracocha on the coast of Ecuador, as told by Betanzos and Cieza. 

34. Miscelinea Antarctica, (MS., Segunda Parte, cap. 19, fol. 
258): ‘*Que los Indios antiguos dan para tenerla por las antiguas tra- 
diciones de sus mayores . . . y la misma razon dan los de Chile sefialando 
su venida de acia el estrecho aquien llamamos de Magallanes.’’ Idem., 
Tercera Parte, cap. 6, fol. 333: ‘* Porque tambien dicen que a pocos 
afios despues [the death of Christ] fueron muertos en las partes superiores 
deste Piru ciertos varones de aspecto y presencia venerable barba larga 
vestido onesto,’’ etc. The note following refers to a similar tradition, 
from Huamachuco, which may be the same as that related by Balboa. 

Although the Jesuits make no mention of the cross of Carabuco, one 
of their number, Father Anello Oliva, evidently refers to the Tonapa tale 
in his Historia del Perv, y Varones insignes en Santidad de la Compania 
de Jesus, from 1631 (Lima, n. d., but about 1893, p. 127): ‘‘ Confir- 
mase este conocimiento con una larga y gran tradicion que tienen los 
naturales desta tierra que vino a ella un hombre con barbas (conocido 
por estas sefias, por no tener los Indios ningunas) y el cabello algo 
crespo, los ojos ¢arcos, de buena estatura, vestido de una camisseta 
morada y una manta carmesi, y que saliendo de la mar auia predicado a 
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la gente de la costa que no adorassen al Sol, Luna ni otras cossas. . . 
sino solo a Pachacamac, que era el Todopoderoso. Mas por que predicé 
que el Pachacamac teniendo un hijo se lo auian muerto los hombres y que 
assi lo auia querido su padre por amor de los mismos hombres, le apedre- 
aron y aun le quisieron matar, y dicen se fue huiendo aunque despues 
parecio en el pueblo de Hilavaya donde predico lo mismo y por esta 
racon tambien le quisieron matar y de hecho le echaron del lugar. . . 
[p. 128:] y que tergera vez el mismo despues de lo sugedido auia pare- 
gido en Copacauana junto al famoso templo del Sol que tengo contado 
estaba en la Isla de Titicaca y que predicando lo mismo que otras veces 
quisieron tambien matarle sacrificandole al Sol lo qual por que no faltaron 
algunos que lo contradixessen tomaron resolucion de quitalle la vida de 
tal suerte que no quedasse memoria del y que lleuandole muerto a una 
ysla despoblada de la propia laguna en una canoa se hundio la canoa con 
la gente que la llebaba y el cuerpo de manera que nunca mas pare¢io.’’ 
This tradition he obtained from a certain Catari from Cochabamba in 
central Bolivia. It indicates that the tale of a white and bearded man was 
also current among the coast indians of Peru. Oliva is not a very relia- 
ble guide, yet, while he has not attempted a critical sifting of the stories, 
it is not likely he invented them. Hilavaya or Ilabaya, is a village near 
Sorata, from which Carabuco may be reached in less than two days’ 
travel. 

35. The Augustines arrived in Peru in 1550. Their first attempt at 
conversions among Indians was at Huarochiri, but they soon had to 
abandon it on account of the approach of the insurgents under Francisco 
Hernandez Giron. This was in 1552 or 1553. The mission at Hua- 
machuco probably began in 1554, since it is stated in the Re/acion de la 
Religion y Ritos del Peru, hecha por los primeros Religiosos Agustinos 
que alli pasaron para la conversion de los Naturales (Documentos inéditos 
de Indias, vol. 1, p. 11): ‘En este tiempo se retiré el dicho Francisco 
Hernandez con su exército, y fué hasta Pucara, donde fue del todo des- 
baratado, y asi los religiosos tornaron 4 su obra y enviaron 4 otros dos a 
la provincia de Guamachuco que fueron el padre Fr. Juan de San Pedro y 
Fr. Juan del Canto.’’ . . . The action at Pucara was fought October 
8, 1554. — Carta de los Oydores que fueron con el ejército real, en perse- 
cucion de Francisco Hernandez, 4 la Audiencia de Panama, Cuzco, No- 
vember 5, 1554}; Bravo de Saravia, Carta é la Audiencia de Panamé, 
January 12, 1555 (Doc. inéd. de Indias, vol. 111, pp. 314-317). The date 
of the report is usually given as 1555, after Ternaux-Compans (Recueil 
de Documents et Mémoires originaux sur 1 Histoire des Possessions espa- 
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gnoles en Amérique, 1840, p. 83, note), whereas it is posterior to 1560. 
(Relacion de la Religion, etc., p. 55.) 

36. Relacion (p. 22). It recalls the work the Indians are said to 
have done for the Viracochas in the province of Guamanga. See Note 30. 

37. Relacion (p. 24): ‘*Y dicen los indios que aquel Viracoche les 
queria hacer cristianos y lo echaron de la tierra.’’ 

38. Ut supra: ‘De aqui vera V. S. como sin dubda por aquella 
tierra muchos afios antes habia memoria de cristianos y se habia predi- 
cado el Santo Evangelio, porque por los indios es muy comun, y alla en 
el Collao se hallé una estatua de piedra en un lugar que no me acuerdo 
del nombre, questo muy publico es, como Apéstol y con su corona y 
axotas [o/otas = sandals] como aca los pintan.’’ ‘The statue here men- 
tioned is probably the carving in stone said to exist or then to have ex- 
isted at Cacha, to which place, as stated in a previous note, the Viracocha 
tale was particularly attached. Betanzos describes it (Swma _y Narra- 
cion, p. 6) as follows: ‘‘En la cual guaca pusieron un bulto de piedra 
esculpido en una piedra grande de casi cinco varas en largo y de ancho 
una vara 6 poco ménos, en memoria de este Viracocha y de aquello alli 
subcedido ; lo cual dicen estar hecha esta guaca desde su antigtiedad hasta 
hoy.’’ Much more positive are the statements of Cieza (Segunda Parte, 
p- 9, cap. v): ‘* Yo pasando por aquella provincia, fui 4 ver este idolo, 
porque los espafioles publican y afirman que podria ser algun apéstol, y 
aim 4 muchos oj decir que tenia cuentas en las manos, lo cual es burla, 
si yo no tenia los ojos ciegos, porque aunque mucho lo miré, no pude 
ver tal ni mas de que tenia puestas las manos encima de los cuadriles, 
enroscados, los brazos, y por la cintura sefiales que debrian significar como 
que la ropa que tenia se prendia con botones.’’ The belief of the 
Spaniards that this statue represented some Apostle explains the ‘state- 
ments of the Augustines. 

39. Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti Yamqui Salcamayhua, author of 
the Relacion de Antigtedades deste Reyno del Piri, quoted in preceding 
notes, was a native of Orcusuyo, hence a Quichua neighbor of the 
Aymara. He makes a great profession of Christianity, and I am led to 
suspect that he did it on account of the strict investigations then carried 
on about idolatrous practices; for he wrote about 1613 (according to 
Jiménez de la Espada), when Arriaga and P. Terhuel carried on their 
famous official search. His book was published by Espada in Zres Re- 
laciones de Antigiedades peruanus, 1879, and there is also an English 
translation by Markham. I refer to the original Spanish text. Espada 
has been careful to preserve the style and orthography of the author 
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(p- 234): ‘* Digo que emos oydo siendo nijfio noticias antiquisimos y las 
ystorias, barbarismos y fabulas del tiempo de las gentilidades, que es como 
se sigue, que entre los naturales 4 las cosas de los tiempos passados 
siempre los suelen parlar,’’ etc. The term far/ar is to-day used by 
the Bolivian Aymara for ‘‘ to speak,’’ and they regard it as a legitimate 
Aymara word. I cannot find it in any vocabulary of the language. 
The extreme devotion to the Christian faith which Salcamayhua boasts 
renders the purity of his records of tradition somewhat suspicious. Still, 
the nucleus is so much in conformity with Betanzos and Cieza, that they 
were either obtained from their writings or were original traditions pre- 
served among the Indians of that district, colored of course, in time, and 
possibly still further adorned by himself. He could not well have been 
able to consult the manuscript of Betanzos or of the second part of 
Cieza, and the book of Ramos appeared in print after he had written his 
Relacton. See Note 53. 

40. Relacion (p. 236): ‘‘Los yndios de aquel tiempo dizen que 
suelen burlar deziendo, tan parlero hombre, aunque los predicaua siempre, 
no fueron oydos, porque los naturales de aquel tiempo no hezieron caudal 
ni casso del hombre. Pues se llam6 4 este baron,’’ etc. Following are 
the names given in the text. On the same page he adds two more desig- 
nations in Quichua, but I do not attempt to trace their signification. 

41. Idem: ‘An Ilegado entonces 4 estas provincias y reynos de 
Tabantinsuyu vn hombre barbudo, mediano de cuerpo y con cabellos 
largos, y con camissas algo largas, y dizen que era ya hombre passado 
mas que de mogo, que trayeya las canas, hera flaco, el qual andaua con 
su bordon, y era que ensefiaba a los naturales con gran amor, llamandoles 
4 todos hijos y hijas, el qual no fueron oydos ni hecho casso de los 
naturales, y quando andava por todas las provincias an hecho muchos 
milagros, & bisibles, solamente con tocar 4 los enfermos los sanaba, el 
qual no trayeya enterés ninguno ni trayeya hatos, el qual dizen que todas 
las lenguas hablaua mejor que los naturales, y le nombrauan,’’ etc. 

42. Idem, note 3. 

43- (p. 237): ‘Los viejos modernos del tiempo de mi padre, don 
Diego Felipe, suelen dezir que caci cacgi era lo mandamiento de Dios, 
principalmente los siete preceptos ; no les faltaua solamente nombre de 
Dios nuestro sefior, y de su hijo Jesucristo nuestro sefior les faltaua, que 
es publico notorio entre los viejos ; y las penas eran graues para los que 
quebrantauan.’’ This passage is preceded by one which, if genuine tra- 
dition from precolumbian times, is not devoid of interest. It says that 
Tonapa reached a village called Apotampo (it is not clear whether this is 
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the name of the place or of its chief), that the chief received him well, 
but the people listened to him only out of regard for their leader, and 
that he gave to the latter a piece of his stick and cut marks into it to cor- 
respond to each section of his sayings. Notched sticks were and are still 
used by the Indians of Peru and elsewhere, sometimes in place of knotted 
strings, and this custom is certainly a survival from times anterior to the 
conquest. The passage reads as follows (p. 237): ‘‘ De modo que en 
vn palo los recebieron lo que les predicaua, sefialandoles y rayandoles cada 
capitulo de los rrazones.’’ 

44. (p. 238.) The first part of the paragraph has been quoted in 
my text, therefore I give it here in the original Spanish: ‘‘ Este baron, 
dizen que andando predicando, llegé 4 los Andes de Carabaya, y en ella 
hizo una cruz muy grande, y los trajo por sus ombros, asta ponerles en vn 
cerro de Carapucu, en donde les predicé dando grandes bozes, echando 
lagrimas. Y en ella, vna hija de vn cacgique de aquella probingia, dizen 
que fueron echados en la cabeza con agua, y los yndios, biendo aquella 
manera, se entendieron que lababa la cabega y, asi lo tresquilé despues 
que fue preso el Zunapfa a buen recaudo, junto en la laguna grande de 
Carapuco. Carapuco quiere decir quando cantan cuatro bezes muy 4 la 
madrugada un abe llamada Pucupuco. Dizen que al amanecer entraron 
a Zunapa do estaba preso un mancebo muy ermogo, y los auia dicho: 
‘no tengas pena, que ya vengo a llamaros en nombre de la matrona que 
os esta aguardando solo, el qual esta para irse al lugar de hulguras.’ Y 
diziendo ansi, dizen que tocandole con los dedos 4 los cordeles, ques- 
taban atados de los quatro bragos, manos y piez; y en ella dizen que 
abia mucha gente de guardia, questaban ya sentenciado el dicho Zunapa 
a muerte cruel. Como digo, que al amanecer, como a las ¢inco oras de 
la mafiana, entraron en la laguna juntamente con el dicho mancebo, ten- 
diendoles sobre el agua la manta que traia, el qual manta ciruio en lugar 
de balca, de cuya llegada en el dicho pueblo de Carapucu y prouincia 
della alteraron los curacas y principales della,’’ etc. Three points de- 
serve to be considered in these statements: First, the cutting of the 
hair of the girl after she had been baptized, which shows that she was 
quite young, so that, according to the Aymard custom, still observed 
to-day, she had not yet been washed, that act of cleanliness being per- 
formed only after the ceremony of first hair-cutting. Second, the belief 
in the bird the song of which, at daybreak, prognosticates evil: this is 
also a present-day Aymara superstition. Thirdly, the planting of the 
cross on a height near Carabuco, also told by Cristoval de Jaque, Voyage, 
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45. Idem: ‘‘ Dicen que el dicho Zumnapa, despues de haberse ya 
librado de las manos de aquellos barbaros, estubo buen rrato encima de 
yna pefia llamado Titicaca ’’ — possibly Z7#/ka/a, the so-called sacred rock 
on the island. 

46. This is the same as the Viracocha tale told by Betanzos and 
Cieza, Suma y Narracion (p. 2), Segunda Parte de la Cronica (p. 7). 
It is also to be noted that Cieza mentions a second personage like the 
Viracocha, who came later: ‘‘Sin esto, dicen que, pasados algunos 
tiempos, volvieron 4 ver otro hombre semejante al questa dicho, el nombre 
del cual no cuentan, y que oyeron 4 sus antepasados por muy cierto, que 
por donde quiera que llegaba y hobiese enfermos, los sanaba, y 4 los ciegos 
con solamente palabras daba vista; por las cuales obras tan buenas y 
provechosas era de todos muy amado ; y desta manera, obrando con su 
palabra grandes cosas, llegé 4 la provincia de los Canas, en la cual, junto 
4 un pueblo que ha por nombre Cacha,’’ etc. The text of Salcamayhua 
(p. 239) is as follows: ‘‘ Y como se partié de aquel lugar, toda la gente 
questauan baylando se quedé hechas piedras, combertiendose, que hasta el 
dia de oy se echa de ber. Remito 4 los que han pasado por alli.’’ 

47- (p. 240:) ‘* Dizen quel dicho Zuzapa paso siguiendo al rrio de 
Chacamarca, hasta topar en la mar. Entiendo que paso por e! estrecho 
hacia la otra mar. Esto an averiguado por aquellos ingas antiquisimos.’’ 
It will be observed that he always insists on having obtained his informa- 
tion from strictly Indian sources. 

48. (p. 261:) ‘‘En este tiempo dicen que se acordé de yr en busca del 
lugar 4 do el baron Zfonapa abia llegado, llamado Titicaca, y de alli dizen 
que las truxo agua para ongir con ella al nuevo infante Yugaruca diciendo 
muchas alabanzas de 7fonapa, y avn dicen que en aquel manantial que 
esta encima de las pefias biuas como en vna taca, estaua el agua llamado 
Capacchana Quispisutoc Vno; y despues dizen que otros yngas suelen 
mandar traer un pomo, llamado Coriccacca, y los ponia ante ssi, para que 
estubiera en medio de la plaza del Cuzco, llamado Haocaypata Cucipata, 
alabando la agua tocada de Ztonapa,’’ etc. I have not been able to find 
any other reference to such a custom among the Inca, and am inclined to 
believe that Salcamayhua was either misled by his informants or strained 
his religious zeal beyond the limits of strict adherence to the Indian story. 

49. Idem: ‘‘Y en este tiempo dicen que los curacas de Asillo y 
Hururu les conto al ynga que cémo antiguamente abia llegado vn pobre 
viejo flaco, barbudo y con cabellos como mujeres, y camissa larga, y gran 
consejador en acto publico a toda la reptblica, y les dezia que el hombre 
se llamaua Ztonapa Vihinguira, el qual dizen que en la lengua de esta 
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provincia hablaua mejor y que los abia desterrado 4 todos los ydolos, yma- 
jines de los demas Haffifonos, 4 los serros nibados, donde jamas los 
hombres los llegauan, que son L/egues 6 Quenamaris. Y tras desto dicen 

; que todos los curacas y sus historiadores de los orejones les dixieron lo 
mismo, que habian desterrado ese mismo Ztonapa a todos guacas y ydolos 
4 los serros de Aosancata y Quiyancata y Sallcantay, y 4 Pitosiray.’’ 
Asillo, as well as Orurillo (Hururu), is in the vicinity of Azangaro, whence 
came the Indian who, at Keara, first told us the story of Juan Rubio. It 
seems, therefore, that this tale is the same as that of ‘Tonapa and that it 
was current about Azangaro three centuries ago. 

50. Idem: ‘‘ Y como cada prouincia de los curacas de Tauantinsuyo 
estauan en la plaga de Haucaypata, todos en sus lugares y asientos, dizen 
que los Guancas y Chinchay suyos, los dixeron que el Ztonapa Varivillca 
abia tambien estado en su tierra, y que los abia hecho una cassilla para su 
morada, y que en el entretanto los habian desterrado a todos los wacas y 
ydolos y afituros de las provincias de Hatunsaussaguanca, haciendo 
grandissimos burlas y vituperios ; de modo el dicho Ztonapa Varivilica \os 
abia desterrado, echandoles 4 todos los wacas 4 los serros nibados y car- 
ambanos, como en Pariaca y Uallollo.’’ Pariacaca and Guallollo are 
two mountains in the Yauyos country, east of Lima. ‘The Description y 
Relacion de la Provincia de los Yauyos toda, Anan Yauyos y Lorin 
Yauyos, hecha por Diego Davila Brizenwo, corregidor de Guarocheri, 
1856 (Relaciones geograjficas, vol. 1, p. 72), has a tradition concerning 
a war between the two mountains that appears to relate to some vol- 
canic disturbance in precolumbian times. Father Francisco de Avila, 
curate of San Damian, in the province of Huarochiri (adjoining Yau- 
yos), in his Narrative of the Errors, False Gods, and other Superstitions 
and Diabolical Rites in which the Indians of the Provinces of Huaro- 
chiri, Mama, and Chaclla Lived in Ancient Times, etc. (transl. by Mark- 
ham in Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the /ncas, Hakluyt Society, 
1873, cap. 1, p- 123), mentions this war also. He likewise tells (p. 124 
et seq.) the story of the idol Coniraya, which recalls the Tonapa tale, 
inasmuch as it says: ‘‘ They say that in most ancient times the Coniraya 
Uiracocha appeared in the form and dress of a very poor Indian clothed 
in rags, insomuch that those who knew not who he was reviled him and 
called him a lousy wretch. They say that this was the Creator of all 
things ; and that, by his word of command, he caused the terraces and 
fields to be formed on the steep sides of ravines, and the sustaining walls 
to rise up and support them. He also made the irrigating channels to 
flow, by merely hurling a hollow cane, such as we call a cane of Spain, 
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and he went in various directions, arranging many things. His great 
knowledge enabled him to invent tricks and deceits touching the Auacas 
and idols in the villages which he visited.’’ He then proceeds to relate 
how this being made pregnant a woman, called Cavillaca, by inducing her 
to eat a fruit called Zzcma, which is well known in Peru. ‘‘ When the 
nine months were completed she conceived and bore a son, herself 
remaining a virgin.’’ ‘Thus far it bears a certain resemblance to the 
Tonapa story and to the manner in which the birth of Christ might be 
represented by an Indian, from a tale told his tribe centuries ago. The 
admixture of Catholic ideas is interesting. In the course of three-quarters 
of a century that part of the story could easily have arisen through 
contact. It is noteworthy that the people of Huarochiri addressed 
Coniraya in their prayersas Viracocha. JVarrative, etc., p.124: ‘‘It is, 
however, certain that it was invoked and reverenced almost down to the 
time when the Spaniards arrived in this land. For when the Indians 
worshiped it they said, ‘ Coniraya Uiracocha (this name is that which 
they gave, and still give, to the Spaniards), thou art Lord of all: thine 
are the crops, and thine are all the people.’ In commencing any arduous 
or difficult undertaking, they threw a piece of coca (a well-known leaf) 
on the ground, as an oblation, and said, ‘Tell me, O Lord Coniraya 
Uiracocha, how I am to do this?’ The same custom prevailed among 
the weavers of cloth, when their work was toilsome and difficult. This 
invocation and custom of calling the idol by the name of Uiracocha cer- 
tainly prevailed long before there were any tidings of Spaniards in the 
country. It is not certain whether Coniraya or Pariacaca were first ; but 
as it is more probable that Coniraya was the more ancient, we will first 
relate his origin and history.’” The manner in which the woman Cavi- 
llaca became a mother recalls the tale of Pose-yemo among the New Mex- 
ican Tehuas, with the difference that in the latter story it is the child 
who plays the important part, whereas at Huarochiri mother and child are 
turned into stones on the coast (p. 127), and only Coniraya remains as a 
prominent actor, although he is also finally transformed into a rock. 

51. Relacion, etc., p. 263. 

52. Historia de Copacavana, edition of 1860, cap. 30, p. 60. 

53. See Notes 23, 28, and 39; also Cieza, Segunda Parte, p. 6. 
Tuapaca is probably ‘‘ Tarapaca.’’ There is a possibility that Father 
Ramos, before writing his book on Copacavana, or at the time he wrote 
it, read the work of the Dominican Fray Gregorio Garcia, Origen de los In- 
dios de el Nuevo Mundo, 1607. I quote from the edition of 1729, after 
having compared it carefully with the Editio princeps (lib. v, cap. vu, 
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PP- 331-333), in which the author states that he copied Betanzos. He 
calls it (on the margin) ‘‘ Histor. M. S. de los Incas.’’ 

54. Torres Rubio, Arte y Vocabulario de la Lengua Qui chua, edition 
of 1754, fol. 104, 77. 

55- Idem, fol. 95; Bertonio, Vocabulario, 1, p. 229. 

56. Segunda Parte (p. 10): ‘* Ques tanto decir como espuma de 
la mar; y cuanto al nombre es verdad, porque viva es nombre de 
manteca, y cocha de mar.’’ Agustin de Zarate, Historia del Descubri- 
miento y Conquista de la Provincia del Pert, edition of Vedia, vol. 
Il, p. 471: ‘*Que es tanto como espuma 6 grasa del mar.’’ Zarate 
published his work in 1555, two years after the first part of the chronicles 
of Cieza appeared. 

57. Corénica moralizada del Orden de San Avgvstin en el Perv, vol. 
I, 1638, lib. m1, cap. x, p. 366: ‘*Asentado este se conforman los 
Autores en dezir, que en todas las tierras arriba de Chuquiago, Chu- 
quisaca, Potosi i sus comarcas, déde el Licenciado Polo izo la aueriguacion, 
i en las de Chucuito.’” The memoir which Ondegardo wrote on the 
rites and folklore of the Peruvian Indians exists, in manuscript, at Lima ; 
it has never been published. 

58. Corénica, vol. 1, p. 320: ‘Al uno llamard Tunupa, que quiere 
decir gra sabio, sefior i criador. I al otro Taapac, que significa el ijo del 
criador, asi lo testifica el Padre F: Alonso Ramos, en su Copacavana.’’ 
Previously he says: ‘‘No era é] de Viracocha como pretende el Padre 
fray Gregoria Garcia, que ese dierd al primero que despues del diluvio vino 
por la parte del Setentrion 4 poblar este nuevo mundo, con otros que le 
acompafiaron, i andando el tiempo lo adoraron por Dios como dejamos 
dicho.’’ 

59. Compare the assertions of Calancha with Gregorio Garcia, 
Origen de los Indios (reprint by Barcia, 1729, lib. v, cap. VII, pp. 330- 
332)- 

60. Corénica, p. 320: ‘‘Pves venimos siguiendo 4 estos dos Predi- 
cadores del Evangelio, preguntemos las sefias, aspecto, talle i vestido, i 
el nonbre con que les Ilamavan. En todas las Provincias pasado el Brasil 
donde llamavan Tome, desde el Paraguay asta Tarija 500 leguas, les 
llamard Tume, i Tunume como verémos.”’ 

61. See Note 58. 

62. Corénica, vol. 1, p. 338. Calancha deserves mention chiefly 
because he refers to Ondegardo. 
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ARCHEOLOGY OF PAJARITO PARK, NEW MEXICO 
By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


INTRODUCTION 


In the summer of 1896 the writer commenced to investigate the 
archeology of the plateau between the Jemez mountain range and 
the Rio Grande in New Mexico. The ethnological significance of 
this region seemed at that time to have been overlooked, nor has 
it yet received much attention. The studies then begun have con- 
tinued intermittently ever since. 

The first object was to obtain such facts as could be obtained 
by exploration, photography, and a limited amount of excavation. 
I hope to be able to present at some future time an extended report 
on the archeology of this region. Much work is yet to be done. 
The data procured are insufficient for any exhaustive study. The 
present paper is a preliminary notice of the district, the work com- 
menced there, and the method employed. 

During much of the time I have had for assistants two of my 
former associates on the faculty of the New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity — Mr Richard H. Powell, now of Greeley, Colorado, and Mr 
Kenneth M. Chapman, of Las Vegas, New Mexico. To them I am 
indebted for a great part of the photographic work and the work of 
platting ruins. Mr Powell rendered especially valuable service in the 
study of the petroglyphs and in superintending excavations. Mr 
Chapman contributed freely of his rare artistic skill in the illustra- 
tive work. During the summer at Puye, in 1899, Miss Jessie M. 
Himes, of Normal, Ill., and Miss Carol Brewster, of Northampton, 
Mass., graduate students, rendered most efficient service in the 
study of the cliff-dwellings as well as at the excavations. Mrs 
Ruth Reynolds McNary, of Las Vegas, has generously given much 
time to the preparation of the pottery obtained and to the photo- 
graphs made therefrom for paleographic study. I have had much 
valuable help from my much esteemed old guide, Wajima, a head- 
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man of the Powhoge (San Ildefonso) Indians. His scrupulous 
care to point out every ruin and to make known to me its traditions, 
his patience in explaining Tewa expressions and legends, and his 
help in interpreting the paleography of pottery have greatly ad- 
vanced my knowledge of the ethno-archeology of the region. 


THE Rio GRANDE DISTRICT 


The scarcity, almost absence, of collections for comparative study 
from the Rio Grande district strikes every investigator in Pueblo 
anthropology. Of the four great drainage areas which embrace the 
Pueblo culture, namely, the Rio Grande, the San Juan, the Little 
Colorado, and the Gila, the first has received the least attention. 
No important expedition has made it an objective point, and few 
contributions of the first magnitude are to be found in ethno-arche- 
ological literature which have for their subject the aboriginal culture 
of the Rio Grande valley. In the study of the Rio Grande pueblos 
as a whole the works of Bandelier’ and Winship? are our main con- 
tributions. 

The study of the ethnology of the Rio Grande pueblos is at- 
tended with considerable difficulty. Arts and industries, sociologic 
conditions and languages, have undergone important modifications 
under the influence of civilization. Ceremonies have disintegrated 
with the passing of the clans in which they were developed. Primi- 
tive ritual has taken on numerous aspects of Christian worship, so 
that the process of separating recently acquired from autochthonous 
elements is a laborious one. Traditionary episodes must be sub- 
jected to the same scrutiny. However, there is an important resi- 
duum of unquestionably archaic facts resulting from this sifting 
process which is indispensable in any thorough investigation of the 
larger anthropological problems in view. 

In the field of prehistoric archeology, the Rio Grande valley 
affords exceptional attractions and yields a wealth of unique mater- 
ial: not of the kind that can be used to good advantage to enrich 
museums, for these ruins have never been prolific in pottery and 
other artifacts that attract collectors. This has partially saved 
them for close work on the ground. 


1Papers of the Arch. Inst. of America, American Series." 
2 The Coronado Expedition ; Fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. of Amer. Ethnology. 
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Ruskin once said that a nation writes its autobiography in three 
manuscripts — the book of its deeds, the book of its words, and the 
book of its art — no one of which can be understood unless we read 
the other two, and that, of the three, the last is the only one that 
is quite trustworthy and the one that is most vital to our knowledge 
of the nation’s life. Now, in the self-portraiture of primitive peoples 
there is scant record in the book of deeds and perhaps less in the 
book of words; the book of their art is the all-important one. 
Giving to the term its widest significance, we may say that the arts 
of a prehistoric people as disclosed by archeologic work afford 
our most valuable mass of facts for anthropologic study. It comes 
to us untainted by corrupting influences. Primitive art is per- 
fectly instinctive ; it displays the common gifts and the common 
beliefs of the people, and faithfully reflects the primitive mental proc- 
esses; it is*the least misleading of all anthropologic evidences, 
though we have done much blundering in the reading of it. But, 
as the French scholars continually say, ‘‘ Dans les sciences d’ obsérva- 
tion les tatonnements sont tnevitables.”” No other field has yielded 
so much light on the question of the gestation and generation of 
culture as has the Pueblo field, and none is to-day more promising 
for the investigator. Fundamental problems have been attacked 
and settled, only to raise a multitude of ethnographic and ethno- 
psychic questions the solution of which will demand the concerted 
effort of many students on large quantities of material. 

It was because of the lack of reliable material for comparative 
study from the Rio Grande basin that a strictly prehistoric field was 
sought in that region. A number of sections invite such investiga- 
tion ; for example, the arid plateau west of the Rio Grande, of which 
Acoma may be regarded as the geo-ethnic center; the upper Jemez 
valley ; the upper Pecos valley and the plains region east of the 
Manzano mountains, of which Tabira (“ Gran Quivira”’) is the center. 
All these are important and await close research. But the plateau 
lying between the Jemez mountains and the Rio Grande, extending 
from the Chama river on the north to the Cafiada de Cochiti on the 
south, appeared to be the richest in prehistoric remains and the 
freest from historical influences. It was accordingly chosen as our 
principal field of work. 
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PRELIMINARY WORK 


Preliminary reconnoissance of the above-mentioned plateau dis- 
closed the existence of a multitude of ruins scattered over the dis- 
trict which traditionary evidence ascribed to the two existing 
linguistic stocks of the Rio Grande valley — the northern and cen- 
tral groups to the Tanoan' and the southern group to the Keresan 
stock. An accepted boundary existed between these two stocks 
which research has not yet positively found. Tewa, Jemez, and 
Keres traditions say that the Rito de los Frijoles was the scene 
of a famous conclave at which an agreement was reached as to 
the territorial limits of the various neighboring tribes. The Keres 
name for this valley and the village therein (Tyuonyi, “the place 
of the compact or treaty’’) seems to confirm this. 

Up to the present time the research has been confined princi- 
pally to portions of the northern and central groups. It was be- 
lieved that Pajarito Park, extending from Santa Clara cafion on the 
north to Rito de los Frijoles on the south, embraced practically 
every phase of the prehistoric culture of the district. Accordingly 
that portion was mapped out first and the work proceeded as de- 
scribed below. Relations, unforeseen at the beginning, between the 
former inhabitants of this plateau and those of regions as far distant 
as the Little Colorado and the Hopi or Tusayan plateau, and pos- 
sibly the Gila, have been disclosed as the work proceeded, which 
make it most desirable to extend the investigation. The successful 
study of these relations can be accomplished only when we have 
material on hand from every part of the district, accompanied by 
authentic records and supplemented with ethnologic data from ex- 
isting pueblos, so that exact comparative methods may be used. 
There is available for this purpose an invaluable body of authentic- 
ally-recorded material in the National Museum from various sites 
in the Little Colorado basin and the Hopi plateau, and it is to be 
hoped that researches now in progress or hitherto accomplished 
will, when published, bring into availability much similar material 
from the San Juan and Gila basins. Those who are providing the 
museum collections on which the students of the future must depend 


1] employ the linguistic stock name of Powell, which includes the various Tewa, 
Tigua, Tano, Jemez, and Piros dialects. 
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for material should bear in mind that only exact localization of 
specimens will permit of exact methods of study. In other words, 
if natural-history methods are capable of successful application to 
culture history, the same importance must be attached to exact 
localization of specimens in the latter as in the former. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


An important first step was to ascertain the distribution of the 
former population. To this end an exploration, designed to cover 
every quarter-section of land in the district, was commenced. For 
two seasons this was pushed as vigorously as possible, and some 
additions have been made to it each year up to 1903. This is still 
unfinished. The results, so far as accomplished, are displayed in the 
accompanying map (plate xx1), which is not submitted as a mathe- 
matical archeological survey. The topography is derived in part 
from official Land Office surveys, in part from the sheets of the 
Geological Survey, and in part from our own notes. Accordingly I 
can not vouch for its mathematical accuracy. <A portion of the 
territory covered is on unsurveyed land. The archeological features 
of the map are our own. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RUINS 


The ruins embraced in the district are distributed in three irreg- 
ular groups. The most northerly I have called the Puye group, 
this being the traditional name of its principal village. Following 
the same system, I have designated the central the Tchrega, and 
the southern the Tyuonyi group. The ruins of the Puye and 
Tchrega groups have been known traditionally as the former homes 
of Tanoan clans, and those of Tyuonyi as the early habitations of 
Queres or Keresan clans. As yet there is no archeological evi- 
dence to the contrary, and there is much to confirm this. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RuINS 
I refer to the domiciliary structures described in this paper as 
(1) cliff-dwellings and (2) pueblos. By the first term I mean those 
ancient dwellings of sedentary Indians that are wholly or in part 
embraced within cliffs, built against cliffs, or situated on ledges 
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under overhanging cliffs (plates xx11 to xxiv) ; they are both single 
and multiple chambered, both isolated and communal. By the 
second term I mean the communal houses of the Pueblo Indians 
that are situated on mesas, in valleys, or on plains, independent of 
support from natural rock walls ; they are both ancient and modern, 
and are always multiple-chambered. 

Popular nomenclature long ago settled upon the terms c/if- 
dwelling and pueblo, They are exact enough for all practical pur- 
poses. An obvious fact of geological environment gave rise to the 
first, and a fact of social organization to the second term. There 
are no structural differences on which to separate them. Geological 
environment gives name to the cliff-dwelling absolutely. A pueblo 
would be a cliff-dwelling if it were situated against or under a cliff; 
if away from the cliff environment it remains a pueblo. “A fog is 
a cloud in which you are. A cloud is a fog in which you are not.” 
Dr Fewkes' makes the fundamental difference one of dependence 
on or independence of natural rock walls, and the distinction seems 
quite adequate. 

The term pueblo is applied to a single structure or to a cluster 
of such structures. There is but one kind of pueblo building — it 
is invariably a cluster of rooms or cells. There are numerous 
variations of extension or arrangement, but not of structure. The 
cells may be arranged irregularly or they may follow a definite 
alignment of common wall; they may be arranged in one story or 
with superimposed stories. The orthodox form of the Rio Grande 
pueblo is an arrangement of four sections or of four separate houses 
inclosing or nearly inclosing a quadrangle (figure 13). There 
appears to be a general tendency to form quadrangles, but most of 
them are incomplete and there are many more aberrant than 
orthodox arrangements. Two elements enter into the morphology 
of the pueblo cluster: New buildings or large sectional additions 
are occasioned usually by the arrival of new clans or phratries ; 
but new cells in clusters of two or more are added to the side, front, 
back, or top of the maternal residence as new marital alliances are 
contracted. Pueblo daughters do not “marry off’ as ours do; 


1See discussion of ‘‘ Ruins in Verde Valley,’’ by J. Walter Fewkes ; Seventeenth 
Ann. Rep. Bur. of Amer. Ethnol., part 2. 
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rather they ‘“‘ marry on,” as I used to hear said in the rural districts 
by men whose sons-in-law came to live at the daughters’ ancestral 
home. The new family is always annexed to the maternal clan, 
and, unless prevented by surrounding conditions, the daughter 
will build her home adjoining that of her mother. It might almost 
be stated as a law of growth for pueblo houses that development in 
any direction or quarter is in proportion to the number of daugh- 
ters born there, and that decay or abandonment of rooms proceeds 
in an inverse ratio to the number of daughters. I am aware 
that other modifying influences have been well established which 
practically annul this natural tendency. Thus the gradual accretion 
of new rooms to the pueblo, which is occasioned by new mar- 
riages, tends to irregularity of arrangement with reference to the 
general ground-plan, while large additions occasioned by the arrival 
of considerable numbers at one time tend to symmetrical growth. 
In the district under consideration every arrangement possible to 
rectangular blocks or cells is represented by numerous examples. 

The many single-chambered structures scattered over the form- 
erly arable valleys and mesas are not to be regarded as pueblos ; 
they were used as camps or lookouts, as similar structures to-day 
are used in summer by the Tewas. The building had only a par- 
tial wall; the masonry was usually carried to a height of three or 
four feet ; there was an open space above the half wall, closed with 
brush as occasion demanded, and the structure was surmounted by 
a brush roof. 

In considering the domiciles of the cliffs I can not so readily 
accept the classification of my predecessors. The term cliff-dwelling 
applies so perfectly to all domiciles of the cliff environment and is 
so firmly established by popular usage that I cannot bring myself 
to use the classification into cave dwellings, cavate lodges, and true 
cliff-dwellings. They are all equally true cliff-dwellings. I prefer 
to remove the term cave-dwelling from the nomenclature of cliff- 
domiciles, restricting it to the widely different culture of the so- 
called “‘cave-men,” or dwellers in natural caves, and then to use 
but the one term to designate all cliff-domiciles. The term so used 
embraces a wide range of domiciles which shade almost insensibly 
from one to another. This gradation is shown in the accompany- 
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ing series of photographs from Pajarito Park. It will be seen that 
there are certain fundamental structural differences, bridged over in 
various ways, but nevertheless affording a valid basis for separation 
into types, as follows : 

Type A.— Open-front dwellings. These are usually but not 
always single-chambered ; not in strongly defensive sites ; originally 
shaped by wind erosion but enlarged and further shaped by exca- 
vation, which was the only industrial process employed in their 
construction. (See plate xxi, I, 2.) 

Tyre B. — Excavated dwellings with closed front. These have 
the common characteristic of a front wall, either of the natural 
rock in situ, or of masonry. They are usually, though not always, 
multiple-chambered ; wholly artificial ; usually in strong defensive 
sites ; floors usually below the level of the threshold ; generally with 
a crude fireplace beside the doorway; frequently provided with a 
smoke vent; rooms usually rectangular and well shaped; floors 
and walls plastered ; dado in red usually around the base of the 
wall; front walls from a foot to four feet thick. This type displays 
great advance over type A in constructive skill. In type A the 
only industrial process employed was excavation or digging. In 
the various forms of type B a considerable variety of constructive 
processes is displayed, viz., excavation, masonry, plastering, paint- 
ing, and carpentry. 

Plate xxu1, figure 3, illustrates the simplest form of type B; 
it has a small rectangular doorway without casing. Figure 4 illus- 
trates the introduction of masonry. The doorway is cased in 
stone laid in adobe mortar. The dwelling is furnished with a 
smoke vent. These appear to be improvements on a dwelling 
originally like that shown in figure 3. Figure 5 of the same plate 
shows a perfectly preserved casing surrounded with additional and 
well-preserved masonry. Figure 6 illustrates a free use of ma- 
sonry to replace the entire front wall of natural rock which had 
fallen away. 

Figure 1 of plate xxii illustrates a still more advanced use of 
masonry ; almost the entire front wall is artificial, and the masonry 
is the best I have seen in this section. The rooms are finely shaped. 
This was a small, natural cavern under an overhanging ledge, exca- 
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vated into the desired shape and then walled up. It is situated in 
Sandia cafion. Figure 2, plate xxi1I, is similar to figure 5, plate XXII. 
It has a cased doorway and has the new feature of a vestibule ex- 
cavated from the natural rock. This vestibule was roofed and served 
the purpose ofa room. The back room was furnished with a smoke 
vent. Figure 3 of plate xx111 is a restoration, but it is, I think, quite 
true to history. It consists of the excavated room with an external 
structure which, while to all intents and purposes was a porch, ac- 
tually served for domiciliary purposes more than did the cave rooms. 
These porches were built of poles, stone, and brush, the cliff wall 
furnishing the posterior support for roof and floor beams. This 
feature was very generally in use throughout the district. 

Type C. Pueblo-like chiff-dwellings. These exhibit every feature 
of independent pueblos. They are built of stone. Masonry, plaster- 
ing, and carpentry are involved. They display advance in construc- 
tive skill over type B, principally in masonry. In their development 
they were subject to the same laws that govern the growth of 
independent pueblos. 

The lower part of plate xxiv, 1, illustrates this type built against 
the cliff These were not numerous. Those illustrated were at 
Tchrega and could be shown only by restoration. The foundation 
walls are clearly defined. The upper stories were not superimposed 
upon lower chambers, but rested on the talus. Back of the rooms 
which abutted against the cliff were excavated rooms that were used 
for storage and in some cases as burial crypts. 

Plate xxiv, 2, illustrates the so-called Montezuma Castle on 
Beaver creek, a branch of the Rio Verde in Arizona, and is intro- 
duced here to complete the series of illustrations of pueblo-like cliff- 
dwellings. There is no representative of the communal cliff-dwell- 
ing built on ledges under overhanging cliffs in Pajarito Park. 

It will be seen that types A and B include those dwellings usu- 
ally classed as cavate lodges. Type C comprises those that are 
structually identical with pueblos. Plate xxiv, 1, illustrates a form 
not heretofore described, so far as I know. Plate xxrv, 2, illus- 
trates the so-called ‘true cliff-dwellings.” The classification, by 
both methods, of the examples figured is concisely shown as 
follows : 
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I. Cliff dwellings: Type A, plate xxu, figures 1, 2; Type B, 
plate xx, figures 3 to 6, and plate xx111; Type C, plate 
XXIV, figures 1 (lower part) and 2. 
II. Pueblos: Plate xxiv, 1 (upper part). 
As classified by Dr Fewkes and others : 
I. Cavate dwellings: Plates xx11 and 
II. Cliff dwellings: Plate xx1v, 2. 
III. Pueblos: Plate xxiv, 1 (upper part). 


THE Tyvonyi Group 


Of the three groups in which the ancient population of Pajarito 
Park was distributed, the Tyuonyi was the most southerly. It lies 
between the Rito de los Frijoles and the Cafiada de Cochiti, and is 
one of the wildest and most picturesque regions of the Southwest. 
Here the characteristic potreros of the Park reach their most stu- 
pendous heights and the cajions correspondingly great depths. The 
district has been described by Bandelier' and Lummis.” 

Pending further investigations only the briefest notice of this 
group will be given in this paper. The most important ruins are 
the cliff-dwellings and pueblos of the Tyuonyi or Rito de los 
Frijoles. The former exist in large numbers and are principally of 
type B. These and the pueblos in the valley were doubtless con- 
temporaneously occupied. Numerous other pueblo ruins exist in 
the district farther south, chief of which are those on Potrero de las 
Vacas and Potrero de las Casas, the ruins of Haatse on Potrero Chato, 
Kuapa in Cajfiada de Cochiti, and those on Potrero Viejo. The 
archeological remains in this group that are unique are the 
famous “‘ stone pumas”’ of Potrero de las Vacas and Potrero de los 
Idolos, and the exceptionally large ceremonial cave in the face of 
Potrero de las Vacas, overlooking the Cajiada de la Cuesta Colo- 
rada, known as “La Cueva Pintada.” The range of variations 
in domiciliary structures is not nearly so great in this group 
as in the group farther north. Some of the pueblos were built 
largely of bowlders and adobe, and accordingly are not well preserved. 

It is generally accepted that these are all ruins of former habita- 


1 Final Report, and The Delight Makers, by A. F. Bandelier. 
2 The Wanderings of Cochiti,in The Land of Poco Tiempo, by Charles F. Lummis. 
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tions of the Keres people. They are regarded by the Cochiti 


Indians as the homes of their ancestors, but it is an open question - 


whether the principal clusters of ruins represent contemporaneous 
settlements of clans which finally came together at the modern 
pueblo of Cochiti, or successive migrations of the whole tribe. 


THE TcHREGA GRouP 


Of the Tchrega group we have absolutely no published details, 
except a brief notice, by Bandelier,’ of the ruin which gives its 
name to the group. The geographical, or rather the geological, 
limits of this section are well defined. On the west is the lofty 
Jemez (locally known as the Valles) mountains. On the east the im- 
mense gorge of White Rock cajion forms its entire boundary. On 
the other two sides it is embraced between the deep cleft of Juege 
cafion andthe Tyuonyi. The surface is an enormous volcanic sheet, 
in some places 2,000 feet thick, which here extends to the river and 
presents the great escarpments which are seen from the railroad in 
the cafion below San Ildefonso. The country is exceedingly rough 
and difficult of access. 

Cliff-dwellings of all three types are abundant, but are not so 
numerous as in the Puye section. Many of those of type B are in 
an almost perfect state of preservation, as shown in plates xxII, XxIII, 
and exhibit the best workmanship that I have seen in this kind of 
cliff-house architecture. This is displayed in the masonry where 
any is used, in the shaping of interiors, in the plastering of walls 
and floors, and in wall painting. In some of these rooms dados 
are executed in tasteful patterns of yellow and two shades of red. 
The remains of the best representatives of pueblo-like cliff-dwellings 
built against vertical cliffs and advancing out in several terraces 
over the talus are here. (See lower part of plate xxiv, I.) 

Several of the larger pueblo ruins of this group will be described 
as fully as the limits of this paper will permit, as they are new to 
archeological literature. Before describing particular ones, how- 
ever, the following general account may be presented as applicable 
to all the large pueblos of both the Tchrega and Puye groups. 
They are all built of fairly well shaped blocks of volcanic tufa, of 


1 Final Report, part 11. 
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an average of about six inches in thickness and eight inches in width. 
The blocks vary in length from a foot to four feet. The buildings 
present no features of construction that are new to pueblo archi- 
tecture. The blocks are laid in adobe mortar. Small stones for 
chinking are freely used. Inner walls when protected by débris are 
covered with a durable plaster which shows evidence of many 
successive renewals. Doorways in the interior average about 
15 x 40 inches in size, cased with wood, nearly all with stone 
sills. No doorways are found in exterior walls, and only small 
round windows, usually less than a foot in diameter and near the 
floor. This feature is found also in the cliff-dwellings of type B 
and suggests a possible function in ventilation. The timbers used 
were very small, rarely exceeding six inches and more often not 
more than four inches in diameter. This is a singular circumstance 
when we consider that it occurs in a region where large timbers 
were plentiful and near at hand, and naturally are to be looked for 
in such large buildings. It is a peculiarity of construction to be 
considered in comparison with the large pueblos of Chaco cajion, 
which are smaller than these, but in which the timbers used 
would average much larger, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
the Chaco cafion pueblos are situated in an absolutely treeless 
country. Timbers 40 feet long and 18 inches in diameter have 
been found in the ruins of Pueblo Bonito. I am unable to say 
where the timbers were obtained, but certainly not nearer than 
thirty miles away. The movement of these timbers by men 
without beasts of burden is an interesting problem in prehistoric 
transportation. Another interesting point of comparison between 
the buildings of these two regions is in their masonry. Much 
smaller blocks of stone prevail in the Chaco buildings, and they 
present smoother and more beautiful walls than those of Pajarito 
Park. This does not necessarily point to greater constructive skill, 
for the natural cleavage of the Chaco sandstone renders dressing 
almost unnecessary, while the dressing of the volcanic tufa of the 
Pajarito with stone tools would leave comparatively rough surfaces. 
The building stone at the Chaco lent itself readily to tasteful ar- 
rangement in alternating courses of thick and thin blocks, and also 
made the almost unique curved walls of these pueblos possible. 
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The large rough tufa blocks of the Pajarito could not easily be 
worked and set in this way, and they permitted of no decorative 
effect in arrangement of courses. The difference in material also 
accounts for the great difference in the preservation of the walls. 
The flat slabs of sandstone fit together quite perfectly, with but little 
mortar to weather out. The imperfectly flattened surfaces of the 
tufa blocks are readily freed by the weather from the supporting 
mortar and chinking stones, and collapse of the walls soon follows. 
In Pajarito Park it is only in exceptional cases that walls remain 
above the surrounding débris to a height of more than seven or 
eight feet, while in the Chaco walls still stand at a height of 39 
feet above the débris and 48 feet above the foundation. There is 
no difference in isolation or protection from destructive agents to 
account for this, and probably but little in age. An evidence that 
the height of ruined walls bears little relation to the question of 
age of ruins is seen in the fact that some of the ruins of the 
Tyuonyi group, where bowlders or cobblestones were used, are 
almost completely leveled to the ground, the convex surfaces of the 
stone affording no stability to the walls. These buildings we know 
to have been occupied in comparatively recent times. 

Passing now toa consideration of individual ruins of the Tchrega 
group, we may discuss briefly some of the most important only. 


1. OTOWT 

This ruin is situated unlike any other of the first magnitude in 
the Park. It is on a hilltop which occupies an irregular bench 
midway between the level of the valley and the top of the mesa 
above Pueblo cafion, a mesa probably 800 feet high. The form 
is also unique, as is shown by the accompanying ground-plan 
(figure 12). It consists of a cluster of five houses which were 
situated on very irregular ground and were connected at one 
end by a common wall, with the exception of section E, which 
was detached. Unlike any other that I have seen in the 
Pajarito district, Otowi contained circular kivas built within the 
pueblo walls, as at Pueblo Bonito in Chaco cafion. There were 
ten kivas at Otowi, two of which were entirely within the walls 
(see sections A and £). Section a was for the greater part a 
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single-story structure, though it contained a few second-story 
rooms. As thorough an examination of the ruin as was possi- 
ble without excavation disclosed a well-defined ground-plan, sub- 
stantially as shown in the drawing. It must be borne in mind, and 
this applies to all the plans figured in this paper, that the platting 
was done without excavation and in many places the débris will 
not permit of an exact determination of the walls, in which cases 
some conjectural work must be done. No drawing showing exact 
alignment of walls can be made until some thousands of tons of 
stones are moved. 

Section B has numerous indications of second-story rooms. 
Section c was the largest of the cluster and must have been three 
stories high, as were sections D and £. It does not preserve the 
regularity of the other sections. Section —E may have had some 
fourth-story rooms. Altogether the five houses at Otowi contained 
over 450 ground-floor rooms. The number of superimposed rooms 
would be purely a matter of conjecture. 

No difference in age is discernible among the houses at Otowi, 
but traditionary evidence establishes its evolution beyond question. 
It consisted originally of one house (section c) which would have 
almost an exact counterpart in one of the house-groups of Taos. A 
group of clans occupying a small valley pueblo was compelled to 
seek the protection of a stronger defensive site, and a defensive 
alliance was formed with the people of Otowi, already favorably 
located. Accordingly a new house was built near-by by the new- 
comers. The other houses represent similar successive accretions. 
The entire development of the village was probably a matter of but 
a few years. A reservoir, which doubtless supplied water for drinking 
purposes at times, was placed, as was so often the case among both 
ancient and modern pueblos, so as to receive the drainage from the 
village. This failure to recognize the contamination of the water 
supply doubtless accounts for the persistent traditions of “ great 
sicknesses.”’ 

No cliff-dwellings are in the immediate vicinity of Otowi. 
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2. TSANKAWYT (Tewa: ‘Place of the round cactus ’’) 
About two miles southeast of Otowi is the ruin of Tsankawi, 
the most picturesquely situated of any settlement of primitive people 
that I have ever seen. It is a veritable “sky city.” From the top 


Section B. 


Section C. 


Section D. 
Fic. 13. —Ground-plan of Tsankawi. 
of Tsankawi mesa one looks upon a stupendous panorama — the 


Jemez range on the west; on the eastern horizon a hundred miles 
of the lofty Santa Fé range; glimpses of the Rio Grande and its 
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fertile valley through a cleft some ten miles away, beyond which 
lies the dreary sand-waste of the immense Tertiary lake that was 
emptied when the Rio Grande drainage was established ; and near 
at hand in every direction huge yellow volcanic mesas and profound 
depths of wooded cafions. The site was chosen entirely for its de- 
fensive character and is an exceptionally strong one. 

The builders of Tsankawi kept to the orthodox rectangular plan, 
as shown in figure 13. The masonry is in no respect different from 
that of Otowi. There were ten kivas at Tsankawi—a large num- 
ber for the population, which probably never exceeded 300 to 400 
people, although this would be considerably increased if we count the 
population of the cliff-village in the south face of the mesa. The 
growth of Tsankawi is a repetition of the development of Otowi. 
It was a composite pueblo, consisting of four virtually independent 
houses. The sections were brought about by the alliance of groups 
of clans, and the growth from within, which the nature of the site 
directed toward compactness, was so managed as to preserve the 
symmetry of the ground-plan. Other clans clustered about the 
mesa in cliff-dwellings, principally of type B, some of which are 
excellently constructed. The ground-plan of Tsankawi pueblo 
embraces about 200 rooms. The sections were each probably 
three stories high. 


3. NAVAKWIT (Tewa: ‘Place of the hunting trap’’) 


The site of this village was not strongly defensive. It was one 
of the first of the large villages to be abandoned. The original 
nucleus was section B (figure 14), which, it will be observed, was 
considerably enlarged by internal growth. The character of the site 
being such as not to make compactness an obvious desideratum, the 
growth tended to considerable irregularity. Section a is tradition- 
ally said to represent a late accession of clans from a neighboring 
small pueblo who were allowed to become “ trail keepers.” 


4. TCHREGA (Tewa: ‘‘abird’’ ; Spanish, Pajarito, ‘‘ small bird’’) 

Tchrega was the largest pueblo in the Pajarito district, and with 
the extensive cliff-village clustered about it, the largest aboriginal 
settlement, ancient or modern, in the Pueblo region of which I have 
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personal knowledge, with the exception of Zufi. The ruin shows 
a ground-plan of upward of 600 rooms (see figure 15). Mr K. M. 
Chapman has prepared in water-color, a photograph of which is 
shown in plate xxIv, I, a restoration of the pueblo with a small por- 
tion of the tributary cliff-village. I believe the result to be quite 
true to history. 

The original nucleus was section A, which constituted one 
house. Section B was an independent house and represents a large 
accession which is thought to have been the entire population of 
Navakwi, which joined with Tchrega for mutual aid. The large 
irregular section c represents smaller accessions from without as 
well as natural evolution from within. The cliff-village along the 
side of the mesa, shown by restoration in plate xxiv, I, was the most 
extensive group of pueblo-like cliff-dwellings of the kind of which I 
have any knowledge. The cluster extends along the cliff for three- 
quarters of a mile and represents accessions from many small pue- 
blos. Tchrega was the last of all the villages of Pajarito Park to be 


abandoned. 
5. SMALL PUEBLOS 


A large number of small pueblos, which seem to antedate the 
large ones that have been described, are scattered over the sur- 
rounding region, but nowhere are they so numerous as to the 
southwest of Tchrega. Portions of the Ramon Vigil Grant, on 
which Tchrega is situated, are literally covered with small pueblos, 
as will be seen from the map (plate xx1). It was from these scat- 
tered groups that the great aggregations at Tchrega, Navakwi, 
Tsankawi, and Otowi were formed. Enough excavation has been 
done in these small pueblos to establish their greater antiquity, not 
only from the present condition of the ruins, but from the character 
of the pottery found. This is further and finally established by tra- 
ditionary evidence. 

Although this is now a timbered country, a considerable part 
of it, especially portions just north of the Rito de los Frijoles 
where ruins are so thickly clustered, must once have been agri- 
cultural land. It has evidently been forested since the abandon- 
ment of the small pueblos. Prior to the sale of the marketable 
timber from the Ramon Vigil Grant, trees large enough to furnish 
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saw-logs were to be seen growing within the ruins. A case of 
this is seen in plate xxv1, 1. No cemeteries have been found about 
the small pueblos—no burials of any kind, in fact. One kiva is 
usually found, occasionally two, rarely three. These were all round 
kivas, almost entirely subterranean. None of their timbers are pre- 
served. The pottery is quite strictly utilitarian and bears but little 
ornamentation. 


THE PuyeE Group 


This is the best known section of Pajarito Park. It was 
visited and briefly described by James Stevenson’ in 1880 and 
by Powell? in 1885, and was the subject of some investigation by 
Bandelier in the early eighties. Since then almost every worker in 
southwestern archeology has seen something of the Puye. Several 
brief accounts of it are extant, among which may be mentioned 
one by the late Hon. George H. Wallace * and an official report by 
Mr James D. Mankin.‘ No serious study of the archeology of 
the group has yet been published. 

The group embraces the villages of Puye and Shufinne, a large 
number of scattered small pueblos, and a vast number of cliff-dwell- 
ings. 

1. PUYE (Tewa: ‘berry’’) 

The settlement consisted of the large pueblo on the top of Puye 
mesa (plate xxv, I,) and the extensive tributary cliff-village. The 
pueblo was a huge quadrangular structure, next to Tchrega the 
largest in the park. My plan of Puye is not at this moment access- 
ible. It was the most compact, the most regular of all the large 
pueblos. The quadrangle had but one entrance, this being at the 
southeastern corner in the eastern side. The four sides are so con- 
nected as to form practically one structure, though it is not to be 


‘Collections of 1880, by James Stevenson; Second Ann. Rep. Bur. of Amer. 
Ethnology. 

2 Report of the Director, by J. W. Powell; Seventh Ann. Rep. Bur. of Amer. 
Ethnology. 

34 Day in the Cliff Dwellings, by George H. Wallace ; Land of Sunshine, Los 
Angeles, Cal., June, 1900. 

4 Report on the Ancient Cliff Dwellings in New Mexico and the Proposed Es- 
tablishment of the Pajarito National Park, by James D. Mankin; MS. report in the 
General Land Office, Washington, 1900. 
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inferred that it was all built at one time. It presents no new con- 
structive architectural features. 

There are in this building many evidences of reoccupancy after 
having been once abandoned. Doors and windows previously used 
are found closed with masonry and plastered over. The last floor 
is laid upon a foot or more of débris accumulated upon an original 
floor and not removed in the remodeling. The pottery between 
these two floors is noticeably different from that above the upper 
floor. Round kivas, mostly subterranean, are found both inside 
and outside the court. 

The cliff-village at Puye was a very extensive one. This mesa 
is a mile and a quarter in length and a great part of the south face 
is literally honeycombed with dwellings, mostly of type B. A ledge 
midway up the face of the cliff divides it into two parts. In some 
places the lower part contains three levels of dwellings, the bottom 
series being in many instances below the talus. The dwellings 
above the ledge are more scattered, but are also disposed in three 
levels. They are not generally so well constructed as those in the 
lower part and are in a more ruinous condition. There is rarely 
communication between dwellings in different levels ; when such con- 
nection exists it appears to be accidental. The porches illustrated in 
plate xx1II, 3, were a prevalent feature here. Two round excavated 
kivas are found in a ledge in front of the cliff. A number of caves, 
of unusual size for this locality, evidently served the purpose of 
kivas for the inhabitants of the cliff-village. I have not noticed what 
were obviously cave kivas in other parts of the park. 


2. SHUFINNE 
On a high mesa (plate xxv, 2) which rises abruptly from the 
plateau about three miles to the northwest of Puye, on the other. 
side of Santa Clara cafion, was the small pueblo of Shufinne, with 
an accompanying cliff-village. This was contemporary with Puye 
and was eventually absorbed into it. Both the pueblo and the cliff- 
village at Shufinne were rather inferior in construction. 


3. OTHER SITES 
Numerous other small pueblos are scattered over the Puye ter- 
ritory, the history of which is merely a repetition of the process of 
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concentration noticed in the Tchrega group. West and south of 
Puye are numerous open-front caves, and practically every cliff for 
some miles to the south is honeycombed in its southern face with 
dwellings. 

The oft-published tradition of the Santa Clara Indians that the 
pueblo and cliff-village at Puye were the home of their ancestors is 
well known. This tradition has been so often repeated to inquirers 
that any Santa Clara Indian immediately assents to it. A close 
examination of the tradition, however, reveals the fact that it refers. 
to an occupancy of these domiciles within historic time and which 
lasted only a few years. It was simply a reoccupancy, as no new 
domiciles were built, but both pueblos and cliff-dwellings were re- 
modeled and considerably modernized. Evidences of this late oc- 
cupancy are everywhere plain, especially in the repairs of the houses. 
There are also many fragments of modern Santa Clara pottery, 
though not of their now prevailing solid red and black ware, which 
is of very recent origin. Santa Clara Indians tell of one family 
having occupied these dwellings as recently as fifty years ago. 
It is not my purpose to enter upon any specific exposition of the 
traditionary history of the villages herein described, though much 
of it has been obtained. The subject will be referred to again ina 
general way toward the close of this paper. 


PICTOGRAPHS 


The pictographs of the former inhabitants can be studied from 
the rock pictures and pottery decorations. Petroglyphs are found 
throughout the entire park, but nowhere in such numerous and 
well-preserved specimens as at Puye. These are among the best 
executed of all petroglyphs in the Pueblo region; moreover, they 
are of more serious designs than in many other places, and many of 
them could have been executed only with much labor. They would 
thus seem to possess rather higher significance than is to be at- 
tached to such archeological remains in many places. No study of 
the petroglyphs will be attempted in this paper. The illustrations 
presented give a fair idea of the range of designs. By significance 
these might be grouped as religious, totemic, and legendary ; by 
form as outline, intaglio, and relief. 
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Figure 16, c, pictures an ancient Tewa legend which in modern 
times has been developed into the ‘‘ Montezuma’”’ myth of Pecos, 
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Fic. 16. — Petroglyphs on the Puye cliffs. 


Taos, and other pueblos. The figures marked e, z, and 7 are note- 
worthy as illustrating the custom of dressing the hair in whorls, still 
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prevalent among the Hopi women in Arizona. Figure (central 
design) represents a very fine piece of work in low relief; the design 
is about three feet in diameter. Relief sculpture was still further de- 
veloped in the well-known “stone pumas” of Potrero de las Vacas 
in the Tyuonyi group, about 25 miles south of Puye. The highest 
attainment in sculpture in this region is shown in plate xxvil, a stone 
idol from Puye. It is of hard, heavy stone that could be worked 
only with considerable difficulty. Plate xxvi, 2, illustrates a fine 
pictograph in intaglio from Tchrega, indicating the existence of the 
“plumed serpent” cult at this place. The pictographs shown in 
figure 17 are introduced to illustrate the prevailing method of draw- 
ing animal and human figures. Those marked a, d, c, d,z are incised 


Fic. 17. — Petroglyphs on the Puye cliffs. 


with a sharp tool ; ¢, 4, g, 4 are pecked. No discussion of the picto- 
graphy of the pottery will be entered into here. The paleography 
of the region is of great interest and value, pointing to a remote de- 
velopment of rites and ceremonies, which still prevail among the 
Pueblo Indians, designed to insure the food supply by invoking the 
favor of their deities on crops and the chase; publishing in ancient 
editions of books of stone and clay the age-long anxiety of the food 
quest ; recording the psychic activity of primitive man in the arid 
region as mainly a sustained appeal to deities for sustenance. 


SUBSISTENCE 
The question of subsistence was probably neither more nor less 
troublesome here than in other parts of the Southwest. The pro- 
portion of arable land to population seems exceedingly small. 
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Agriculture was doubtless the principal resource, and it would ap- 
pear that areas not at present capable of producing any crops at all 
were formerly productive. An example of this is seen in the once 
thickly populated portion of Mesa del Pajarito, that formerly must 
have produced corn without irrigation, but which now produces 
nothing. The little valley of Puye is now unproductive, even the 
frugal Mexican settlers who attempted to establish homesteads 
having given up, whereas it must have once produced the necessary 
grain for fifteen hundred people. However, it is to be remembered 
that in those early days the chase yielded a far greater proportion 
of the food supply than now. At Puye is to be seen the remains 
of a well-built irrigating ditch several miles long. This ditch is one 
of the improvements introduced from the Rio Grande valley during 
the comparatively late reoccupancy of Puye by the Tewas of Santa 
Clara. I have discovered no evidences of pre-columbian irrigation 
in Parjarito Park. 

Game was abundant in the adjacent mountains. The bones of 
wild turkey, deer, antelope, and bear occur plentifully in the refuse 
heaps. The Rio Grande contributed something to the food supply. 
The bones of the catfish (Amzurus) are found in the mounds, and 
the pectoral spines of this fish were used as domestic implements, 
specimens of these having been found with other bone awls in the 
burial mounds. Communal hunts were held, and the Tewas point 
out several perpendicular cliffs where game was slaughtered by 
being driven over the brink. A number of pit falls have been dis- 
covered at points where game trails converged. One of the best of 
these is on a narrow neck of the mesa above Navakwi, at the con- 
vergence of four trails. It was so placed that game driven down 
the mesa from toward the mountains or up the trail from either of 
two side cafions could hardly fail to be entrapped. It is an exca- 
vation in the rock which could have been accomplished only with 
great difficulty, as the cap of tufa is here almost as hard as sand- 
stone. The pit is bottle-shaped, except that the mouth is oblong. 
It is 15 feet deep and about 8 feet in diameter at the bottom. The 
mouth of the pit is about six feet in long diameter by four in the 
short. This trap has been used in modern times by the San Ilde- 
fonso Indians. 
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STONE IDOL, PUYE PUEBLO 
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Mortuary 


Four modes of disposing of the dead have been found at Tchrega 
and Tsankawi, namely, in communal mounds, in caves or crypts, 
in intra-mural chambers, and under fireplaces in living rooms, The 
latter includes only infant burials. Intra-mural burials were found 
at both places, usually accompanied by a small quantity of domestic 
pottery and many animal bones. These mortuary chambers in the 
pueblos were from three to four feet in width and of the same 
length as the adjacent rooms. How far this mode of burial was 
practised is impossible to conjecture, as only a few rooms have been 
excavated. If the dead were disposed in any established position 
it can not now be determined because of the ruinous condition of 
the walls. 

The main cemeteries lie just outside the courts and consist of 
mounds measuring 50 to 100 feet in diameter. At Tchrega the 
earth for the mound was brought from a distance, as no soil existed 
on the mesa top at that place. As the central portion of the mound 
had been excavated by other parties, 
no complete record of it can be made. & val 
It seems to have contained about one e rn 
hundred interments. The dead were <3 x 
disposed in two levels. The soil of 4 ==. 4 
the original mound was about three feet loo : 
deep. Its capacity appears to have A 

° 


been about doubled by the addition of 
a second layer of earth of equal depth 
after the first stratum was filled. a 
The cemetery at Tsankawi was con- + 
structed in the same manner and con-  Fyg._ 18. — Section of burial 
tained thirty-two interments. In both, mound at Tsankawi. 
the skeletons were in an advanced stage 
of decay, only twenty-three crania being preserved. The pre- 
vailing position of the dead was face downward, with the knees 
drawn up under the body as far as possible. The position is 
exactly that which would be obtained by kneeling, allowing the 
body to settle down upon the feet, then falling forward with the face 
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to the earth. No attention was paid to orientation in burial, as will 
be seen by reference to figure 18, which shows the disposition of 
the dead in a number of six-foot squares in the Tsankawi cemetery. 
A dart indicates where a skeleton was found; the direction of the 
dart shows the direction of the body, the barbs being at the feet. 
When both barbs of the dart are shown it indicates that the skeleton 
was found in the regulation position, as described above ; when only 
a single barb is shown it indicates that the skeleton rested on one side. 
The small circles show the relative positions of food bowls. Cotton 
cord and fragments of plaited yucca fiber were found about the loins 
and neck in many cases. Bone awls, whistles of turkey bone, polish- 
ing stones, and some food bowls were found with the skeletons, but 
none of these occurred with sufficient regularity to reveal an estab- 
lished mortuary custom. With some interments no utensils of any 
kind were found, but this absence was rare and may have indicated 
the deposit of perishable articles with the dead. It may be stated 
that, as a general rule, these people buried articles of domestic use 
with the dead. This is known to apply only to cemetery burials, 
but it probably holds good for intra-mural interments. 

Cave burial as here practised is exceedingly mystifying. Mor- 
tuary caves are found in every way identical with the domiciliary 
caves of type B. They were posterior chambers to pueblo-like cliff- 
dwellings, as seen in plate xxiv, 1 (lower part), and were simply 
receptacles for large numbers of disjointed bones. The rooms are 
literally filled with unrelated bones to a depth of several feet.. No 
semblance of an entire skeleton is ever found. The bones are 
covered with dirt of such impalpable fineness that our workmen 
found it almost impossible to excavate. No utensils, no artifacts 
of any kind are found in these chambers. 

I have but little to suggest in explanation of these crypts. The 
number of interments found in cemeteries is very small for the 
populous villages which they accompany and the obviously long 
period of occupancy. The crypts may antedate the cemeteries, 
or they may have been mere receptacles for bones removed from 
or washed out of the cemeteries above. If used for original burials, 
the present condition of the bones may be due to disturbance by 
wolves and coyotes, which are very numerous here. 
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ConcLusION 

1. I am compelled to regard it as conclusive that there is 
evolutionary and chronological sequence to be seen in the con- 
struction and occupancy of the domiciliary structures of Pajarito 
Park. The open-front dwellings that I have called type A are 
unquestionaby a more archaic form than any of type Bor C. As 
pointed out, a single constructive process, that of excavation, was 
employed in type A, types B and C involving several additional 
constructive processes and advanced skill. The improvements of 
an advanced nature which are occasionally found in type A may be 
regarded as evidences of late temporary reoccupancy. It is not 
unusual to find Mexican herders living in them. In many dwell- 
ings of type B at Puye we find devices which are manifestly inven- 
tions of Pueblo life in the Rio Grande valley and which were intro- 
duced here during the comparatively modern reoccupancy to which 
I have alluded. The Tewas regard the open caves as much the 
older. Their best traditionists look upon them as antedating all their 
tribal traditions, holding that they were in existence when their 
“ancients ’’ first came to this region. They are distinctly pretradi- 
tionary. It does not follow that the open-front dwellings of other 
regions are equally archaic. Domiciles of this type, but of a higher 
order of construction, are very numerous in Verde valley, Arizona, 
and neither Fewkes nor Mindeleff appears to ascribe to them a 
greater age than to the adjacent pueblo ruins. 

2. The numerous small pueblos are more archaic than the 
great combined cliff and pueblo villages. This is established by 
the character and condition of the ruins, the pottery, and Tewa 
traditions. Isolated cliff-dwellings of type B may be contempora- 
neous with the small pueblos. 

3. The large composite villages of Tchrega, Tsankawi, Na- 
vakwi, Otowi, Puye, and Shufinne were contemporaneous ; that 
is, they belong to the same epoch. In the same sense one would 
speak of the modern villages of Pecos, Pojoaque, Nambe, and 
Powhoge or San Ildefonso as contemporaneous, though the first 
two are now extinct. 

4. These large communities were the result of a concentration 
for mutual aid of neighboring clans that had long been diffused 
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over a considerable area. They were formed rather rapidly, per- 
haps in a generation. At any rate it was not a movement extend- 
ing over some centuries and absorbing clans and phratries coming 
at widely separated periods and from far distant quarters, as has 
been shown by Fewkes, Stephen, and Mindeleff to have been the 
case with the Hopi. It was an integration of related clans and 
phratries diffused over one geo-ethnic center, crowding together for 
mutual assistance against a common foe. If students of the 
Navaho will tell us at what time that tribe poured into the inter- 
montane region and commenced to worry the peaceful Pueblos, we 
can approximately date the construction of the great pueblos and 
cliff-villages of Pajarito Park. Tewa traditions tell of long undis- 
turbed peace prior to the coming of these marauders ; after this a 
tendency to concentration for some time, and then a throwing off of 
detachments by emigration, amounting at last to complete abandon- 
ment of these sites. We have here quite an exact parallel to the 
movement pointed out by me in a recent paper ' as having occurred 
in the upper Pecos valley, caused by the arrival of hostile nomads 
from the plains. The evolutionary sequence there proposed would 
apply to Pajarito Park, as follows (stated in reverse chronological 
order) : 

1. Epoch of Concentration. — Large pueblos of Tchrega, Tsankawi, 
Navakwi, Otowi, Puye, and Shufinne, with their accompanying cliff- 
villages (types B and C). 

2. Epoch of Diffusion. — The scattered small pueblos and isolated cliff- 
dwellings of type B. 

3. Pretraditionary Epoch. — The cliff-dwellings of type A. 

5. How far this evolutionary order will hold good for other 
regions depends upon geological, climatic, and other environmental 
influences. In speaking of the aboriginal ruins in Verde valley, 
Arizona, Mindeleff? says : 


‘« Here remains of large villages with elaborate and complex ground 
plan, indicating a long period of occupancy, are found, and within a 
short distance there are ruins of small villages with very simple ground 
plan, both produced under the same environment; and comparative 


1 Studies on the Extinct Pueblo of Pecos; Amer. Anthropologist, July-Sept., 1904. 
2 Aboriginal Remains in Verde Valley, Arizona, by Cosmos Mindeleft ; Thirteenth 
Ann. Rep. Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, p. 187. 
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study of the two may indicate some of the principles which govern the 
growth of villages and whose results can be seen in the ground plans. 
Here also there is an exceptional development of cavate lodges (with 
open fronts), and corresponding to this development an almost entire 
absence of cliff dwellings.’’ 


Dr Fewkes later discovered and described cliff-dwellings of a 
high order (type C, plate xxiv, 2) in Verde valley. This author- 
ity says:' 

‘‘In Verde valley, villages, cliff houses, and cavate dwellings exist 
together and were, I believe, contemporaneously inhabited by a people of 
the same culture.’’ 


6. The influences which governed the growth of pueblo clusters 
and which are sufficiently apparent to me to serve as a basis for 
laws of village development are as follows : 

1. Site; influencing morphology of dwellings as to compactness, 
regularity, etc. 

2. Accession of population from without ; determining growth by ad- 
dition of new buildings. 

3. Evolution from within, determining growth by addition of cells to 
the maternal home. 

Dr Fewkes has pointed out to me what seems to be another 
important influence in pueblo development, and which he has prom- 
ised to elaborate, i. e., the influence of the sun. 

The subject of the depopulation of the Pajarito plateau cannot 
be treated within the limits set for this paper. It was principally a 
question of subsistence. 


1 Archeological Expedition to Arizona in 1895; Seventeenth Ann. Rep. Bur. of 
Amer. Ethnology, p. 537. 


ABORIGINAL URN-BURIAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


By CLARENCE B. MOORE 


So little exploration of places of aboriginal burial has been con- 
ducted in this country, compared with what remains to be accom- 
plished, that nothing final can be written as to the methods and 
extent of aboriginal urn-burial within the limits of what is now the 
United States. Nevertheless, certain data on the subject may be of 
interest to some. 

We shall take up the record of urn-burial, beginning with the 
Pacific coast, and shall follow the custom eastward. 

Near Santa Barbara, southern California, Doctor Yarrow ' found, 
among ordinary inhumations, urn-burials in vessels of stone, some 
of which, at least, were with articles of iron, showing that the cus- 
tom of urn-burial in this region extended into post-Columbian 
times.” 

The form of urn-burial varied. Doctor Yarrow describes, 
among other instances, the finding of an olla with parts of the cra- 
nium of a child; a large olla containing bones and covered on top 
with the epiphysis of a vertebra of a whale; a large steatite olla 
containing the skeleton of an infant, wrapped in matting; an olla 
containing a skull (particulars not given) ; a mortar covered by the 
shoulder-blade of a whale, containing the skull of an infant, covered 
by an abalone shell; an olla containing the: bones of a child. In 
addition, we find a custom where skulls, accompanied by their skel- 


1 United States Geographical Surveys West of rooth Meridian, vol. vu, ‘* Arche- 
ology,’’ edited by Prof. F. W. Putnam, p. 35 et seq. 

2 Baron Erland Nordenskibld, speaking of very recent urn-burials in South Amer- 
ica, says: ‘‘They bury their dead in giant pots, as is usual with the Guarani people. 
These pots they bury in a corner of the rancho, which —at any rate, on the death of a 
master of the house — is set on fire. This manner of burial will, of course, soon disappear. 
I have myself dug up a double pot containing a skeleton, which it was stated had been 
buried in 1899. It cannot have been much longer ago, since in the spring of 1902 there 
was a perceptible smell.’? — Zravels on the Boundaries of Bolivia and Argentina, 
Geographical Journal, May, 1903. 
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etons, were covered by large stone mortars, orifices down. In one 
instance a skull was covered by a copper (brass ?) pan,’ inverted. 

The placing of inverted mortars of stone over skulls accom- 
panied by their skeletons is closely related to a custom we shall 
refer to later, as practised in Arizona and New Mexico. 

At Forestdale, eastern Arizona, among other burials, Hough? 
found cremated remains in gray vases, not of stone, as in lower Cal- 
ifornia, but of earthenware, as are all vessels subsequently treated 
of in this paper, ‘“ which were luted with clay, stopped with a stone, 
or covered with an upturned bowl.”’ “ A remarkable fact connected 
with the interments of this class,” says Dr Hough, ‘‘is that the 
vases are usually set on the bones of an infant. No explanation 
derived from historical or present observances of any of the Pueblo 
tribes can be given of this strange custom, which appears to have 
been of sacrificial character.” 

The Hemenway Expedition, under Cushing, found, near Phoenix, 
Arizona, burial-urns used as receptacles for cremated human re- 
mains.* Certain of these vessels, which are now in the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., had each a small bowl, inverted, for a 
cover. 

Near Solomonsville, southeastern Arizona, Fewkes‘ found an 
urn-burial of cremated human remains. 

Doctor Fewkes says: “ Evidences of cremation were common, 
consisting of calcined human bones in mortuary ollas, with ashes, 
evidently of bones, buried on certain low mounds adjoining the 
houses. It was apparently the ancient custom to burn the dead on 
certain pyral mounds and then to gather up the remains of the burnt 
bones and deposit them in small, rudely decorated vases. A circu- 
lar disc, made of pottery, was luted to the orifice of these vases and 


1T am indebted to Mr C. C, Willoughby for the information that a skeleton now in 
the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., was found in Essex county, Mass., with 
the skull placed in a brass kettle. The kettle, however, lay onits side, and was not over 
the skull, mouth down. 

2 Report of the U, S. National Museum, 1901, p. 292. 

3 Compte Rendu of the Seventh Session of the International Congress of American- 
ists, Berlin, 1889, published 1890. See also Matthews in Memoirs Nat. Acad. of Sct- 
ences, vol. VI, Seventh Memoir, pp. 149-150. 

4 Tivo Summers’ Work in Pueblo Ruins, by Jesse Walter Fewkes, 22d Report 
Bur. Amer. Eth., part I, pp. 171, 175 et seq. 
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the whole was buried in an upright position near the edge of the 
mound upon which the burning took place.” 

I am unable, in this hastily prepared paper, to give satisfactory 
reference to any instance of urn-burial of cremated remains in New 
Mexico, though one might, with reason, expect evidence of the 
custom there. The instance cited in a certain book intended for 
popular reading, and by Doctor Yarrow,' are unsatisfactory. 

Another form of what possibly might be called urn-burial, recall- 
ing the use of inverted mortars on the Pacific slope, obtained in 
southwestern United States, namely, the placing of an inverted bow] 
over a skull. The skull, however, was present with its skeleton and 
was not buried alone, apart from the skeleton, under a mortuary 
bowl, as we shall see was the case in northwestern Florida. 

This custom, in the Southwest, of placing bowls over skulls 
which were with their skeletons, was not general even when prac- 
tised, the placing of the bowl over a skull being occasional only. 
Cushing and Hodge? noted this custom near Phoenix, Arizona, as 
did Fewkes * in one instance at Sikyatki in northeastern Arizona. 

Professor Duff has described the occurrence of the same custom 
in the Mimbres valley, southwestern New Mexico,‘ and Prof. Edgar 
L. Hewett’ noted that the same custom prevailed in cemeteries in 
the Pajarito Park country, northwest of Santa Fe. 

What might be called a collateral branch of urn-burial is de- 
scribed and figured by Pepper® as occurring in southeastern Utah, 
where circular baskets were found laid over burials. 

Continuing eastward, we note that urn-burial was practised occa- 
sionally in Mississippi — at least, C. C. Jones makes a general state- 
ment to that effect.’ 


1 Doctor Yarrow (First Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth,, 1879-80, p. 137 et seq.) quotes E, A. 
Barber (Amer. Nat., 1876, vol. X, p. 455 et seq.) as authority for the discovery of burial- 
urns in New Mexico. In point of fact, Doctor Barber, in his Ancient Pottery of Colo- 
vado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, describes the pottery of that entire region in a 
general way, and nowhere refers to the finding of burial-urns in New Mexico. 

2F. W. Hodge, in private letter. 

3 Seventeenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., part 1, p. 654. 

* American Antiquarian, Sept.—Oct., 1902. 

5F, W. Hodge, in private letter. 

6 Journ. Am. Mus. of Natural History, vol. 11, no. 4, Guide Leaflet No. 6, New 
York, 1902. Also referred toin Mason’s Adoriginal American Basketry ; Report U.S. 
Nat. Museum, 1902. 

1 Antiquities of the Southern Indians, p. 456. 
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Proceeding northward into Tennessee, we find recorded’ an 
interesting urn-burial from Hale’s Point, consisting of a heavy casket 
of earthenware in two irregular, quadrangular parts made in a way 
that the sides of one come down a short distance below the top of 
the other. ‘This is one of the very few vessels,” says Professor 
Holmes, speaking of the United States, ‘that would seem to have 
been constructed especially for mortuary purposes.” Within the 
casket were the decaying bones of a very small child. 

In a mound in Roane county, Tenn., it is said? that an adult 
skeleton lay in a boat-shaped vessel of soft clay, nine feet long. 

Mr William McAdams® tells of mounds in Calhoun county, 
Illinois, where partly burned human bones and ashes lay in large 
sea-shells, and, in two instances, in shells of turtles. 

Mr Henry Gillman ‘* gives exact details of what he considered 
a unique discovery at that time, being cremated human remains 
found in an urn, in a mound near Fort Wayne, Mich. 

From the Andross village site, near Saginaw, Mich., Mr Harlan I. 
Smith ° reports the finding of a vessel 3 feet 9 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and about 2 feet in height, before it was broken, under the 
following conditions: ‘‘ While a pioneer was plowing on the 
site, the foot of one of his oxen suddenly sank into a hole. On 
investigation the farmer found that the ox had broken through the 
bottom of an urn which had been turned mouth downward over the 
head of a human skeleton. . . It is reported that a number of simi- 
lar urns have been found near Detroit, and one was dug up at Point 
Lookout, on the west side of Saginaw Bay ; but unfortunately all 
these specimens have been broken or lost, so that the Andross urn 
is probably unique.” 

In this case we note that the details of the discovery are based 
on hearsay testimony.° 


1W. H. Holmes, Ancient Pottery of the Mississippi Valley, Fourth Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Eth., 1882-83, p. 381. 

2Cyrus Thomas, Report on Mound Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Twelfth Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnology, p. 359 et seq. 

3 Proc. A. A. A. S., 1880, p. 712 et seq. 

‘Proc, A.A. S., 1876; 315. 

5 The Saginaw Valley Collection, Supplement to American Museum Journal, vol. 1, 
No. 12, Nov.-Dec., 1901, p. 21. 

6 See also American Antiquarian, 1879, p. 164, as to urn-burial in Michigan. 
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Returning now to the Gulf coast, the Mobile and the Alabama 
rivers, Alabama, were investigated by me.’ 

Going northward, in the mound on Little river were two burials 
of unburnt bones of infants, each in a vessel, which, to judge by 
fragments around, had been surmounted by another vessel. 

At Matthew’s landing, among many ordinary inhumations, was 
a single urn-burial, being a large vessel covered by an inverted 
platter. Within were the uncremated bones of a number of infants, 
carefully stowed away. Here we are introduced to a new feature in 
urn-burial in the United States, namely, plural uncremated burials 
in a single urn. © 

In the famous cemetery at Durand’s Bend, above Selma, were 
numerous great vessels, many covered by shallow bowls inverted ; 
some, by large but imperfect vessels in a reversed position. Most 
of these vessels held single skeletons of infants, very badly decayed, 
but in one instance, at least, parts of the skeletons of two infants 
were present. 

There were also two great vessels, each enclosing parts of a 
skeleton of an adult, without the skull. As the bones barely cov- 
ered the bottoms of the vessels, lack of room cannot have been the 
motive for a partial deposit. 

In one striking instance, two skeletons, one of an adult, the 
other of an adolescent, had been carefully packed away in one 
receptacle. On top, side by side, lay the skulls. 

In all directions in the cemetery at Durand’s Bend were unen- 
closed inhumations of the usual character. . 

Explorations made by me on the boundary between Alabama 
and Florida, and eastward along the northwest coast of Florida,’ 
yielded numerous bowls of large size, inverted over lone skulls or 
skulls accompanied by a few scattered bones. In two cases only, 
on the Florida coast, was the regular form of enclosed urn-burial 
met with: once where a great bowl, capped by a large inverted 


1 Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Alabama River, by Clarence B. Moore; 
Journ, Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., vol. x1. See also She// Heaps on Mobile River, Smith- 
sonian Report, 1878, pp. 290, 291. 

2 Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Florida Coast, parts 1 and 1, by 
C B. Moore; Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., vols. x1 and XII. 
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fragment of another vessel, held the decaying parts of a skull and 
certain other bones. Again, at Ocklockonee bay, the easternmost 
limit of urn-burial in Florida, none having been noted in the pen- 
insular part of the state, I found a single urn-burial, containing the 
bones of a child, in a deep bowl surmounted by another bowl 
inverted. With the bones were two bracelets of brass. Farther to 
the westward, also, on the Alabama line, I found evidence of con- 
tact with Europeans, with certain burials covered by inverted bowls. 
We see, then, that in southeastern United States also, urn-burial 
survived into the historic period. 

For further examples of urn-burial in the United States, we 
must go to the Altamaha river,’ in Georgia, to points along the 
mainland of the Georgia coast, and to the sea-islands which border 
that coast.? 

In Alabama, and along the northwest Florida coast, cremated 
remains in urns were not found by me. On the Altamaha river, 
however, I found pots containing quantities of fragments of charred 
and calcined human bones. These pots were covered wholly or in 
part by other pots inverted over them. In one instance, a great 
pot of yellow ware, decorated all over with a modification of the 
swastika, stamped on the clay when soft (stamped decoration being 
characteristic of south Appalachian ware), lay inverted over a great 
unenclosed mass of partly-cremated fragments of human bones, 
among which were tobacco pipes and pearls. 

Also along the Altamaha were pots, each turned over uncre- 
mated bones of an infant, lying on the sand, without enclosing 
vessel. 

Along the mainland of the Georgia coast I met with vessels in- 
verted over piles of charred and calcined bones; and cremated 
remains in urns, some of which were covered by surmounting ves- 
sels, some by fragments of pottery. Here again, as in all other 


1 Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Altamaha River, by C. B. Moore ; Journ. Acad. 
Nat. Sci., Phila., vol. x1. See also A Primitive Urn-burial, by Dr J. F. Snyder, 
Smithsonian Report, 1890, p. 609. Also notice of an urn-burial from Oconee river, a 
tributary of the Altamaha, Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth., 1879-80, p. 138 and figure. 

2 Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Coast, by C. B. Moore ; Journ. Acad. 
Nat. Sci., Phila., vol. x1. See also C. C. Jones, Antiquities of the Southern Indians, 
P- 454 et seq. 
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examples of urn-burial with which I have had to do, the urns were 
among unenclosed burials, and never in mounds or cemeteries by 
themselves. 

Among the sea-islands of Georgia the form of burial placed in 
the urns seems to have varied. 

On Creighton island were jars, capped by inverted vessels, con- 
taining unburnt skeletons of infants, single skeletons presumably. 

On Sapelo island,’ in the principal mound, were uncremated 
single skeletons and parts of skeletons, of adults, in urns. Ina 
smaller mound, not far distant, the urns contained, each, the un- 
cremated remains of an infant, with one interesting exception. A 
burial in an oblong vessel, covered with fragments of pottery, con- 
sisted of part of a skeleton of a woman, which completely filled the 
vessel. Below, in the sand, were many other bones belonging to 
the same skeleton. 

On this island the vessels were variously covered, some by 
other vessels, some by sherds, some by decaying slabs of wood. 

The urn-burials of St Catharine’s island yielded uncremated 
remains, belonging to adults in all cases but one, where bones of 
an infant were present. Certain urns were covered by other vessels 
inverted ; some were unprotected, as is shown by the accompany- 
ing illustration (plate xxvil!). 

Ossabaw island, rich in archeological remains, yielded uncre- 
mated bones of infants, in urns,’ while other urns contained cre- 
mated remains, usually of adults. Some enclosing urns were 
capped by other vessels, some by sherds, while some were without 
covering. 

In my mound work along the southern part of the coast of 
South Carolina* and its outlying sea-islands no instance of urn- 
burial was discovered zx situ by me. I was shown there a vessel, 


1In summing up results in my report on the Georgia coast, unfortunately I have 
erroneously said that bones of adults only were found in urn-burials on Sapelo island. 
Fortunately the records in my report are full and correct. : 

2 In addition to my report on the mounds of the Georgia coast, see Adoriginal Pot- 
tery of Eastern United States, by W. H. Holmes ; Twentieth Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., 
p- 136. 

3 Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Coast of South Carolina ; Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Phila., vol. x1. 
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URN-BURIAL FROM A MOUND ON ST CATHARINE’S ISLAND, GEORGIA. (ABOUT ONE-THIRD SIZE) 
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said to have been found in level ground near the South Carolina 
coast, similar to those used for burial along the coast of Georgia, 
in which a thoroughly reliable person said he had found human 
remains. Such evidence, however, is far from final. 

C. C. Jones says, in a general way, that urn-burial was prac- 
tised in South Carolina, but he, perhaps, like Foster,’ got his infor- 
mation from a loose statement made by Squier and Davis.” Never- 
theless, it is likely that urn-burial obtained to a certain extent in 
South Carolina, as that region is contiguous to Georgia, where we 
know the custom prevailed. 

This list of forms of urn-burial and of localities in which the 
custom was practised within the limits of the United States, will be 
increased, no doubt, by additional references brought forward by 
others and by the results of further investigation. 

So far as this record goes, however, we note that urn-burial 
occasionally was practised in the southern part of the United States, 
from ocean to ocean, though as yet a continuous line of occurrence 
has not been traced. Urn-burial seems to have been almost 
unknown in the north.2 Perhaps the much greater use of pottery 


1 Prehistoric Races, p. 199. 

«Squier and Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, p. 167, say: 
“‘TIn the mounds on the Wateree river near Camden, South Carolina, ranges of vases, 
filled with human remains were discovered.” On p- 108 of the same work is a detailed 
description. In one mound, which was two-thirds washed away by the river, Dr Bland- 
ing, according to his account which is given, saw ‘‘ layers of earth, pottery, charred reeds, 
etc. Some few of the vases were entire, containing fragments of bones and were well 
arranged in tiers, one above the other.’’ Old-time statements must be taken with con- 
siderable allowance. Moreover, even Dr Blanding does not speak of the urns as having 
been used for burial purposes. Fragments of bones often fall into vases which have been 
placed in the neighborhood of skeletons. 

3 Doctor Yarrow, in Mortuary Customs of North American Indians (Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Eth., 1879-80), in the part devoted to urn-burial, page 137 et seq., figures four vessels, 
three from Indiana, one from Kentucky, which he says are taken from Foster’s Prehis- 
toric Races, and describes them as ‘‘ burial urns.’? In point of fact, Foster makes no as- 
sertion that these urns were used to contain human remains, but describes the three from 
Indiana (pp. 144 and 247) as ‘‘sepulchral urns’’ found ‘filled with black mould.’’ 
The diameter of the largest vessel is about 6 inches! The vessel from Kentucky is 
equally small and is given by Foster (p. 248) as coming ‘‘ from an ancient grave.’’ 

Foster (op. cit. p. 200) says: ‘* Professor Swallow informs me that from a mound at 
New Madrid, Missouri, he obtained a human skull, enclosed in an earthern jar, the lips 
of which were too small to admit of its extraction ; it must, therefore, have been moulded 
on the head after death.’? The Eighth Annual Report uf the Peabody Museum gives 
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in the south than in the north may account for this in part, though 
under this hypothesis one might look for urn-burials in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and neighboring states. 

The placing of cremated remains in urns seems to have been 
practised in part of the southwest and in the extreme southeast, 
but in the region between records as to its occurrence are most 
exceptional. 

Plural burial of uncremated remains seems, so far, to have been 
recorded from Alabama alone. 


details of this alleged Missouri urn-burial, taken from reports furnished by Professor 
Swallow ; and Conant (Footprints of Vanished Races in the Mississippi Valley) speaks 
of the vessel as containing ‘‘ the upper portion of a human skull and one vertebra.”’ In 
a foot-note in the Peabody Museum Report, Professor Putnam says the vessel contains 
‘*a few fragments of a human cranium and the vertebra of a deer.’’ It is interesting to 
note the evolution of this Missouri urn-burial. Ata meeting of the Missouri Academy 
of Science, held in 1857 ( Zrans. Missouri Acad. of Sci., St Louis, vol. 1, 1856-1860, 
p- 36) Professor Swallow personally describes the finding of the urn-burial ‘in the 
upper part of the larger mound. . . . On taking it up, the top portion of a human skull 
was seen inside, lying across the mouth of the jar, with the convex side downward.”’ 
The diameter of the jar is given as ‘‘ about ten inches.’’ Sixteen years later Professor 
Swallow had something to say about this same urn-burial to the A. A. A. S. ( Proceed- 
ings A. A, A. S., No. 22, B. 401, 1873). The fragment has become a skull. Pro- 
fessor Swallow says: ‘‘The mouth of the jar was so small that the skull could not be 
removed whole. This skull was taken out in the presence of several gentlemen from a 
depth of thirty feet below the undisturbed surface of the mound.’’ The skull is contem- 
poraneous ‘‘ with the early mound-builders, the elephant and the mastodon.’’ It lay 
near the ‘‘charred remains of many victims.’’ This interesting relic which, from a 
fragment, became an entire skull, which came from both the top and the bottom of a 
mound, subsequently was broken, along with the enclosing vessel, by accident to the box 
in which it was packed, we are told by the Peabody Museum Report, which, as has 
been said, got its information from Professor Swallow. The vessel, pieced together, 
is now at the Peabody Museum and contains a few fragments of an adult skull and the 
vertebra of a deer. The inside measurements of the vessel, I learn from Mr Willoughby, 
are, height 43% inches, aperture 4% inches, maximum diameter 6 inches. 

In Professor Starr’s carefully-prepared ‘‘ Bibliography ’’ of the archeology of Iowa 
(Proc. Davenport Acad, Nat. Sci., vol. V1, pp. 19 and 55) are two references. One 
refers to the Cedar Rapids Gazette, Oct. 14, 1887, in which is described work by Mr B. 
Morgan ina mound near Richland, Keokuk county, Iowa, where ‘‘ burial-urns,’’ vessels 
nine feet in circumference, are said to have contained human bones. The other refer- 
ence, when looked up, shows that some years previous to the newspaper account, in an 
abstract of correspondence from Mr Morgan, describing this same investigation of the 
mound near Richland, which appeared in the Smithsonian Institution Report, 1880, p. 
445, no mention is made of the measurement of the vessels nor of their having been used 
for burial purposes. 
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It is not probable that urn-burial was practised exclusively in 
any locality within the United States. As above said, I have never 
found burials in urns except in conjunction with other forms of 
burial, and I have been able to learn of but one account where urn- 
burials alone are said to have been met with, and to this statement 
I attach but little importance.’ 

Within the limit of a paper necessarily so brief as this, space is: 
wanting particularly to describe the enclosing vessels of earthen-.- 
ware belonging to urn-burials. Fortunately, in Professor Holmes” 
exhaustive memoir, Aboriginal Pottery of Eastern United States,’ the 
matter is fully discussed, so far as a large part of the United States 
is concerned, and I can do no better than to refer the reader to him.. 


1 Squier and Davis, op. cit., p. 167, speak of a cemetery, devoted to urn-burial only, 
on St Catharine’s, an island of the Georgia coast. I have conducted field work on St 
Catharine’s island for a considerable period witha large force of men, and in view of the 
fact that neither there nor on any island of the Georgia coast did I meet with cemeteries. 
of the class described, and considering the loose method of mound work and of the 
reports on it that prevailed in former times, one may well discredit this case cited by 
Squier and Davis on the authority of another. 

“Twentieth Ann. Rep. Bur. Am, Eth., pp. 104-110 incl., 130-136 incl. et al., and 
numerous plates. For Professor Holmes as to urn-burial, see pp. 37-39 incl. of the same 
work, reading ‘‘ Florida’’ in place of ‘‘ Georgia’? under figure I1. 
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SOME POWHATAN NAMES 
By WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER 


Many of the conclusions reached by Mr William R. Gerard in 
his article on “ The Tapahanek Dialect of Virginia’’' are derived 
from exceedingly slender evidence based largely on false transla- 
tions ; radicals are named from the author’s own conceptions, but 
which cannot be found in the language; terms are quoted from 
various dialects, transliterated, and given his own phonetic values 
without regard for the original so long as the sounds approach the 
real word. Mr Gerard quotes dialects that have no real exist- 
ence, like “Tap,” “ Rap,” “ Nap,” thereby creating confusion, for 
being founded on error they do not represent the true status of such 
changes ; and he ignores the work of fellow students by substitut- 
ing therefor erroneous derivations. 

From the point of view of the present writer the substitution 
of “ Tapahanek,” for “‘ Powhatan”’ is objectionable. “ Powhatan,” 
which Mr Gerard says is inappropriate and loosely used, had its origin 
with the birth of the colonial settlement of Virginia, when Captain 
John Smith tells of neighboring tribes speaking Powhatan’s lan- 
guage.” Since then retained, it has become permanently established 
in the mind and speech of the American people, and for that reason 
alone is far better than the corrupt “ Tapahanek” or any other 
designation that may be proposed. 

Mr Gerard discusses “the Z-dialect of Virginia,” which he 
thinks corresponds with the ¢ that, ‘in certain positions,’ charac- 
terizes the Cree as a linguistic group, and from his deductions 
reaches the conclusion that the Powhatan dialect belonged to the 
Cree group of Algonquian languages, and, at an early period, the 
people who spoke this dialect found their way from Canada to 


Virginia. 


American Anthropologist, April-June, 1904. 
2Smith, History of Virginia, pp. 55, 351. Where Smith’s works are quoted 
herein, Arber’s English reprint is the edition cited. 
670 
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As will be shown in my analysis of Mr Gerard’s derivations, 
some of these words he has certainly mistaken, and others can be 
found in the Natick, Narragansett, Mohegan, and Lenape, as well as 
in the Powhatan; while others may be erroneous forms' due to 
typographical error or to mishearing on the part of the colonists, 
not to any change in the utterance of the native speaker. The 
fact is, the Powhatan dialect (I refer also to geographical names), 
as noted by our two authorities, Smith and Strachey, was closer 
in its family relationship and vocabulary” to the Natick of John 
Eliot and to the Narragansett of Roger Williams than it was to 
the Cree or to any other northern dialect, although in their gram- 
matical structure all the Algonquian dialects are practically the 
same. In proof of this relationship, besides the parallels given in 
the following pages, I submit a few common words from three 
dialects which show it plainly. Of course, being in error as to his 
derivations, Mr Gerard must necessarily be in error as to his gram- 
matical conclusions on which they are based. 


Comparisons from Three Dialects 


POWHATAN NATICK CREE 
auhtab, a bow. ahtomp. atchabty. 
apome, the thigh. apome (Narr.). oppwam. 
aussab, a net. hashab. ayapty. 
coan, snow. kona. 
muskins, the eye. muskesuck. miskijtr. 
musken, the nose. mutchan. miskiwan. 
mettone, the mouth. mutt8n. miton. 
mepit, a tooth. meepit. mipit. 
meskott, the leg. muhkont. miskat. 
messeate, the foot. mussect. misit. 
methtawk, the ear. méhtauog. mittawokay. 
pettaoh, froth. pehteau. pistew. 


1Such as Smith’s attawp, ‘a bow,’ which Strachey writes awhtad, under B, and 
hawtoppe, under H, which surely cannot be dialectal variations, but errors of the ear or 
of the press. 

2Trumbull remarks: ‘‘ The language of the Powhatans was nearly the same as that 
of the tribes of southern New England. Judging from the specimens given by Captain 
John Smith and from a few others, gleaned from early accounts of the Colony of Virginia, 
the Powhatan and Massachusetts did not differ more from each other than either 
differed from the Delaware.’’ — Historical Magazine, 1870, vol. Vil, 2nd ser., p. 46. 
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poponaw, winter. poponae. pipon. 
tapacoh, night. tuppaco (Narr.). tbiskaw. 
vtchepu'oissuma, the east. wutchepwotyeu. (no cognate. ) 
wethsatonowan or 
wysotonoan,, the beard. weeshittSun. miyistowan. 
wouwh, an egg. woou. wawi. 
wohatkauk, scales of a fish. wuhhoghki. wahdkay. 
wahchesao, nest of a bird. wadtchat. watistun. 


Mr Gerard derives Appamatuck from A’ téku, ‘ curved 
river,’ a designation for the part of a tidal river in which a bend ex- 
ists; verbally, a’ pamdtékwé, ‘the river makes a curve,’ ‘turns 
about.’”’ 

The “‘ Appamatuck”’ on the “‘ Tappahanock”’ river quoted by him 
was taken from Smith’s first book' and was inserted there by mis- 
take, for such a town is not referred to in any of Smith’s subsequent 
descriptions of the river, nor does it appear on his map, a fact which 
leaves only the James river town to be considered. Its possible 
transference in after years need not concern us here. 

Appamatuck is mentioned eighteen times in Smith, and always 
as a country, place, or people, except in four instances, or really in 
two, as they are repeated. Where the river is mentioned like the 
‘pleasant river of Apamatuck”’ and ‘we discovered the river and 
people of Appametuck,”’ or with the English plural “ Apametucks 
river,’’ itis because, as the context shows, the river was in their coun- 
try. The bestowal of the name on the stream was due to the col- 
onists and not to the natives, and the same is true of all the names 
of rivers noted on Smith’s map. Captain Gabriel Archer? describes 
the first visit there in June, 1607, as follows : 


‘«We went a shore at a place I call Queene Apumatecs bowre. 
He* caryed vs along through a plaine lowe grownd prepared for seede, 
part whereof had been lately Cropt : and assending a pretty Hill, we sawe 
the Queene of the Country cominge in selfe same fashion of state as Paw- 
atah or Arahatec ; yea rather with more maiesty : she had an vsher before 
her who brought her to the matt prepared wader a faire mulbery tree, where 
she satt her Downe by her self. _Captayne Newport stayed here some .2. 


14 True Relation, etc., 1608. 

2Smith, pp. xlix-l. 

3 The guide Nauiraus, ‘‘ who had learned me so much of the language, and was so 
excellently ingenious in signing out his meaning.”’ 
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houres and Departed. Now leauing her, Vauiraus Dyrected us to one of 
King Pamaunches howses some .5. myle from the Queenes Bower.’’ 

The picture of the mulberry tree, with the ‘ Queen’ sitting on a 
mat, gives us a clue to the etymology of the name, which was un- 
doubtedly bestowed at the time by Nauiraus the interpreter. Among 
the variations of the term are Apumatec, Appamatuke, Apamatuc, 
and Appametuck, which I derive from appu, ‘he (or she) sits,’ 
‘abides,’ ‘remains,’ ‘rests,’ and -metuc, or matuck, ‘a tree,’ hence 
the ‘resting tree,’ or, as Archer delightfully calls it, ‘@ dower,’—an 
etymology paralleled by the following cognates : Natick appu-metug, 
Narr. apeu-mihtuck, Lenape appit-mehittuck, Abn. api-metek, Cree 
apiw-mistick (Lacombe), appu-mistick (Howse), Nip. apz-mutik. 

Of all the examples of “curious speculation” with which Mr 
Gerard favors us, his derivation of the word ‘ Coiacohanauke,’ or 
better ‘ Quiyoughquohanock,’' is the least founded, when compared 
with what it actually is. He says “it stands for Kazadkuha'nek, 
‘gull-stream,’”’ but he does not fully quote Strachey, who remarks :* 
“ Cotacohanauke, which we commonly (though corruptly) call Zapa- 
hanock, and is the same which Capt Smith in his Map calls Quz- 
youghcohanock, on the south shore or Salisbury side.”” This was one 
of their ceremonial places, where certain religious rites were per- 
formed, from which fact the name was applied. Smith early wrote : * 
“ The Quiyoughquosicke, which is a superior power they worship.” 
His brief vocabulary gives “ Quiyoughcosucks”* or “ Quiyoughco- 
soughs, Pettie Gods, and their affinities” (= Qutyoughqu-suck ‘black- 
boys’;° guiyoughqu- ‘a boy,’ -suck ‘black’ or ‘dark-colored’ ), a 
word related to the Narragansett “2aguongussu ‘he is low and short’; 
tiaguonguschick ‘men of low stature’; Natick (Cotton) “ohkoosue 
‘he is short’; Quiripi t“aoguiah ‘short.’ Smith says:’ “They 
sent one of their Quiyoughkasoucks [priests] to offer peace, and 
redeeme their Okee.” Again’ Smith was held in “ such estimation 


1Smith, p. 475. 

2 It did not designate a stream, but a ‘ King’s house or town.’ 
3 Strachey, p. 56. 

4 Smith, p. 22. 

5Ibid., pp. 45-382. 

§ Ibid., p. 373- 

TIbid., p. 393. 
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amongst them, that those Salvages admired him more than their 
owne Quiyoughkosucks.’’ This name for the ‘“Pettie Gods and their 
affinities”’ cannot be ignored in considering the derivation of the 
longer term, which has the same stem and must have the same con- 
cept. The guiyoughqu-osucks, to use the best notation, were there- 
fore ‘the lesser priests,’ or ‘black-boyes,’ who were taught or 
chosen to be such; hence Quiyoughqu-ohan-ock, ‘the place or 
country where the lesser priests or boys were beaten or initiated 
into the mysteries of the cult,’ a compound of guzyoughqu- + the 
verb -ohan* ‘to beat’ or ‘to strike,’ together with the locative ock 
‘place’ or ‘country.’ 
Smith * corroborates this derivation as follows : 


‘*In some part of the Country they haue a yearely a sacrifice of 
children.‘ Such a one was at Quiyoughcohanock some ten myles from 
James Towne, and thus performed. 

‘« Fifteene of the properest young boyes, betweene ten and fifteene 
yeares of age they painted white. Having brought them forth, the peo- 
ple spent the forenoone in dancing and singing about them with rattles. 

‘In the afternoone they put those children to the roote of a tree. 
By them all the men stood in a guard, every one having a Bastinado in 
his hand made of reeds bound together. This made a lane betweene 
them all along, through which there were appointed fiue young men to 
fetch these children: so every one of the fiue went through the guard to 
fetch a childe each after other by turnes, the guard fiercely beating them 
with their Bastinadoes, and they patiently enduring and receiuing all de- 
fending the children with their naked bodies from the vnmercifull blowes, 
that pay them soundly, though the children escape. All this while the 
woman weepe and cry out very passionately, providing mats, skins, 
mosse, and dry wood, as things fitting their childrens funerals. 

«« After the children were thus passed the guard, the guard tore down 
the trees, branches and boughs, with such violence that they rent the 
body, and made wreaths for their heads, or bedecked their hayre with the 
leaues. What else was done with the children, was not seene, but they 


lIbid., p. 395. 

’ 2A verb that appears in several Powhatan names in varying forms, such as ‘‘ Rok- 
oha-min, parched corn ground small,’’ and ‘‘ Vshucc-oh-men, to beat corn into a 
meal.’’ 

3Smith, pp. 373-374- 

4Smith (p. 373) on the margin has: ‘* Their solemn Sacrifices of Children which 
they call Black-boyes.’’ This I regard as a free translation of the word Quzyoughguo- 
suck. The only dialect I can find in which the work suc ‘black’ or ‘dark-colored’ 
appears as an affix is the Nanticoke of Vans Murray, which will account for its use in the 
Powhatan. 
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were all cast on a heape, in a valley as dead, where they made a great 
feast for all the company. . 

‘“‘The Werowance being demanded the meaning of this sacrifice, 
answered that the children were not all dead, but that the Okee or Divell 
did sucke the bloud from their left breast, who chanced to be his by lot, 
till they were dead ; but the rest were kept in the wildernesse by the 
young men till nine moneths were expired, during which time they must 
not converse with any: and of these were made their Priests and 
Coniurers. 

‘¢ This sacrifice they held to be so necessary, that if they should omit 
it, their Okee or Devil/, and all their other Quzyoughcosughes, which are 
their other gods, would let them haue no Deere, Turkies, Corne, nor fish : 
and yet besides he would make a great slaughter amongst them. 

‘¢To divert them from this blind Idoletry, we did our best endevours, 
chiefly with the Werowance of Quiyoughcohanock, whose devotion, ap- 
prehension, and good disposition, much exceeded any in those Countries.’’ 


Mr Gerard speculates freely regarding the country of this peo- 
ple and the name “ Zapahanock,”’ but no such name properly be- 
longed to their river, country, or town. Strachey, as I have quoted 
under the foregoing name, says it was “‘commonly (though cor- 
ruptly)’” so called. Smith mentions Zapahanock twice only as ap- 
plied to this place, and that exclusively in his earliest work, A True 
Relation, etc., hence he must have learned later that it was wrongly, 
or, as Mr Gerard remarks, “erroneously” bestowed. The facts, 
on close study of the early “ Relations”’ and ‘“ Observations,” seem 
to be that on the entrance of the colonists into the James river, 
in the spring of 1607, the neighboring Indians living northward on 
the adjacent streams flocked to the banks of the James and estab- 
lished transient habitations there in order to resist the landing of 
the explorers ;' and so, as Archer? relates in his story of the first 
voyage up the river, to which I have before alluded, they met the 
“ Wyroans of Pamaunche’’* (Opechancanough) on the south side of 
the river about five miles from Appamatuck, where he was tem- 
porarily residing on land of which “the kyng of Wynauh is the 


1«¢ With their Bowes and Arrowes, in a most warlike manner ; with their swords at 
their backes beset with sharp stones, and pieces of yron able to claue a man in sunder.’’ 
(Smith, pp. Ixv-Ixvi.) On their return to the fort they found it had been assaulted 
by 400 Indians, and that many of the colonists were injured and one had been killed. 
(Ibid., p. 7.) 

2Smith, pp. 1-li. 

3«¢ This Wyroans Pamaunche I holde to inhabite a Rych land of Copper and pearle. 
His Country lyes into the land to another Ryver.’’ (Smith, p, li.) 
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possessor hereof.” In a description of the same voyage, Percy! and 
Wingfield? relate they also met the “ Wyrowance Tapahanah,” as 
he called himself, ‘‘ with all his traine, as goodly men as any I haue 
seene of Sauages or Christians,” where “when we came to Rapa- 
hannos Towne hee entertained vs in good humanitie,” which it was 
afterward learned was in the country of Quiyoughquohanock, and so 
the name 7apahanock, which really belonged to “a kingdome vpon 
another Riuer northward,” was for a time wrongly applied to Qui- 
youghquohanock, and was so used until the colonists learned of their 
mistake. Thus Mr Gerard’s statements in regard to the Zapahaneks 
of the James river will bear revision. 

As to* “ Rapahanock, by many called Toppahanock,’’ Mr Gerard 
further remarks : 

«Finally, then, Zépéhd'nék and Rdpéhd'nék are (as may be seen 
under the root faf in the Glossary) dialectic forms of the same word, and 
mean ‘ ¢he stream that ebbs and flows’ (lit., that ‘alternates in flow’), 


the definite and specific form of Zépéhd'ne and Répéhd'ne, ‘a stream 
that ebbs and flows.’ In the /V-dialect the word would have the form of 


Népehii nék.”’ 

The foregoing corresponds with Heckewelder’s etymology, viz., 
“ Lappi-hanne, ‘the stream with ebb and flow.’”’ This is unaccept- 
able for many reasons, especially when we consider that all streams 
hereabout are tidal waters. 

The name Rapahanock did not originally refer to the stream, 
but to the most noted town or country whose inhabitants dominated 
those waters. The following quotations indicate a transference of 
the appellation from land to water. 

Early in 1608 Smith‘ wrote of an occurrence of 1607: ‘“ From 
hence, this kind King conducted me to a place called Zopahanocke, 
a kingdome vpon another Riuer northward.” 

Five years, more or less, afterward, Strachey wrote:’ The 
third navigable river by the Naturalls of old was called Opiscatumeck, 
of late Toppahanock, and we the Queen’s river.” 


1Tbid., pp. Ixiv—Ixv. 
2Tbid., pp. Ixxvi-Ixxvii. 
3Smith, p. 419. 

4 Ibid., p. 18. 

5 Strachey, p. 37. 
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The suggestion that the last two syllables, -an-ock, stand for 
Del. -hanné ‘a stream,’ is not acceptable for the reason that -ock 
(= Natick ohke), which is a very persistent affix in all forms of the 
name given by Smith, signifies ‘land’ or ‘country,’ also that the 
Powhatan equivalent for -hanne is -achoung,' = Mass.* -tchuan, 
= Abn. -¢s8a"n, ‘rapid stream,’ ‘ flowing water.’ The prefix ‘toppa’ 
or ‘rapa,’ = Natick tapi or taupi, = Moh. éupou, = Lenapé = 
Cree tepi, = Nip. tebi, = Ojib. débi, = Abn. ‘enough,’ ‘ suffi- 
cient,’ ‘plenty,’ is found in several other Powhatan terms like ¢apo-* 
or fapa-antam-minais,' vt-tapa-antam, rapa-antam, and toppa-woss,° 
to which words I shall again allude; and so the two notations 
toppa and rapa can easily be accounted for as colloquial or dialectal 
variations, which, together with the verbal root -éz (= Natick az), 
‘more than,’ ‘exceeding,’ ‘surpassing,’ + -ock ‘country,’ ‘land,’ 
gives us foppa-an-ock or rapa-an-ock, ‘the country of exceeding 
plenty,’ a name probably applied to that country by the tribes re- 
siding on James river.° 

Smith writes,’ and he, as is evident, refers to the country bor- 
dering the stream: “It is an excellent, pleasant, well inhabited, 
fertil, and goodly navigable river.” In fact, according to Smith’s 
map, there were on the banks of the river, at the period of discovery, 
more native towns than on any other stream in Virginia. 

In a foot-note Mr Gerard remarks : 


the Niantic dialect it becomes Va" péhd'nek, which, abbreviated 
first to Yamphank, and afterward changed to Yaphank, has been trans- 
ferred as the name of a stream to that of a village in Suffolk county, on 
Long Island, N. Y.’’ 

Mr Gerard gives no authority for the above derivation, and it is 
not identical with the preceding name. The most exhaustive re- 

\Tbid., p. 25. 

2Trumbull, Zhe Composition of Indian Geographical Names, 1870, p. 12. 

3Strachey, p. 57. 

4Ibid., Dictionarie.’’ 

5Smith, pp. 45, 381. 

6 This is the Powhatan numeral seven, ¢oppawoss, = ‘‘ Cree tepa-kup, = Abn. ¢ta%ba- 
wa"s, = Moh. ¢upou-was, and Montauk (L. I.) ¢™pa-wa, 7, i. e., 2+ (or 2 of the sec- 
ond hand). The root, in the sense of ‘ equal,’ and of ‘enough,’ ‘sufficient,’ is found in 
all Algonquian languages,’’ etc. — Trumbull, On Numerals in American Indian Lan- 
guages, p. 18. 

TSmith, p. 119. 
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search and inquiry fail to reveal any earlier notation than that given 
in the Indian deed of 1664, granted by the “‘ Sacham of unchachage 
Tobacus,” for a tract of land bounded “on the Este with a river 
called Yam-phanke,’ and again repeated in an Indian deed, dated 
1688, for ‘Yamphank neck,’ ? viz., ‘south by a smole River called 
yamphank,” and so on down to-day with slight changes by dropping 
the m, and sometimes by inserting c, before the &. The stream is 
situated near the present hamlet of Brookhaven, and is nothing more 
than an ordinary creek, flowing southeasterly into a larger stream 
now knownas Carman’s river. Thename Yamphank, = ya"p'hanek, 
‘to the bank or side of the stream,’ corresponds with the Lenapé 
yapé ‘side,’ ‘bank,’ ‘ edge,’ + -hanek ‘at a stream,’ and was so 
bestowed because the ‘bank of the stream,’ bounded the first tract 
sold, and then retained so that the boundaries would be fixed in the 
Indians’ mind, as is the case with many other Indian names. 
Niantic is objectionable as a designation for Long Island dialects, 
since the name Yamphank belongs to the dialect which Thomas 
Jefferson in his vocabulary calls the Unguachog or Pusspatok,* 
and is the same which Gallatin calls the Montauk. The last is 
really the best for several reasons, but Maxtic* belongs to Con- 
necticut and not to Long Island. About fifteen miles east of Yamp- 
hank creek is another stream, once called Rapahamuck, a name 
similar to the Powhatan term except in its affix -amuck, ‘a fishing- 
place.’ 

Warraskoyac, as Smith almost invariably wrote the name, was 
a town near Smithfield,° on Pagan river. Our essayist says : 


‘* Spelled also Waraskweag [not so in Smith], for Waraskik, ‘swamp 
in a depression’ (of land). Judging from the name of the stream, the 
village was near what in the South is called a ‘ cypress brake’ —a basin- 
shaped depression of land situated near the margin of a creek and filled 
with fallen cypress trees.’’ 


1 Records of Brookhaven, vol. 1, pp. 10-11. 

2Tbid., pp. 70-71. 

3 Pusspatok, where Jefferson obtained his vocalulary, is a small reservation less than 
five miles trom Yamphank creek. 

4 Perhaps by this term Mr Gerard means the Narragansett ; if so, he is still farther 
astray, for the Narragansett cognate of the Powhatan ¢afpa is ¢azéa, ‘it is enough.’ 

5 Tyler, Cradle of the Republic, p. 10. 
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This is assumption, and it is strange that Mr Gerard could not 
determine its true etymology, for its main stem is identical with the 
Cree cognate. Warraskoyac < wannasque (= Natick wannasgue 
‘top,’ ‘end,’ ‘point’ ; Abnaki Saxask878i ‘le bout’; Cree (Lacombe) 
wannaskusiw ‘un bout,’ (Howse) wannuskootch ‘end’), ‘top,’ 
‘end,’ ‘extremity,’ together with the locative -ack, gives us wan- 
nasqu-ack ‘ the top or point of the land,’ where probably the village 
was situated. Smith says:' ‘“‘ A Bay wherein falleth 3 or 4 prettie 
brookes and creekes that halfe intrench the Inhabitants of Warras- 
koyac.” The same stem, in a variety of forms, occurs throughout 
New England, as in Suffolk county, New York, in a record of 
1696 :? “Wanasquatian on ye poynt of hilles” ; another as a boun- 
dary, in 1677, as Warrasketuck ‘the ending creek,’ varied in some 
early deeds as Wannasketuck. 

Onawmanient, Mr Gerard states, ‘is evidently personal, and 
the word stands for Ond'mdaniu"t, ‘he who paints’ (i. e., himself). 
The term was perhaps applied by the Potomac river Indians to the 
warriors of the locality, individually, from the extraordinary and 
fantastic manner in which they decorated themselves with war- 
paint.” In this he is again mistaken, as the place termination 
plainly indicates. All names of places referred to by Smith, or 
that appear on his map, with the terminal -anzent, or -manient, have 
nothing of a personal application about them, for -anzent is the 
Powhatan equivalent of the Lenapé -aney-ink or -anink, Natick 
-may-ut or mayet, ‘on a path or trail.’ It occurs in Mattapanient, 
or Mattapanyent, as three places so named on Smith’s map, i. e., 
‘a stopping place on a path,’ ‘a portage,’ and in Zauxenent, ‘little 
path,’ a king’s residence on the Potomac. Var. Ouawmanient, 
Smith’s map. 

Onaw = Natick wauonu ‘he goes astray,’ ‘ wanders,’ ‘is be- 
trayed’; Mass. (Wood) waawnew ‘you have lost your way,’ and 
-manient ‘ona path,’ hence ‘a path where they were led astray 
or were betrayed’ —a name probably bestowed by their guide at 
the time. Smith writes:* “Towards Onawmanient, where all the 


1Smith, p. 346. 
2 Huntington, R. I., Town Records, vol. 2, p. 188. 
3Smith, p. 601. 
‘Tbid., p. 417. 
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woods were layd with ambuscado’s . . . (and exchanging hostage) 
James Watkins was sent six myles up the woods to their Kings 
habitation. We were kindly vsed of those Salvages, of whom we 
vnderstood, they were commanded to betray vs, by the direction of 
Powhatan.”’ Also:' “Such another Lope Skonce would I haue 
had at Onawmanient.”” Thus did the name designate the path and 
not the village or the people. 

Orapikes is not difficult of correct analysis, but Mr Gerard 
writes: ‘‘The name apparently of a deep pond or small body of 
water (-f7é¢s) in a depression of land (aro, for wéro).’’ This name 
I translated more than thirteen years ago,” and see no reason now 
to modify the etymology. The name varies as Ovopikes, Orapaks, 
and Orapakes, and was applied to a place in the wilderness where 
Powhatan immured himself in order to escape the proximity of the 
settlers. Smith remarks :* “ But now he abandoned that and liueth 
at Orapikes by Youghtanund in the wilderness.’ Again: “ He re- 
tired himself to a place in the deserts at the top of the river Chicka- 
hamanis betweene Youghtanund and Powhatan. His habitation is 
there called Orapacks, where he ordinarily now resideth.” 

Mr Gerard is correct in regard to the termination -pzkés, ‘a 
water-place’ or ‘ water-land,’ but in error as to the prefix. Oroh- 
is equivalent to the Natick touoh, touou, or touweu,; Narragansett 
towiu ‘wild,’ ‘ deserted,’ ‘ wilderness,’ ‘ solitary,’ + pe-ack-es, ‘a little 
water-place,’ a termination with a descriptive prefix frequently applied 
to marshy and swampy tracts of land, hence a ‘solitary water-place, 
or swamp.’ The same prefix occurs in the name of a dismal tract 
of wild land in the town of Islip, Long Island, namely Orowoc (= 
towiu-ock, ‘wild land’), and is still retained to designate Orozwoc 
brook at the village of Bayshore. The Virginia name probably 
described a portion of The Wilderness which became so well known 
during the Civil War. 

Werowocomoco is also easy of identification, yet Mr Gerard derives 
the term from the Cree elements “ wirowaka'maku, ‘fertile land’; 

1Ibid., p. 601. 

2 Some Indian Names of Places on Long Island, N. Y., and their Correspondences 
in Virginia, etc.; Magazine of New England History, vol. 1, pp. 154-158, Newport, R. I., 


1891. 
3Smith, pp. 17, 80. 
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a tract about two miles in breadth on the east side of what is now’ 
known as Timber Neck bay, on York river.” The late Dr J. H. 
Trumbull! translated this name correctly thirty-four years ago, viz. : 


‘¢ Werowocomaco, on the North side of the river Pamaunkee (York), 
was one of the residences of Powhatan, and where Captain John Smith 
was carried as a prisoner. The name means, ‘the werowance house,’ or 
«the house of the Chief,’ who was called ‘ werowance’? or ‘ weroance’ 
by the Powhatans, and ‘sachem’ by the northern Algonkin tribes of 
New England. ‘ Werowocomoco’ is the equivalent of the Narragansett 
‘ sachimma-comock,’ ‘a Prince’s house (Roger Williams),’ and the Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘ ‘ sachimo-comaco,’ for so they call the Sachems place, though 
they call the ordinary house ‘ wéteo.’’’ (E. Winslow, in Good Newes 
from N. England.)’’ 


In corroboration of this, Strachey writes :* 


‘¢ He hath divers seates or howses ; his chief when we came into the 
country, was upon Pamunky river, on the north side or Pembroke side 
called Werowocomoco, which by interpretacion, signifies Kinge’s-house.’’ 


Wynauk is derived by Mr Gerard from “ zwinde, ‘ strong-scented 
wood,’ in the Roanoke, Virginia, and Lenape dialects, the name of 
the sassafras tree.” This was also Heckewelder’s etymology. 

Years ago Dr J. H. Trumbull‘ gave a derivation of this name, 
which I accept fully : 


“«* Weanock,’ ‘ Wyanoke,’ ‘ Wynauk,’ a low meadow point, on the 
James river, about twenty miles above Jamestown, was the ‘ going around 
place,’ or ‘ place about which the river’ ‘ wound itself.’ Eliot would have 
written this name ‘ waen-ohke,’ or ‘ weenohke’ — from ‘ waenu,’ ‘going 
around,’ ‘winding about,’ and ‘ofke’ ‘place.’ By doubling the first 
syllable, the word becomes intensive or frequentive. We find this in the 
Abnaki wéwiouniwi, ‘ tout a 7 entour,’ ‘all about ;’ and in the Chippe- 
way name of the site of Detroit, ‘ Waweatun’ or ‘ Wéwitdton’ ; with 
place termination, ‘wdwedtun-ong,’ at the place of going around, or 
‘winding about,’ — ‘ indicating,’ as some suppose, ‘ the circuitous approach 
to the Indian village.’ The root ‘waen’ or ‘ ween,’ ‘winding about,’ 
is found in many local names in New England.’’ 


1 Historical Magazine, 1870, 2nd ser., vol. Vu, p. 48. 

2Smith (p. 377) writes: ‘* But this word Werowance, which we call and construe 
for a King, is a common word, whereby they call all commanders : for they haue but few 
words in their language, and but few occasions to vse any officers more than one com- 
mander, which commonly they call Werowance, or Caucorouse, which is Captaine.’’ — 
W.-T: 

3Strachey, p. 49. 

4 Historical Magazine, 1870, 2nd ser., vol. vu, p. 48. 
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Mr Gerard presents his ideas as to the etymology and meaning 
of several Powhatan naines of which I have given the results of ex- 
haustive studies that have been accepted by many Algonquian 
scholars, who are capable of judging impartially, and which are 
well corroborated by Smith. I do not intend to discuss these 
etymologies fully at this time, merely referring those interested to 
my essays for the full origin and derivation of the names. 

Mr Gerard derives Massawomek from Ma’ chewo! mik, ‘great-plain 
people,’ but presents no facts to corroborate the derivation. I trans- 
late it' ‘those who travel by boat,’ massow-omeke. It was by this 
means that the Iroquois became known and feared by the tidewater 
natives of Virginia. Smith met seven boat-loads of these people at 
one time, and he remarks that “the Massawomeks had so many 
boats, and so many men that they made warre with all the world.” 

It is also asserted by Mr Gerard that Chéckahominy stands for 
tshiktha’mén ‘a clearing, literally,’ ‘swept off,’ scraped off,” 
which is as far removed from the true meaning as Heckewelder’s 
“turkey-lick.’ Chickahominy was not a place name, but the desig- 
nation of a people who contributed corn to the colonists under 
Smith, thus saving them from starvation. I give its etymology” as 
chick-aham-min-anough, ‘coarse-pounded corn people,’ or, in brief, 
“hominy people.’ 

Pamaunkee, he says, is péma™ ki, ‘sloping hill,’ or ‘rising up- 
land’; but there is nothing to support this derivation. Strachey 
‘gives Pomotawh, ‘hill or mountain,’ lit. ‘a sloping hill’; as also 
does Lederer* in the form Paemotinck, a name not cognate with 
Pamaunkee. In fact, in its full form, the name‘ means ‘a place of 
secrecy in the woods,’ which was one of Powhatan’s ‘places of 
superstition,’ where some of his secret rites were performed. 

The next etymology which Mr Gerard presents is : 


1See The Names Patowomeke and Massawomeke, American Anthropologist, vol. 
vil, 1894, pp. 174-185, also Algonquian Series, vol. VIII. 

2See American Anthropologist, vol. Vill, 1895, pp. 257-263; also Algonguian 
Series, vol. 1X. 

3 Discoveries, p. 9. 

‘See The Mystery of the Name Pamaunkey, American Antiquarian, vol. XVI, 
1895, pp. 289-295 ; also A/gonguian Series, vol. 1X. 
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‘* Aitowh (etou, or etohu), aball. The prefix az is probably miswritten 
for the usual Virginia prosthetic # ; and, if so, the word would have been 
itohu, an apocopated form, say, of #/éhuwiin, = Cree tohuwdn, a ball < 
tohuwéu, ‘he plays ball,’ < root ¢éhu, which is a Cree radical, and, in 
Ojibwe, occurs only as a particle in words relating to the Canadian game 
of ‘lacrosse.’ ’’ 

This derivation of the Powhatan aztowh deserves credit in a 
measure, but Mr Gerard does not go far enough into the subject 
to show the exact status of the radical. The word did not signify 
‘a ball,’ ‘a round thing,’ as does the more common term (i. e., Cree 
pitikonigan, Lenapé p’tukhican, Natick petuhki), but ‘a bauble,’ ‘a 
plaything.’ This is quite evident in the Cree téhuwan ‘boule,’ ‘a 
ball,’ which Lacombe qualifies by the word in parenthesis (jouer), 
‘a plaything.’ It also appears as a particle in the Cree term 
kwaskwenetowan, for playing football, as well as in the Ojibwe 
pagaadowewin, ‘Indian ball-play,’ played with crosier and _ ball 
(lacrosse), to which Mr Gerard refers. In the Narragansett (Roger 
Williams), however, the equivalent for the Powhatan term is more 
fully displayed in the word pauochdutowwin, a Bable [ = bauble] 
to play with,” from pauochau ‘to play,’ and -autow ‘a bauble,’ ‘a 
plaything.’ Trumbull’ offered a suggestion, with a query, that 
autowwin = Natick ohteauun, ‘to possess,’ ‘a belonging. ’ 

Attaangwassuwk (Strachey), ‘a star,’ Mr Gerard believes to be 
a plural form, but his mistake is evident when we compare the name 
with its cognates, for the long form is seemingly attaang, ‘a star,’ 
+ -wassuwk (= Natick wohsumuk, ‘bright’ or ‘shining,’ Lenape 
waseleu ‘bright’), hence ‘a shining star’ or ‘he appears shining.’ 
In a foot-note under this name Mr Gerard remarks that ‘“‘ Howse’s 
interpretation of Cree atchak, as ‘other Being,’ and Trumbull’s ex- 
planation of the Natick axa’ kviis as ‘he appears,’ ‘shows himself,’ 
may be mentioned merely as examples of curious speculation.” 
When it is considered how much speculation our essayist has in- 
dulged in, one can only regard the two well-known authorities 
which he cites as being nearer correct than he. In fact Trumbull’s 
anoggs ‘star’ (not ana! kwiis), which he derives from andgqussu ‘he 
appears,’ is in accord with both Eliot and Cotton. Trumbull re- 
marks: ‘In distinction from the sun, which rises or comes forth 


1 Natick Dictionary, p. 120. 
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and sets, the stars appear in their places when the absence of the 
sun and moon makes them visible.’ In total contradiction of Mr 
Gerard, I find in the Cree (Lacombe) “ Esprit, atcha, qui aussi veut 
dire ame,”’ which corroborates Howse ; while in the Abnaki (Rasles) 
I find “ étoile, 22 édanz, elle paroit,” which confirms Trumbull. The 
transliteration of axoggs into dua! kwiis, and all other changes of this 
character, are very objectionable, for as Eliot wrote these words two 
and a half centuries ago, so should they be written to-day. 

Mr Gerard considers the Powhatan ‘“attemous, dog, = Prairie 
Cree a’ ttémiis,” as a cognate of the Natick Narragansett 
ayt'm,' Lenapé ari!m or &li'm, etc., in which he is evidently mis- 
taken. I agree with Trumbull, who considered the two forms as 
derivatives from distinct elements ; i. e., those words which have the 
¢ in “certain positions,” like the Powhatan attemous, Cree atim, 
Abn. até, Pequot ahtecah, indicate that the word is related to the 
Natick verb adchu ‘he hunts,’ while those with the form anum, 
alum, or arum are from the verb annumaii ‘he holds with his 
mouth.’ This is proven by the Abnaki, in which language they 
are considered as distinct words by Rasles, who gives the forms 
atié and arem8s as two names for ‘dog.’ Consequently Mr Ger- 
ard’s remarks under this paragraph should be revised. In a foot- 
note Mr Gerard writes: ‘“‘ Another Lenape name for dog, probably 
the introduced species, is mdwekanez, ‘he eats bones,’ a very appo- 
site term.” On the contrary, the word signifies ‘ he cries or howls 
in the dark,’ diminutive moékannetit ‘whelp of a dog’ (moé = Natick 
moit ‘to cry,’ ‘mourn’). | 

“Cattapeuk, spring (season),” was copied by Strachey from 
Smith’s names for the seasons, and Mr Gerard calls it ‘‘a loan- 
word from a dialect in which the form was harapeék < kar, ‘fine,’ 
‘beautiful,’ = Lenape ar, kal, = Abnaki a/, = Nap. wan, + the 
participial formative -dpeek denoting ‘time when,’”’ hence, “ ‘when 
the weather is fine.’” 

No such roots as kar, kal,? or kwan, with the meaning’ of 

1 Mr Gerard gives dyi’/m as the Niantic cognate. If he means the Narragansett this 
is correct, but if the Unquachog or the Montauk is intended, it is wrong, for Jefferson 
gives arrum. 

1 The Lenape a/ or from £7, expressing the 2nd person ; o/ is from 


and conveys the idea of good.”” Mem. Hist. Soc. Penn., vol. X11, p. 397. See also 
my remarks under ‘‘ Ottawm.’’ 
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‘fine,’ ‘beautiful,’ are found in any of the dialects mentioned, conse- 
quently Mr Gerard’s conclusions here are also erroneous. Caéta- 
peuk,' ‘sowing-time,’ ‘planting season,’ corresponds with other 
names for the seasons mentioned by Smith and other authorities. 
In connection with cattapeuk Mr Gerard remarks, concerning the 
supposed root Awan, that it is “found in a Virginia name for rain- 
bow, ‘ guannacut (Strachey), for kwannakat, ‘it is of a beautiful as- 
pect.’’’ Asa matter of fact the Powhatan term for ‘ rainbow’ differs 
but slightly from the terms given in other dialects. Some of these, 
as Dr A. F. Chamberlain? has shown, and as is exemplified by 
other terms furnished me by Dr A. S. Gatschet, have the significa- 
tion of ‘he (the szanitou) covers the rain (with his mantle),’ ‘the 
good covering,’ ‘the goblin’s mantle,’ ‘ he stops the rain,’ ‘the rain- 
stopper.’ A similar concept is conveyed by the Powhatan guanna- 
cut (= quann ‘long,’ -acut ‘mantle’), = Natick -dgut, -aguit, -ogqut, 
‘(when he is) clothed or covered,’ or ‘(which) he is clothed with,’ 
‘a mantle ;’ Narragansett awhagut ‘a mantle.’ Quannacut ‘(he is 
in his) long mantle,’ corresponds to the Natick ukguanogquon, from 
uk, prefix of the third person singular, gua ‘long,’ -ogguon ‘ cover- 
ing,’ ‘clothing,’ ‘a mantle,’ i. e., ‘he is in his long mantle.’ 

Under the term cattapeuk Mr Gerard gives the Lenape -apeek, 
‘time when,’ which he finds in macht-apeck, ‘bad-time,’ ‘war time,’ 
lit. ‘it is bad once more’ or ‘again.’ The Natick cognate he gives 
as -a" pek, which he evolves from ahquompak, ‘time when,’ a com- 
pound from akgue ‘he leaves off,’ and the suppositive and indefinite 
nompak ‘again’ or ‘once more,’ hence ahkguompak ‘time,’ ‘a fixed 
time,’ ‘a period.’ As will be observed, xompak, not a" pek, = 
Lenape -adpeck, both words being adverbs of time. Vompe is fre- 
quently used with a numeral and with other words to denote repe- 
tition, ‘times,’ as in ¢shwudt nompe ‘to the third time,’ m&chekut 
nompe ‘oftentimes.’ Without discovering the identity of the Lenape 
lappi with -apeck, or ahquompak, Mr Gerard makes another element 
by transferring the Lenape /apfi to his ‘‘ 76p,” and “‘ Tap,” as ‘rap’ 


1Lenape guitau ‘to sow,’ Narr. gutta, Abn. ikai, Ojib. kitigé, Cree kistik, Nip. 
hitike, all ‘to sow’ or ‘to plant.’ In his list of seasons, Loskiel, A/7s¢., etc., mentions 
‘‘ April as the planting month ; Indian corn being planted towards the end, or in the 
middle of April.’’ 
2 Am Ur-Quell, 1893. 
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and ‘/ép,’ and the Natick xompe as nap with a fictitious Niantic 
yap, and gives as a cognate the Cree ¢éf, which is another ele- 
ment entirely, having no connection whatever with either the Lenape 
or the Natick terms. The Cree equivalent of the two terms is evadi 
‘encore,’ ‘once more,’ = Ojibwe éiab ‘again,’ ‘once more,’ a fact 
that overthrows all of his derivations, so far as his supposed radicals 
‘tap’ and ‘rap’ are concerned. This necessarily includes the deri- 
vation of uttapaantam and tapaantaminais. 

As to the latter name, Mr Gerard remarks: 

“* Tapaantaminais, a string of cylindrical copper beads (‘bugles’). 
The word is from the root /af, ‘in alternation,’ ‘in succession’ (on a 
string), and, apparently, -d’n’to (for -dnito), ‘strange,’ ‘ mysterious,’ 
-min, ‘bead,’ and the diminutive suffix -és. 

This is quite erroneous, for the term in no way described the chain 
or its links as Strachey supposed and as Mr Gerard has taken for 
granted. No Indian would have called a ‘long link of copper’ a 
‘bead,’ nor have applied to it the diminutive termination. The proba- 
bility seems to be that Strachey ' asked the name for the chain, and 
that the Indian woman whom he was visiting at the time,” while hold- 
ing it out for his inspection, said to him, “ 7épaantaminais,”’* i. e., 
‘she bought it with corn.’ The word is cognate with the Natick /épa- 
antam, ‘enough-minded with,’ ‘he (or she) is satisfied ’ or ‘ con- 
tented with it’ (= Lenape ‘epelendam, ‘contented,’ = Cree fepe- 
jyittam, ‘il est satisfait’), and the noun generic -wznats (Natick pl. 
minneash) ‘corn’ or ‘ grain,’ hence ¢épa-antam-muinais, ‘he (or she) 
satisfied or contented with corn.’ These chains, with long copper 
links, tubes or cylinders,‘ were no doubt manufactured by the 
colonists for the purpose of trading with the natives, and that is how 
the woman obtained this particular chain. Atthe beginning of this 
trade Smith captured their ‘ ofee,’ to which previous reference has 
been made, and he told them® “if onely six of them would come 


1 There are several similar errors made by Strachey, among them ‘‘ A/e¢ucs a bridge,’’ 
the ‘ bridge’ being probably ‘a tree’ (sze¢uc) thrown across a creek. 

2Strachey, p. 57. 

3 The tilde over the 7 marks the omission of the 7 following. 

*Thomas, Zwelfth Report Bureau of Ethnology, fig. 209 and text. Abbott, 
Primitive Industry, fig. 396 and text. 
5 Smith, p. 393. 
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vnarmed and loade his boat, he would . . . restore them their Okee, 
and giue them Beads, Copper, and Hatchets beside ; which on both 
sides was to their contents’ performed, and then they brought him 
Venison, Turkies, wild foule, bread, and what they had.” 

Uttapaantam, ‘deer,’ and rapaantam, ‘venison, Mr Gerard 
informs us, means “‘ he chews once again,’ and distinguishes the 
deer (the only ruminant with which the Virginia Indians were 
acquainted) as the ‘cud chewer.’’’ These two words have quite a 
different meaning, for the termination -avfam, as in the previous, 
name, is a characteristic formative expressing a disposition of the 
mind, and was of common use in both Powhatan and Natick; it 
therefore furnishes additional evidence of the linguistic affinity of 
the two dialects. In the Powhatan it occurs also in ¢sepaantamen,* 
‘to kiss,’ i. e., ‘ to be separately-minded’ ; emaantun, ‘ speak softly,’ 
i.e., ‘be secret-minded’; zaantam, ‘a wolf’ (= Natick neuantam, 
Narr. xoantamnz), i. e., ‘he grieves,’ ‘he is sorrow-minded,’ referring 
to his ‘mournful howling’; hence uttapaantam and rapaantam,® 
when applied to deer and to venison, indicated food that ‘ enough- 
minded,’ i. e., ‘ satisfied’ or ‘contented them,’ and not that which 
‘he chews once again.’ 

The following, from Mr Gerard’s paper, presents some curious 
ideas in speculative analysis : 

Cutssenepo, cuchenepo, woman (nickname) ; by assibilation of ¢< 
hité'népé, a loan-word < Rap. éré’népo (contracted to kré’népo), for 
héré'nepéu, water-carrier, lit., ‘she carries water’; < root kérén, = 
Lenape gé/én, = Natick kéniin, ‘to carry,’ and the intrans. vb. suffix -pew, 
denoting (according to the root) action in, upon, with, or by water.’’ 

This is entirely gratuitous, and although Trumbull* stated that 
he was unable to make anything of the name, it is comparatively 
simple. Smith’s® name for ‘man,’ xemarough, to which further 


1««Content’’ seem to have been a common term among both parties, for Pory says 
(Smith, p. 568): ‘*The next day, he presented me with twelue Beuer skinnes and a 
Canow, which I requited with such things to his content, that he promised to keepe them 
whilst hee liued, and burie them with him being dead.”’ 

2 Tsepa isa Lenape form (= ¢spziwi or ¢spat, ‘separately ’), rather than the Natick 
chippi. 

3 Written Rapanta by Strachey. 

4 Algonkin Names for Man. 

5 Smith’s Vocabulary, p. 44. 
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reference will be made, really means ‘my brother.’ This leaves no 
name for man, but following is crenxepo ‘a woman,’ which is surely 
the Lenape (New Sweden, Campanius) renappi ‘man’; Abnaki 
(Rasles) arenanbe ‘homme.’ Strachey’s cucheneppo or cutssenepo 
has the same suffix, -zepo (= Natick neepoh, ‘ he stands erect), a gen- 
eric for man occurring in all Algonquian dialects. The prefix is 
cognate with the Narragansett Autchinnu ‘an middle-aged man,’ 
lit. ‘he (or she) is growing old.’ Therefore, in the Powhatan dialect 
cucheneppo (=kutchin-nepoh) would be ‘a middle-aged man or 
woman,’ for the generic would apply to any adult, although used 
generally to designate an adult male. In some dialects it is used 
in feminine appellations. The more familiar term for an Indian 
woman, squaw (Powhatan wsgua), is given by Strachey in wérona- 
usgua ‘woman-queen,’ and in several other terms. 

Again Mr Gerard writes : 

“* Cuttoundg (kitu"ju), ‘to bark’ (Strachey); lit. ‘he makes a 
noise’; a doublet of Rap. érisu, ‘he speaks,’ found in the iterative 
form kakartisu, ‘he speaks at some length’ ; a word that has descended 
to us, in the spelling ‘ cockerouse,’ as the title of a Virginian wiréance’s 
counsellor.’’ 

Cuttoundg, like many of the sounds uttered by animals, including 
birds, as noted in the Algonquian language, is of onomatopoetic 
origin; hence to attribute its derivation to a verb signifying ‘to 
make a noise,’ or ‘to speak,’ is a mistake, and to make Cawcaw- 
wassough*' ‘a captain,’ appearing in the same Dictionarie and mean- 
ing ‘one who advises,’ ‘urges,’ or ‘encourages,’ a derivative from 
‘bark of a dog’ is equally erroneous. 

The name of the sachem of Pamaunkee, Kekataugh, Mr Gerard 
translates ‘he harangues,’ ‘makes speeches,’ failing to observe that 
this name is identical with the Powhatan numeral ‘ nine’ (kekatawgh? 
= k'eka-tahwhau) and that it means ‘one remains,’ or ‘he is one 
left,’ i. e., one less than ten.’ 

Regarding some of the letter changes, he remarks : 


‘¢ Two curious exceptions to rule (5) are found in the dialect that 
was spoken in the vicinity of Jamestown. I refer to the words md’tshikore, 


1See Chamberlain, A/gonguian Words in American English, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. Xv, pp. 240-267. 
2Trumbull, On Numerals in American Indian Languages, p. 28. 
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‘it hangs badly,’ the name for a skin mantle; and Adékdhikéré, ‘it is 
brayed,’ whence, by apheresis, we have our word ‘hickory.’ In both of 
these words the rv of the suffix would be regularly 4 The effect of the 
change in the first-mentioned word is to make it ambiguous, since the 
suffix ore in the same dialect denotes ‘ flaming’ or ‘ blazing.’ ’’ 


Excepting the derivation of ‘hickory,’ ' which has long been 
known, Mr Gerard’s conclusions are based on conjecture. In 
another place he gives the Ojibwe matshigode, ‘petticoat,’ as the 
equivalent of Smith’s matchcores, when in reality there is no affinity 
between the two. Matchcores, ‘skins or garments, matchkore, 
(Strachey), ‘a stag’s skin,’ is from the Powhatan match, mach, mash, 
or maco, ‘ great,’ ‘large’; while -cores (pl.) = Narr. -acoh ‘their 
deer-skin (mantle),’ hence ‘a great (mantle) of deer-skin.’ Smith? 
says: ‘The better sort use large mantles of Deare skins.” 

The term pawcohiccora was neither the name for the tree nor 
for the fruit, but of a “ milk which they use to put into some sort 
of spoonmeate ;”* “milk made of walnuts, pocohiguara’’* “ wal- 
nut milk, pawcohiccora.”’*® Pawcohiscora,’ pokahicora, or pocohiquara'™ 
(= Natick pogua-hogh8nie, Lenapé pogui-hackeny) signifies ‘(that 
which is) made from broken or pounded shells.’ 

Mr Gerard notes: “ Matatsno (metéténd), the tongue, <m, 
indef. prefix, + #taénd, = Wood Cree ’téthanit, = Prairie Cree 
*teyanit, = Ojibwe ’dénanii, = Menomini ’¢a’nuniu.” In a foot- 
note he remarks: ‘‘ The second ¢ here corresponds to the Cree ¢h, 


1See Chamberlain, Algonquian Wordsin American English, op. cit., pp. 240- 
268. 

2 Smith, p. 361. 

3 Hariot, p. 28. 

‘Strachey, Dictionarie. 

5Smith, p. 353- 

6 Ibid., p. 57. 

7 Smith (p. 353) tells us: ‘‘ When they need walnuts they breake them betweene 
two stones, yet some part of the shels will cleaue to the fruit. Then doe they dry them 
againe vpon a Mat overa hurdle. After they put into a mortar of wood, and beat it 
very small: that done they mix it with water, that the shels may sinke to the bottome. 
This water will be colored as milke, which they call Pawcohiccora, and keepe it for their 
vse.”’ Strachey (p. 129) says: ‘‘ The third sort is [of walnuts], as this last, exceeding 
hard shelled, and hath a passing sweet karnell ; this last kind the Indians beat into pieces 
with stones, and putting them, shells and all, into a mortars, mingling water with them 
with long woodden pestells pound them so long togither untill they make a kind of mylke, 
or oylie liquor, which they call pozwcohicora.”’ 
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y, v, 1, and series of linguo-dentals.’”’ In this he is also mistaken, 
for the reason that he does not quote the Powhatan word correctly, 
Strachey gives it as “ mexatsno,” which is evidently a typographical 
error for menatano,' corresponding more nearly to the Narragansett 
meenat ‘the tongue’ than to the Cree mzteyanty. 

The next term which Mr Gerard discusses is ‘‘ 2¢matewh (nimai' - 
teu), a man, = Rap. nimd!rou (for nima'rei), = Mohegan xnimd'- 
neu ; a loan-word from the Rap. dialect, with change of 7 to +” 
Trumbull? more logically concluded: ‘For ‘man’ Smith has 
nemarough (by a misprint, probably for xematough) and Strachey, 
nematewh, This is the equivalent of xemat (Strachey); and so in 
the Massachusetts dialect ‘my brother,’ ‘or mate,’ with the verbal 
formative (Mass.) xemat-ou, ‘he is my brother, or mate.’”’ 

Again, Mr Gerard has “ nahapue (nahapiu), ‘to dwell’ (Strachey) ; 
lit. ‘he (or she) is well (or comfortably) seated (or placed),’ = Cree 
nahapiu = Nipissing nadaépi, = Ojibwe naabt. The adverbial prefix 
nah, na, ‘well,’ ‘properly,’ ‘skilfully,’ is found only in the Cree 
and Ojibwe groups.” But it does not occur in the Powhatan term, 
for zah is the prefix of the third person, corresponding to the 
Natick xoh-apit ‘he that dwells,’ ‘abideth,’ ‘remains’ ; in proof of 
which Smith, in his Vocabulary, gives nehawper ‘he staid,’ and 
Strachey duplicates it in his ‘ Dictionarie,” as xchapper ‘sit down,’ 
‘ sit further.’ 

Another mistake is : 


Ottawm apocop. < oté’mén) defined by Strachey as earth,’ 
but really a name for colored clay such as is used by the Indians as a body 


pigment: = Rap. ord'min, = Nap. ond'min, = Ojibwe ond'man, 
= Shawnee o/émin, = Caniba ura™mdén, = Menomini ondmin, = 
Lenape wurdmdn, wulamadn, = Narragansett wundm, = Prairie Cree 
wiya'mdan.”” 


Strachey did not define the word as ‘earth,’ but as ‘the earth,’ 
a distinction with some difference. The correct quotation is, ‘‘ The 
earth, aspami,> ottawm.’’ The first aspama = Lenapé achpinum, 
‘our abode,’ ‘ our habitation’ ; the second ottawm = Natick ohtauum, 
‘our possession,’ ‘our inheritance,’ which carries out native ideas. 


1It also corresponds better with other Powhatan terms for parts of the human body. 
2Trumbull, A/eonkin Names for Man. 
3 Long mark over the z signifies the omission of the 7 following. 
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Of the above supposed cognates for the Powhatan term, Mr 
Gerard remarks: “ The root of these works is ¢hadm, tam, yam, ram, 
lam, and nam, the suffix -du is a formative, which is always dis- 
carded when the terms are used attributively ; and the prefixed 
vowel is simply expletive.” It will be seen, however, that no such 
roots appear in any name for ‘red paint’ which he quotes. Dr 
Brinton’ gives a synopsis of the true root, of which Mr Gerard 
takes a portion, together with a portion of the formative, and calls 
ita root. The true roots from the cognates quoted (excepting the 
non-existent ‘ Rap.’ and ‘ Nap.’) are Mass. wun or 8u,’ Del. wur or 
qwul, Ojib. and Men. on, Shawnee o/, Cree wy, Can. ur, Abn. 87,— 
a root appearing in many compounds denoting ‘ pleasing sensations,’ 
of which the Natick, Lenape, and Powhatan offer many examples. 
The formative is -amam, hence wunam, wulaman, or onaman, ‘ red- 
painting,’ ‘ vermilion,’ from zwzanne, ‘handsome,’ ‘ fine,’ ‘ good.’ 

Our essayist further remarks: ‘“ Ofd’/santdsu means, possibly, 
‘wearer of leg-coverings,’ the reference being to the breeches and 
long hose worn by the newcomers.” In contradiction to this, 
Smith records :* ‘“ Mosco changed his name [to] Vttasantasough, 
which we interpret Stranger, for so they call vs.’ In his Vocabulary 
he gives the same name for ‘English.’ Strachey, in his Diction- 
arie, has it ‘‘ Uttassantassowath, stranger,” varied as ‘‘ Tassantasses, 
that is strangers.’”” Compare Narr. (R. W.) eenantowash ‘speak 
Indian.’ I would interpret the name ( = Natick, ’uttass-antowash) 
‘he speaks a strange language,’ i. e., ‘he speaks a language (dif- 
ferent from those speaking).’ At the time of the occurrence noted, 
Mosco was acting as Smith’s interpreter and guide, and had per- 
formed the same function previously. 

Mr Gerard likewise writes : 

Pagwantewun (pikwa™ tehtin), ‘ leather that covereth their hips and 
secretts’ (Strachey). This word is cognate with the Cree pakwd' tehin, 
a girdle. The root pékw, ‘to wind about,’ or ‘ around,’ is confined to 
the dialects of the Cree group. The particle -a"¢ (Cree -é/) denotes 
repetition, and, when used as a prefix, is the exact equivalent of Latin 
re-. The nominal suffix (Ojibwe = Natick houn, 
= Abnaki -4#m) is from the intransitive (sometimes reflective) verb 


1 The Lenape and their Legends, p. 109. 
2Chamberlain, Algonguian Words in American English, op. cit., p. 265. 
3 Smith, p. 430. 
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suffix -huéw (Ojibwe -6, -hé, = Natick hou, = Abnaki -A#), denoting the 
action or manner of wearing some article of apparel or bodily adornment 
(ear-rings, bracelets, finger-rings, etc.), or of carrying some object that 
aids or affords relief to the body or some part of it (as a cane, tooth-pick, 
etc.). The word describes an article of attire which, owing to the part of 
the body upon which it was worn, had to be frequently changed in order 
to assure cleanliness.’’ 


The above shows simply an accidental similarity which some- 
times occurs between remote dialects, for there is no etymological 
connection between the two names. No Indian would have called 
a girdle an apron, or vice-versa, as the above would lead us to 
understand. Moreover, the Cree term is not given its true phonetic 
value as rendered by Lacombe, viz., ‘‘ pakwattehun.’”’ The Powha- 
tan pagwantewun is from the term represented by the Natick pahke 
‘clean,’ ‘pure,’ and -ahtau-un ‘it hides’; Narragansett ‘“‘ Aatah & 
autawhun, Their apron,” of which Roger Williams remarks : (“ Ex- 
cept their secret parts, covered with a little Apron, after the patterne 
of their and our first Parents) I say all else open and naked.” 
Hence pagwantewun = Narr. pahk-autawhun, ‘a clean apron.’ 
The particle wu is the nominative of the impersonal verb, when the 
object for which it stands is expressed by the verb, i. e., -audawhun 
‘it hides.’ 

Bagwanchybassen ‘a girdle’ Mr Gerard changes to the Cree 
pakwa”™ tshipisun and gives a wrong etomology, for the Powhatan 
name is the same as the Natick puttukquobbesin ‘it bindeth (me) 
about’ (= Abnaki pedeg8.abis8n ‘ ceinture’), from puttuckgut-au ‘it 
girdles,’ and mobce ‘hip,’ with the intransitive active or simple suffix 
-ussu. Puttukquobusseog ‘with your loins girded.’ ' 

Again he has — 


‘* Puttawas (piitéwis), a feather mantle; from a root fit, which is 
possibly a weak form of the Cree root pust, ‘ to put on,’ ‘invest’ (said of 
apparel), a radical which has no cognate in any other Algonquian group 
of dialects: > pi'teu, ’he (or she) putson,’ > an. adj. pi’tewit'su, * put 
on’; ‘a put-on’, ‘a vesture.’”’ 


This conclusion does not seem to be based on a knowledge of 
the different dialects. Compare the Narragansett “ pé¢acaus, an 
English wastcoate”’ (Williams), a name which Trumbull derived 


1 Eliot, Exodus, xt, 11. 
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from puttogwhussu ‘he is hid,’ ‘ covered,’ from pefau ‘he puts into,’ 
and -ocguash ‘ clothes.’ 

As to the Powhatan ou¢acan ‘a dish,’ after quoting its trans- 
literated equivalents from eleven dialects, which reveal the persis- 
tence of the form, Mr Gerard continues : 

‘¢ These names for one of the most primitive of aboriginal household 
utensils are of a very peculiar formation, and may, perhaps, be regarded 
as radical words. ‘The prefixed vowel is simply expletive, and the suffix 
-dgan denotes a ‘utensil.’ This leaves as a basis for the formation of 
the word an active verb consisting of a consonant and one vowel, ¢, or 
perhaps two vowels, ev. This would make the root of the word simply a 
consonant ! ’’ 

On the contrary, the Narragansett wannaug ‘a tray,’ pl. -anash, 
and the Natick zwanonk ‘a dish,’ xSnonganit ‘in my dish,’ zwunnon- 
ganit ‘in the dish,’ Trumbull derives from qwonogg, ‘a hole,’ ‘dug 
out,’ = wonogkeu ‘it has a hollow,’ wunnaugan ‘a hollow utensil’ 
—a derivation which is very acceptable, for it would apply equally 
well to the birch-bark dish and to the wooden platter. But the 
name seems to have been applied especially to wooden utensils, for 
in the Otchipwe (Baraga) we find “‘ondgan, dish,” “ onagdnike 
(xind), I make a dish, or dishes (especially of wood).” Further- 
more, we find in the Lenape the name “‘ w/akanahunschi, elm tree,” 
from “ u/akanahen, to make dishes (wooden dishes, Anthony)+,” 
-munschi ‘tree.’ There are other names from the same element, 
viz., Narr. zwannauanounuck' ‘a shallop,’ dim. + -ese ‘a_ skiff,’ 
from zwunnau ‘a shallow vessel,’ and -anounau ‘to carry,’ + -uk 
‘that which.’ The word sometimes appears as a place-name to 
denote a ‘hollow’ or a ‘bowl’-shaped hill, like ‘ zwannegunset,’ in 
Connecticut. 

Finally there is given ‘‘wentuc, wintuccum (wintik, wintikuw), 
a ghoul, = Cree wittikow, = Ojibwe windigo ; in the mythology of 
the Crees and Ojibwes, a gigantic monster in the form of a man, 
who feeds upon human flesh.” In a foot-note Mr Gerard remarks : 
“This word is printed ‘fool’ in the [Strachey] Dictionarie, through 
the misreading, by a copyist, of a word written ‘gool’ for ‘ ghoul.’ ”’ 

Neither Strachey nor the copyist made a mistake, for the word 


' Roger Williams, says: ‘‘Obs: Although themselves have neither, yet they give 
them such names, which in their Language signifieth carrying vessels. 
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means ‘a fool,’ and not ‘ghoul.’ Wintuc = Lenape wil-tak, ‘ head- 
heavy,’ ‘a fool,’ ‘a sot,’ ‘drunkard’; wntuccum = Mass. ween- 
tuhkekun, ‘he is head-heavy,’ ‘he is a fool.’ Von der Donck! 
writes: “In the Indian language, which is rich and expressive, they 
have no word for drunkeness. Drunken men they call fools,” 

This concludes our examination of Mr Gerard’s principal inter- 
pretations, but it does not include all of his errors, which may be 
found in nearly every paragraph. I regret the necessity of thus 
criticising the labors of a fellow-student, but consider it my duty to 
do so owing to the character of his work and to my own familiarity 
with Powhatan names, to the study of which I have devoted the last 
sixteen years. 


1 Collections N. Y. Hist. Soc., 2nd ser., vol. L, p. 192. 
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IGOROT HATS 


1, 2, The pocket hat, the ¢7-zo-0d’. 3, Therainhat. 4, Boy wearingatin butter-can asahat. 5, The headband. 
(Photo by Martin. Courtesy of the Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands. ) 
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BONTOC IGOROT CLOTHING' 
By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


Man’s CLOTHING 


Up to the age of six or seven years Bontoc Igorot boys are as 
naked as when born (see plate xxix, 4). At that time they put on 
the suk'-/ang, the basket-work hat worn on the back of the head, 
held in place by a cord attached at both sides and passing across 
the forehead and usually hidden by the front hair. The sué’-/ang is 
made in nearly all pueblos in the Bontoc culture area. It does not 
extend uninterruptedly to the western border, however, since it is 
not worn at all in Agawa; and in some other pueblos near the 
Lepanto border, as Fidelisan and Genugan, it has a rival in the 
head-band.. The beaten bark head-band, called a-pong’-ot, and 
the head-band of cloth are worn by short-haired men, while the 
long-haired man invariably wears the hat. The swk’-/ang varies in 
shape from the fez-like 4#-xo-od' of Bontoc and Samoki, through 
various hemispherical forms to the low, flat hats developing east- 
ward and perfected in the last mountains west of the Rio Grande de 
Cagayan. Barlig makes and wears a carved wooden hat, either 
hemispherical or slightly oval. 

The men of the Bontoc area also have a basket-work conical 
rain hat; it is water-proof, being covered with beeswax. It is 
called ség-f’, and is worn only when it rains — at which time the 
suk'-lang is often not removed. 

About the age of ten the boys frequently affect a girdle. These 
girdles are of four varieties. The one most common in Bontoc and 
Samoki is the song-hit-an', made of twisted bark-fiber threads 


1The Bontoc Igorot people are agricultural head-hunters who live in the village of 
Bontoc in the sub-province of the same name of the province of Lepanto-Bontoc in north- 
ern Luzon of the Philippine islands. The Bontoc culture area is in the center, geographic- 
ally and culturally, of the entire Igorot area of Luzon. It contains about 75,000 people 


occupy practically all the mountain area of Luzon north of latitude 16° N. 
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braided into strings, some six to twelve in number and about 
twelve feet long ; they are doubled and so make the girdle about 
six feet in length. The strings are the twisted inner bark of the 
same plants that play a large role in the manufacture of the woman’s 
skirt. This girdle is usually worn twice around the body, though 
it is also employed as an apron, passing only once around the body 
and hanging down over the genitals (see plate xxx, 1). Another 
girdle worn much in near-by pueblos is called 7-Ait’; it is made 
of six to twelve braided strings of bejuco. In length it is con- 
structed to fit the waist, has loops at both ends, passes once around 
the body, and fastens by a cord passing from one loop to the other. 
Both of these girdles are made by the women. A third class of 
girdles is made by the men; it is called a’-kot, and is worn and 
attached quite as is the 7-£iz’. It is a twisted rope of bejuco, often 
half an inch in diameter, and is much worn at Mayinit. A fourth 
girdle, called ka’-ching, is a chain. Frequently it is a dog chain of 
iron purchased on the coast; oftener it is a chain manufactured by 
the men and consists of large open links of commercial brass wire 
about one-sixth of an inch in diameter. It is worn by the woman 
on the left in plate xxx1, 1. This woman is unmarried, and I 
presume the girdle she wears is the temporarily stolen property of 
some young man she is trying to allure to the o’-/ég, the place of 
“trial marriage.” 

At about the age of puberty, say at fifteen, it is usual for the boy 
to possess a breech-cloth, or wa’-nis. However, the cloth is worn 
by a large percentage of men in Bontoc and Samoki, not as a 
breech-cloth, but tucked under the girdle and hanging in front 
simply as an apron. Within the Bontoc area fully fifty percent of 
the men wear the breech-cloth simply as an apron (see plate xxx, 2). 

There are several varieties of breech-cloths in the area. The 
simplest of these is of flayed tree bark, both white and reddish- 
brown, and sometimes the white ones are colaged with red ocher. 
It is made by women extensively in the Bontoc culture area. Some 
of the other breech-cloths are woven of cotton thread by the 
women. Much of this cotton is said to be the tree cotton which 
the Igorot themselves gather, spin, and weave. Much also comes 
in trade from the Christian Ilokano at the coast. Some is purchased 
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IGOROT BREECH COVERINGS 


1, The girdle, song-kit-an’. 2, Man wearing breech-cloth asanapron. 3, Man wearing cloth bagas anapron, 
4, Man wearing the bladder bag. (Photo by Martin. Courtesy of the Ethnological Survey for the PL ilippine Islands. ) 
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in the boll, and some is purchased after it has been spun and col- 
ored. Many breech-cloths are now bought ready-made from the 
Tlokano. 

Men generally carry a bag tucked in the girdle, and very often 
these bags are worn in ‘lieu of the breech-cloth apron — the girdle 
and the bag-apron being the only clothing (see plate xxx, 3, 4). 
One of the bags commonly worn is the fi-chong’, the bladder of the 
hog or carabao; another is #a’-tat, the bladder of the deer; the 
other, cho'-kao, is a cloth bag some eight inches wide and fifteen 
long. These cloth bags are woven in most of the pueblos where 
the breech-cloth is made. 

Old men now and then wear a blanket, f2’-tay, but the younger 
men never do; they say blankets are for the women. 

Some few “e the principal men in many of the pueblos through- 
out the area have in late years acquired either the army blue woolen 
shirt, a cotton shirt, or a thin coat ; and these they wear during the 
cold rain and wind storms of January and February, and on special 
social occasions. 

During the period of preparing the soil for transplanting rice 
the men frequently wear nothing at the middle except the girdle. 

In and out of the pueblo they work carrying loads of manure 
from the hog-pens to the fields, as little concerned or noticed as 
though they wore their breech-cloth. 

All the Igorot, men, women, and children, sleep without breech- 
cloth, skirt, or jacket. Ifa woman owns a blanket, she may use it 
as a covering when the nights are cold. All wear a basket-work 
night-cap, called £ut’-/ao; it is made to fit closely on the head and 
has a small opening at the top. It may be worn to keep the hair 
from snarling, though I was unable to get any reason from the 
Igorot for its use, save the common explanation that it was worn 
by their ancestors. 

Woman’s CLOTHING 

From infancy to the age of eight and very often ten years the 
little girls are naked ; not infrequently one sees about the pueblo a 
girl of a dozen years entirely nude. However, practically all girls 
from about five years, and also all women, have blankets which are 
worn when it is cold, as it almost invariably is after sunset, though 
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no pretence is made to cover their nakedness with them. During 
the day this f2’-zay, or blanket, is seldom worn except in the dance ; 
I have never seen women or girls dance without it (see plate xxxu1, 1). 
The blankets of the girls are usually small and white with a blue 
stripe down each side and through the middle; they are called 
kid-pas'. In Barlig, Agawa, and Tulubin the flayed tree-bark 
blanket is worn ; and in Kambulo, east of Barlig, woven bark-fiber 
blankets are made which sometimes come to Bontoc. 

Before a girl puts on her /u-fid’, or woven bark-fiber skirt, at 
about eight or ten years of age, she at times wears simply the nar- 
row girdle, later worn to hold up the skirt. The woman’s skirt is 
both short and narrow (see plate xxx, 2). It usually extends from 
below the navel to near the knees; it opens on the side, and is 
frequently so scant and narrow that one leg is exposed as the per- 
son walks, the only part of the body covered on that side being 
under the girdle or zwé@’-is — a woven band about four inches wide 
passing twice around the body. The woman sometimes wears the 
braided bejuco girdle, z-£7¢’, worn by the men (see woman on right 
in plate xxxI, 1). 

The skirt or /u-fia’, and the girdle or qwd!-#is are the extent of 
woman’s ordinary clothing. For some months after the mother 
gives birth to a child she wears an extra girdle wrapped tightly 
about her, over which the skirt is worn as usual. During the last 
few weeks of pregnancy the woman may leave off her skirt entirely, 
wearing simply her blanket over one shoulder and about her oily. 
Women wear breech-cloths during menses. 

During the period when the water-soaked soil of the sementera 
is turned for transplanting rice, the women engaged in such 
labor generally lay aside their skirts. Sometimes they retain a 
girdle and tuck an apron of camote leaves or of weeds under it 
before and behind (see plate xxx, I, 2). I have frequently come 
upon women entirely naked climbing up and down the steep stone 
terrace walls of their sementeras while weeding them, and also at 
the clay pits where Samoki women get their earth for making pot- 
tery. In May, 1903, it rained hard every afternoon for two or 
three hours in Bontoc pueblo, and at such times the women when 
out of doors uniformly removed their clothing. They worked in 
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the fields and went therefrom nude to their dwellings, wearing on 
their heads while in the trail either their long basket-work rain pro- 
tector or a head-covering of camote vines — under which reposed 
their skirts in an effort to keep them dry. Sometimes while passing 
our house en route from the field to the pueblo, the women wore the 
girdle with its camote-vine apron, called pay-pay. Often no girdle 
was worn, but the women held a small bunch of leaves against the 
body in lieu of an attached apron ; sometimes, however, their hands 
were occupied with their burdens — and their nudity seemed not to 
trouble them in the least. 

The women remove their skirts, they say, because they usually 
possess only one at a time, and they prefer to travel naked in the 
rain and while working in the wet sementeras rather than sit in a 
wet skirt when they reach home. 

Few women in the Bontoc area wear jackets or waists. Those 
to the west, toward the province of Lepanto, frequently wear short 
ones, open in front without fastening, and having quarter sleeves. 
Those women also wear somewhat longer skirts than do the Bontoc 
women. 

In Agawa and near-by pueblos to the west, and in Barlig and 
vicinity to the east, the women make and wear flayed bark jackets 
and skirts. From Barlig bark jackets and skirts for women come 
in trade to Tulubin; they are not simply sheets of bark, but the 
bark is strengthened by a coarse reinforcement of a warp sewed or 
quilted in. 

Many of the woman’s skirts and girdles woven west of Bontoc 
pueblo are made also of the Ilokano cotton. The skirts and girdles 
of Bontoc pueblo and those found commonly eastward are entirely 
of bark production. Four varieties of plants yield the threads ; 
the inner bark is gathered and then spun or twisted on the naked 
thigh under the palm of the hand. All weaving in Igorot-land is 
done by the woman with the simplest kind of loom, such as is 
scattered the world over among primitive people. 


ORIGIN AND PuRPOSE OF CLOTHING 
The reason for the Igorot’s adoption of the scant clothing which 
he wears does not appear in any of the five motives which are com- 
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monly assigned for the adoption of clothing, namely, need for 
clothing as a protection against climatic conditions; desire for 
“dress” or decoration ; sense of shame ; desire to attract curiosity 
by concealing a part of the. body ; and imitation of more cultured 
peoples. 

In regard to the adoption of clothing as a protection against the 
climate, it must be noted that none of the man’s clothing affords 
any protection whatever; that the skirt of the woman is very 
scanty, covering only a small part of the person, and that not the 
sensitive lungs or stomach — over which the blanket is worn as 
clothing. It barely covers the abdomen, the buttocks, and, im- 
perfectly, the thighs. In the heavy rains the wearer comes far 
short of using her skirt as clothing — she removes it to keep it dry. 

The clothing certainly was not adopted for esthetic reasons, 
since all of their own manufacture is uniformly of as lifeless and 
dirty a color as any cloth ever invented. Now and then a few 
threads of a very dull brown are woven into the skirt and girdle, 
but they are scarcely noticeable. 

Even to-day the Bontoc men and women exhibit no shame 
before their fellow Igorot when, while at work in the sementeras, 
they remove their clothing to keep it clean or dry. At no time 
does the woman manifest shame regarding her always naked 
breast. As a psychological phenomenon shame induced by naked- 
ness is impossible to a naked folk who see only naked people. The 
sense of shame alone never caused a primitive people to adopt its 
first form of covering for the person. 

There are common social facts standing abruptly in the face of 
the theory that the clothing was adopted to create sexual feeling. 
Girls to-day effect the skirt before puberty. The Igorot do not 
notice the nudity of their children, and the skirt is worn by the girl 
before there is any natural manifestation of womanhood. All 
unmarried women and men, and the majority of married ones, pull 
out the pelvic hair, and the reason assigned by them is that they 
do it in order that they will not be noticeable when they work or 
travel naked; they wish to appear like the children, they say. 
Again in this connection we must note the extraordinary social 
institution, the o’-/dg (this is a trial-marriage institution), with its free- 
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CLOTHING OF IGOROT WOMEN 


1, Women wearing the blanket inthedance. 2, The woman’s skirt. 
(Photo by Martin. Courtesy of the Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands ) 
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dom and liberty of intimacy between the sexes. In reality there 
appears to be little need for women in Bontoc té allure men through 
their curiosity. 

It does not seem probable that the clothing is commonly an 
imitation of other people, as of the Christian Ilokano. It is of 
Bontoc manufacture ; all the plants yielding the bark from which 
the thread is spun are in the Bontoc area — nothing is borrowed, 
apparently. To-day the Bontoc women prefer their own skirts to 
those of cotton they are able to buy from the pueblos to the west ; 
and the Bontoc skirt is widespread throughout the area — of which 
it seems to be a natural product. Of course, the present woven 
bark skirt was very probably everywhere preceded by the skirt of 
flayed bark which is still worn in some pueblos of the area. 

The use of the girdle around a man’s waist as a means of attach- 
ing to the otherwise naked person some light but considerable pos- 
session would be very natural. A stick pushed through under the 
girdle, just as the battle-ax is carried to-day, is secure; it can 
hardly work out unnoticed. I believe the girdle was first worn to 
secure some such possession. Afterward the permanency of the 
girdle ensued, not only as a means of carrying possessions, but be- 
cause of the feeling of strength it is commonly believed to give. It 
was worn from the response — universal among men who lift bur- 
dens, who go long distances afoot, and who frequently miss a meal 
—to girt up one’s loins. The Igorot says he wears the girdle be- 
cause it makes him stronger, and with it he can travel faster and 
farther. 

When small things were needed to be borne about constantly, 
the bag (say, first, the bladder of a slain animal) would come into 
service. It could readily be carried tucked under the girdle ; a good 
place to put it is directly in front—just where the Bontoc man 
usually carries his; at either side it is in the way of the hands and 
arms, and would be more readily lost by being pulled off in the 
forest ; at the back it is not so accessible. The bag undoubtedly 
preceded the breech-cloth, since to-day many of the old men in the 
culture area wear nothing except the girdle and the bag hanging in 
front of the body, and the breech-cloth is worn more often as an 
apron than asa breech-cloth. The partial hiding of a man’s genitals 
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by the bag-pocket would in time become conventional, hence the 
use of the breech-cloth as an apron, since it is generally no more 
of a covering than is the bag. From the partial covering to the 
more complete covering with the breech-cloth, worn as a breech- 
cloth, is a natural step; and doubtless contact with the Spaniards 
in Bontoc and with others wearing more clothing than a scanty 
apron had to do with this completer covering. 

From what the little basket-work hat developed can not be 
said; perhaps it came from a simple string around the head to 
hold the hair from falling. It is worn entirely by long-haired men. 
The long hair of the Bontoc man is not only bound close to his 
head by the suk’-ling, but the long ends are generally tucked 
under and into the hat, thus further confining it. The short-haired 
men at the western side of the area use the head-band to confine the 
hair which otherwise would be constantly in the face, as it is cut 
six or eight inches long. The short-haired man of the Quiangan 
area, with his “ mushroom ” hair-cut, wears neither hat nor head- 
band, since his hair is not long enough to disturb him. 

It is believed the suk'-/ang may have developed as a pocket 
from the narrow head-band, since the man’s pipe is invariably put. 
away in the suk’-/ang, as also are his tobacco and matches, if he 
has them. The man who wears.the head-band habitually tucks his 
pipe under it also, as he sometimes does small amounts of tobacco, 
but it offers little space for such effects. 

The decoration of the suk'-/ang with dog’s teeth, pearl shell 
from the sea coast, human hair, army buttons, brass wire, etc., and 
the red, yellow, brown, and black colors employed in its weaving, is 
an after-development. The typical hat of Bontoc pueblo is uncol- 
ored and unadorned, except that it often has two or three small 
brass-wire rings attached to the outer surface. 

The woman’s rain-protector had its origin in utility as a cloth- 
ing; so, also, probably the blanket owes its origin to the need for 
clothing. 

The jacket worn west of Bontoc pueblo is believed to have been 
adopted largely in imitation of other people of a higher culture. 
Where it is worn among the Igorot to-day in the Bontoc area there 
is an utter absence of shame regarding the exposure of the breasts. 
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In some Igorot sections it may have originated independently as a 
clothing, but there is no evidence that it originated either in response 
to a feeling of shame or from a desire to attract the attention of men. 

The skirt and the girdle are woman’s most constant clothing. 
There is an explanation which offers a reason why the Bontoc 
woman might have adopted her skirt; it is a reason which seems 
to me not at all improbable ; if it applies there, it may elsewhere. 

To-day the woman during menses wears a breech-cloth ; during 
the time she wears it she will not remove her skirt either to keep it 
clean or dry. If at any time, even at the ford across the river, 
where both sexes uncover themselves as a matter of course, men 
should see women wearing only the breech-cloth, they would rid- 
icule them, consequently women are sensitive about exposing them- 
selves with it. They say the breech-cloth is worn for cleanliness. 
May it not have been worn periodically for cleanliness before the 
skirt was worn? If so, then, as now, man’s attention would have 
been drawn to the woman at a time when, almost universally, prim- 
itive people consider their women unclean and unattractive. Inas- 
much as no tabu is placed on woman by the Bontoc Igorot at these 
periods of her life (she works, eats, and sleeps as usual), the fact 
of her condition, whether with or without the breech-cloth, would 
be observed by her usual companions. As it is to-day, the skirt 
keeps her secret by hiding the breech-cloth. 

A reason for the skirt, then, that seems to harmonize with all 
the facts and conditions of its use, and the use of the breech-cloth, is 
that it was adopted to hide an embarrassing condition after the breech- 
cloth was worn periodically for the sake of personal cleanliness. 

The Christianized Tagalog woman of Manila to-day wears a 
“ tap!-ts’”? —a dark colored, generally black, skirt, open at the side 
or in front, extending from the waist to below the knees (see plate 
xxxilI). The “¢ap’-ts’’ is worn over her other skirt or skirts ; it is 
her outer garment, and to-day a woman is almost never seen on the 
street without it. She seldom avails herself of the breech-cloth 
during menstruation, but wears instead the dark-colored “ ¢ap’-is”’ 
for the avowed purpose of concealing any possible obtrusive evi- 
dence of periodicity. This ‘‘¢ap’-is,”’ so named, is worn by the 
Christianized Tagalog, Ilokano, and Bikol women of Luzon, as well 
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as elsewhere in the archipelago by some other Christian women. 
Among the Ilokano women of the Ilokos provinces it is frequently 
the only nether garment worn. The Igorot of Ilokos Sur and of 
Lepanto-Bontoc provinces, and the Tinguian, at least of the pro- 
vince of Ilokos Sur, wear the fap’-is as the sole nether garment. 
And the /u’-fid, the Bontoc skirt, is the primitive “‘¢ap’-is”’ ; it is 
simply considerably less ample than the one worn in Manila, both 
in length and breadth. It is also less ample than the ¢ap’-is of the 
Tinguian and the Lepanto Igorot, who have doubtless been in- 
fluenced by the longer garment of the neighboring Ilokano. In 
fact, the Bontoc skirt is now also gradually lengthening, through 
the same influence, though still woven of the same bark fiber and 
still the product of Bontoc home industry. The lengthening skirt 
is shown in plate xxx1, 3. 

Here, then, we have the /ap’-is —a nether garment — worn by 
the women of the primitive Malayan stock of the archipelago. 
With some it is the only nether garment worn, with others it has 
survived for three centuries even after the wearer dons beneath it 
several European garments, as white underskirts and an overskirt. 
It survived because, as the Tagalog says, it has to-day a specific 
function — one which, it is maintained, was the cause of its adoption 
by the primitive Malayan woman. It is doubtless also worn to-day 
by some Tagalog women chiefly because it is customary ; this 
would inevitably be true if its use was persisted in after several 
nether garments were commonly worn. 

In conclusion, it is believed the first clothing of the Bontoc area 
had its origin in a utility other than protection against the climate ; 
it had its origin outside the desire for “‘ dress,”’ outside the sense of 
shame, or the desire to attract attention to sex life, and it did not 
originate in imitation. The man’s clothing originated in utility —a 
convenience for carrying with him, attached to his body, constantly 
desired possessions. The woman’s clothing originated because of 
a monthly condition. 

Some time in the development of primitive woman the fact of 
menstruation first caused some of them to clothe their bodies. In 
the Philippine archipelago alone some women seem to have answered 
that demand by the use of the breech-cloth, others by the apron, 
others by the pantaloons, and still others by use of the skirt. 
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PUBESCENCE—A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
By C. WARD CRAMPTON 


At any one of the ages of ten to sixteen years, great variation 
may be noted in all measurements of boys, bodily and mental. The 
averages, means, and percentile grades so often used to designate 
the values of these groups afford us but little evidence of the char- 
acter of the series. Most series of measurements of any one year 
exhibit, in addition to a wide range of variation, an atypical curve 
of frequency, suggesting a bimodal type and hence the inclusion of 
two or more sub-groups in the series. This is due, in very great 
part, to the difference in age at which boys arrive at puberty; for 
example, the group of the age 14.5 will include those who have and 
those who have not yet reached puberty. This was noted by the 
writer about four years ago, after several years’ experience in taking 
measurements of male adolescents, when means were sought to sep- 
arate these two classes and to compare their characteristic features 
for statistical purposes. 

To this end an indication was sought by which the advent of 
puberty could be marked definitely. This was found to be difficult, 
if not impossible, for the approach of sex maturity is gradual, cover- 
ing several months. The best indication at hand, and one that could 
be easily recognized, is the appearance and growth of the pubic hair. 
This again is a slow process, and admits of classification into stages, 
as follows : 

1. Pre-pubescent. No pubic hair. 

2. Pubeszent. a, Hair present, straight (not curled or kinked), unpigmented. 

6, Hair present, straight (not curled or kinked), pigmented. 

3. Post-pubescent. Hair present, kinked and curled. 

This classification gives three stages by which we may deter- 
mine three groups. The division of the second class (the pubes- 
cent) into two sub-groups has not been worked over, as the data 
are not yet sufficient to enable a determination of their different 
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characteristics. This classification, we believe, is a fundamental 
one and one on which all measurements of these ages (9 to 18 
years) should be based. It is an index to the physiological age, 
and as such is more significant than the age in years. It should be 
taken into consideration in all classifications for statistical and edu- 
cational purposes. 

The tentative results of the present study are based on observa- 
tions of more than 1,200 students in the first year grade of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City, and for the greater 
part are records of different students. The mean age for the class 
is 14.5; the total variation is from 11 to 18 years. The year 
groups of ages 13, 14, and 15 were alone large enough to warrant 
extended work on them, and the present report is confined to these 
alone. 

The frequency of each pubescence group in each age is as 
follows : 


Year 
Pubescent Stage = 
13.5 14.5 15.5 
I 144 98 33 
2 81 142 62 
3 52 178 177 


The percentage of each pubescence group in each age group is 
shown in the following table : 


Year 
Pubescent Stage : 
13.5 14.5 15.5 
I 51% 23% 12% 
2 29 34 22 
18 42 65 


From this table the average ages and standard variabilities of 
the appearance of the second and third stages have been computed. 
They are: Second stage, 13.5 + 1.6 years ; third stage, 14.7 + 1.7 
years. 

A convenient and simple way of arriving at the pubescence 
value of any age for the purpose of comparing statistics taken in 
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different countries, in city and country, etc., is the following: 
Assign the values one, two, and three, respectively, to the three 
pubescence groups. Multiply each of the percentage frequencies 
by their values and find the total foreach year. This gives us what 
we may term the average of pubescence for the age. The result 
also can be produced by the usual method of obtaining the average. 

We would thus find for the early years, before the possible dawn 
of pubescence, 100 percent of the individuals in the first group ; 
the index would then be 100. Similarly in the adult ages, where 
all the individuals were in the third group, the index would be 300. 
In the pubescent ages mentioned above, the index, worked out in 
a similar manner, would be for thirteen, 165; for fourteen, 226; 
for fifteen, 249. 

Applying this method to the results of an investigation into the 
birth-place of the parents of the students, the following results were 
obtained : 

PARENTS BORN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Vane 
Pubescent Stage |- 
13.5 14.5 15.5 
; 50% 21% 8% 
. 33 36 22 
ae. 7 42 69 
Puberty Index 165 219 248 


PARENTS BORN IN GERMANY 


Year 
Pubescent Stage 
| 13-5 | 14.5 15.5 
I | 58% 36% 28% 
2 | 29 30 24 
3 | 33 48 
Puberty Index | 150 195 219 


From this study it is apparent that pubescence is later in those 
boys whose parents were born in Germany. A similar result has 
already been determined with reference to the date of menstruation 
in girls. 
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On arranging the results of the series of measurements of the 
last two years, somewhat definite and striking facts were obtained. 
It was found that the average measurements of weight, strength, 
and height were less in each age for the pre-pubescents than for the 
pubescents, and these were again less than the average of the post- 


pubescents. These variations are shown in the following tables: 
VARIATION IN WEIGHT 
| 
Age Pub. Stage | No. in Group Average (kilos) 
15-5 I 116 34-92 5-26 
2 53 39-32 8.08 
3 49 41.48 8.20 
(all) 218 37-43 7.36 
14.5 I 76 35-53 5-32 
2 108 39-02 5-60 
3 132 47-50 7-78 
(all) 316 41.73 8.23 
15-5 I 28 38.49 5-61 
2 45 39-38 5-60 
3 132 49-54 7.04 
(all) 205 45-77 8.31 
VARIATION IN STRENGTH 
Grip of Right Hand (in kilos) ; 
Standard 
Age Pub. Stage No. in Group | Average (kilos) ne rr 
13.5 I 93 28.15 6.65 
2 53 31.24 6.51 
3 34 35.88 10.10 
(all) 180 30.50 7.83 
14.5 z 67 28.28 6.32 
2 94 31.28 6.43 
3 115 41.44 9.48 
(all) 276 34-79 9-65 
15.5 I ag 29.78 6.58 
2 40 31-75 5-65 
3 125 43-24 9-92 
(all) 188 39-14 10.31 
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VARIATION IN HEIGHT 


Age | Pub. Stage | No. in Group | Average (cm. ) | —— 
E355 1 | 109 145.52 | 4.61 
2 | 54 148.12 | 7-97 
3 | 40 8.62 
(all) 203 149.59 7.68 
| 
14.5 I | 77 146.26 6.22 
| 2 107 148.17 6.81 
| 3 130 159.38 8.05 
| (all) 314 153.21 | 8.02 
I 27 148.79 | 8.60 
| 2 44 152.61 7.17 
| 3 | 131 161.32 6.47 
7 | -(all) | 202 157-34 8.40 


Marked differences are observed between the pre-pubescents 
and the post-pubescents in these three ages and in all three meas- 


urements, as is shown by the following table : 


DIFFERENCES IN AVERAGE 


Age Weight (kilos) | Height (cm.) Strength (kilos) 
13-5 6.56 9-73 7-73 
14.5 11.97 13.12 12.16 
15.5 11.05 | T2553 13.56 


The differences are significant, though the series be a small one, 


and the standard deviation high. 


The foregoing is a report of only the primary results of an ex- 
tended work along the same lines, including other measurements 


and also the evidence of mental development ; they therefore mark 


only the first stage. 


With the accumulation of data the figures 
will doubtless be changed somewhat, but hardly to the degree of 
vitiating the importance of the large differences herein given. The 
report is presented at this early stage of the investigation in order 
that the method outlined may become available for general use. 
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Aboriginal American Basketry: Studies ina Textile Art without Ma- 
chinery. By Oris Turron Mason. From the Report of the United 
States National Museum for 1902. Washington: 1904. 8°, pp. 
171-548, 248 plates. 

This is the crowning work of a life devoted to the study of the arts 
native to America. The thanks of all students of textile art are due to 
Professor Mason for the volume he has given them, and they should con- 
gratulate themselves that such a mass of information is now at their dis- 
posal. A man of less courage and determination, had he suffered the 
ill-health which has been the lot of the author during the last six years, 
would not have attempted such a work, or having attempted it would not 
have felt bound to complete it. Not only should it be recognized that a 
good piece of work has been well done, but that it has been done under 
great difficulties. 

The subject treated is susceptible of two quite different points of 
view. One is that of the vertical plane, the development in time of tex- 
tile art from its crudest beginnings to the most finished and complicated 
products. Such a point of view leads to a science of textiles. It con- 
siders to what extent and in what way the form, structure, and ornamen- 
tation of the product has been conditioned by the materials employed, 
the processes of manufacture resorted to, the use for which the article is 
intended, and the skill and esthetic stage and tendency of the artist. 
A larger consideration calls for a survey of the various products of the art 
in an orderly sequence from the fish-weir to the finest laces and woven 
fabrics. The laws which have brought about this development are to be 
discovered and set forth. The devotee of such a science holds the indi- 
vidual specimens in high regard. 

The other view is the horizontal one — the geographical distribution 
of different types of the art over the surface of a continent or the 
globe. Such is the point of view of the mere ethnologist, who may care 
nothing for the structure of man as it is studied by the anatomist, nor for 
the works of man as they are viewed by the student of art, nor yet for the 
growth and development of language to which the student of linguistics 
devotes himself. The ethnologist studies all these, not for themselves, 
but for the light which they shed on man himself, his origin, and his 
distribution. 
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Whichever of these views is taken, the subject matter dealt with is 
the same, namely, the material objects, usually museum specimens, and 
information collected concerning them. Professor Mason has succeeded 
in presenting a large amount of material. The specimens, as wholes, 
have been shown by means of very many plates, in the making of which 
recourse has been had to whichever process of reproduction would give 
the desired result without much regard to the expense involved. The 
individual specimens have been subjected to minute study, and all their 
technical characters set forth by lucid explanations and numerous text- 
figures. In this matter of deriving information from the specimen itself, 
especially in regard to technique, our author evidently has no equal. 

The information collected concerning these specimens has been given 
in several chapters. One of the most important of these is that on the 
materials employed in basketry, written by F. V. Coville, a botanist of 
eminence who has especially interested himself in the uses which the 
natives of America have made of the plant world. Other chapters are 
devoted to the harvesting and preparation of the materials, the Indian’s 
view of his decorations, and the uses to which baskets are put. Very 
much of this information is made available for the first time. It has 
accumulated at the National Museum incidental to the acquiring of the 
specimens themselves, has been obtained by a wide and long-continued 
correspondence carried on for the purpose by the author, or has been 
quoted from various works. It is a matter of regret that some of this 
information is not wholly trustworthy. Except where the name and 
standing of the person quoted is sufficient guaranty, the student who 
would use this information must verify it, or have it verified by a trained 
investigator in the field. 

The general arrangement and treatment given this material by the 
author seems to indicate that he has the first point of view as the con- 
trolling influence in his work rather than the second. This is borne out 
by the sub-title which he has given his paper, ‘‘ Studies in a Textile Art 
without Machinery.’’ When looked at from this standpoint, the result, 
as worked out in the first section of the paper, brings a feeling of satisfac- 
tion to the reader and the student, and it is hoped to the author as well. 
Unless some future investigations bring to light new forms of basketry and 
new methods of manufacture, Professor Mason’s treatment of basketry as 
a textile art will remain the one adequate presentation of the subject. 

As much cannot be said of the part of the paper which treats of the 
ethnic varieties of basketry. Professor Mason seems to have lacked for 
such a treatment the proper point of view and the necessary experience. 
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Perhaps, too, he did not have at hand all the material required. For the 
treatment of the subject according to the first view, a specimen of each 
and every type of basket as to material, size and shape, manner of making, 
and ornamentation is required ; for the second it is necessary to have 
all these and to have them from every culture area in which they are 
found, or at least to know whether they exist in such culture areas or not. 
It is doubtful whether either studies or collections have reached the stage 
that would furnish this material. The culture areas should be marked off 
with as great definiteness as possible, and with regard, at first at least, to 
basketry only. The man who does this work must understand first and 
above all things that while men may be classified according to their 
physical characteristics, material products, and language, that these bases 
of classification must be kept separate from each other. Because the 
Navaho happen to speak a language akin to that heard in Alaska, one 
must not expect them to have skulls of the same shape nor houses of the 
same character. 

But it is nothing against the present work that one point of view has 
predominated the other in its treatment, nor is it anything to be laid to 
the charge of the author that he is a man who loves the specimens which he 
handles and has come to understand from them how they were made and 
why — that he has the vertical view with its relation to man’s present and 
future. He needs no other commendation for his work than that which 
the work gives. P. E. GopparRD. 


Life and Culture of the Hupa. By Purny EARLE Gopparb. University 
of California Publications; American Archeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. I, No. 1. Berkeley: 1903. 8°, 88 pp., 30 plates. 


Hupa Texts. By Pirny EaRLE GopparRD. University of California 
Publications ; American Archeology and Ethnology, Vol. I, No. 2. 
Berkeley: 1904. 8°, 290 pp. 

In the considerable development of anthropological investigation 
which has taken place in this country during the last two decades, 
the Indians of California and Oregon have received scant attention as 
compared with those of the Plains or the Southwest. Since Stephen 
Powers” Zribes of California, which appeared in 1877, almost nothing, 
until very recently, has been published on the Indians of this area. 
Powers’ work, while creditable under the circumstances, was the result of 
a hasty investigation of an immense area by one trained more in the 
school of journalism than of science. Therefore, although containing 
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much that, in its general outlines, later and more detailed study confirms, 
it includes many inaccuracies and misleading or highly colored statements. 
With the publication of Dr Goddard’s two papers on the Hupa, however, 
we have what it is to be hoped is the beginning of a series of careful 
studies of the different stocks of Indians in the California-Oregon area. 
The papers form the first volume of the publications of the new Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the University of California —a department 
which was founded and whose work has been carried on by the liberality 
of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst. 

In the first of the two papers Dr Goddard has given an admirable 
although brief account of the general culture of the Hupa, an isolated 
section of the much scattered Athapascan stock, residing in the valley of 
the lower Trinity in northwestern California. After describing briefly 
the environment in which the Hupa live, and giving a summary of the 
history of their contact with the whites, an account of the houses, dress, 
food, occupations, and social and religious life of the people is pre- 
sented. The type of the Hupa house is common to several other stocks 
in the immediate vicinity, and recalls somewhat the type characteristic of 
the coast northward to Columbia river, and even the more elaborate and 
larger houses of the Northwest coast. Besides the dwelling house, how- 
ever, the Hupa have a larger sweat-house, or assembly house, which with 
its earthen roof suggests the circular, earth-covered lodges found widely 
throughout California and other parts of the country. 

The clothing of the women is very characteristic of this culture-area, 
consisting of both aprons and skirts of buckskin, often profusely orna- 
mented with long fringes, which are themselves decorated with grass. 
braiding, beads, pine-nuts, dentalia, and abalone. Although a consider- 
able portion of the food supply of the Hupa was obtained by fishing or 
hunting, vegetable foods were very important, and of these the acorn, as. 
throughout California, takes first place. In describing the preparation of 
the acorn-flour, it is to be noted that Dr Goddard speaks only of /la¢ 
stones as being used with the milling-baskets, and nowhere are the stone 
mortars, commonly supposed to be used for this purpose, referred to in 
this connection. It is thus evident that here, as almost throughout Cali- 
fornia, even in the regions where hundreds of these mortars exist, that 
they are not used for pounding acorns or seeds, in fact are not used for 
any but ceremonial purposes by the present Indians, nor have they been 
so used within traditional times. 

The basketry of the Hupa is exclusively of the twined variety, and the 
materials used and process of manufacture employed are described in 
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some detail. Except for some geometrical carving on the handles of 
spoons the art instincts find expression only in basketry designs. These 
designs are almost wholly geometrical. The individual figures and com- 
binations of these have names, many of which have animal meanings, 
such as ‘‘ rattlesnake nose’’ ; others are merely descriptive, as ‘sharp 
and slanting.’’ A number of these designs occur among other stocks in 
different parts of the coast region, but a discussion of them must await 
the appearance of the paper on the designs of this whole area, announced 
as in preparation by Dr A. L. Kroeber. The media of exchange and 
measures of value are dentalia and woodpecker scalps. This subject is 
of special importance here, owing to the great extent to which money 
and wealth influence the social structure. 

The Hupa possess many elaborate regulations for women at puberty, 
child-birth, etc., many of which regulations are common to a number of 
the stocks lying to the eastward. Marriage was formerly a matter of pure 
purchase, and on the purchase price paid for his mother, a man’s stand- 
ing in the community largely depended. 

The social organization was loose, the village was the only unit, and 
no trace whatever is to be found of a gentile system. The head-man of 
the village was he who was the richest, and his son, by inheriting his 
possessions, became head-man after him, unless some other person in the 
meantime had secured a larger share of wealth. In their games, village 
played against village. The main gambling game was that familiar over 
quite a large area in this portion of the coast, in which one of a numer- 
ous bundle of small, thin sticks is marked with a ring about the center, 
and the position of this ‘‘ace,’’ whether in one or the other of the halves 
into which the whole bunch is divided, must be guessed. 

The theory of disease among the Hupa seems to be on the whole the 
usual one, but one of the methods of cure is apparently unique. In addi- 
tion to the shamans who extract ‘‘pains’’ by sucking, etc., there are 
others who by the repetition of certain formulz are supposed to effect a 
cure. These formulz consist as a rule of the recounting of the first case of 
the trouble among the ‘‘ first people,’’ of the search for a medium of heal- 
ing or cure, the recovery of the first patient, and a prayer to the inventor 
of the cure. The formula is generally accompanied by the use of some 
herb, which, however, is either non-medicinal or is used so that it can 
produce no medicinal effect. In the Hupa Texts a considerable number 
of these formulz are given, and they form one of the most interesting of 
the contributions which Dr Goddard has made. 

In their care of the dead the Hupa employed burial almost exclu- 
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sively. Property and money were buried with the body asa rule, and fur- 
ther offerings were placed about the grave. The greater ceremonies of the 
people are confined to three dances, known respectively as the Winter 
Dance, the Summer or White Deer Skin Dance, and the Fall or Jumping 
Dance. In the second of these, quite elaborate ornaments were used, 
consisting chiefly of woodpecker scalps attached to strips of buckskin, and 
a netted strip worn as a head-dress, often fringed with feathers. Skins of 
white deer were also an important feature of the dance. These various 
dances were supposed to have been instituted by the gods, and are always 
held in a certain sequence at definite spots along the river. This close 
association of the ceremonies with definite places is quite characteristic of 
this culture-area. 

The myths of the Hupa, given as texts with translation, in the 
second paper, are of great interest, as no material has heretofore been ac- 
cessible from this region. A characteristic feature of Hupa mythology is 
the virtual lack of any true creation myths or creator, Yimantuwinayai, 
‘¢the one lost across the ocean,’’ together with the Kixunai, or first 
people, come into being spontaneously, and the former merely finds and 
frees the various foods for the use of mankind, who are to come after the 
‘first people’’ shall have disappeared from this world. Before these 
ancestors of the Hupa appear on the scene, Yimantuwinayai and the 
Kixunai leave for the world beyond the ocean or above the sky, and with 
the coming of man the mythical times abruptly end. In the tales told of 
the doings of Yimantuwinayai and the Kixunai occur many incidents 
which are found quite widely distributed in other parts of this general 
area, and also of the continent at large. Similarities are most marked in 
some cases with types more developed to the north, in other cases types 
familiar in the south or in the basin area may be noted. To the linguis- 
tic student the Hupa Texts will be most welcome, as they afford almost the 
first satisfactory material for a study of any Athapascan language. When 
the promised papers on the Morphology and Phonology are forthcoming, 
these texts will be sure to be studied with the greatest interest. The 
advisability of such extensive hyphenation as is here used is open to ques- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that in further publications the forms will be 
given without this unnatural separation, convenient though it may be in 
some ways. 

The account given in these two papers of the life and culture of the 
Hupa forms the first satisfactory account of a Californian stock which has 
yet appeared. The culture of the Hupa may be taken as toa large extent 
typical of that of the whole northwestern corner of the state (occupied by 
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the Athapascan, Wishosk, Yurok, Karok, and Chimariko linguistic groups), 
a culture quite sharply differentiated from that of the remainder of the 
state, but presenting some points of similarity to that found along the 
coast to the northward. In most respects, however, this northwestern 
portion of California possesses a unique form of culture, for further details 
of which these studies by Dr Goddard must make all ethnologists eager. 
B. Dixon. 


Publicationen aus dem Kéniglichen Ethnographischen Museum zu Dresden. 
Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der Generaldirektion der Konig- 
lichen Sammlungen fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft su Dresden von A. 
B. Meyer. Band XIV. A. B. Meyer und O. RIicHTER. Ce/ledes 
I: Sammlung der Herren Dr Paul und Dr Frits Sarasin aus den 
Jahren 1893-1896. Anhang: Die Bogen-, Strich-, Punkt- und 
Spiralornamentik von Celebes. Mit 29 Tafeln, 17 Textabbildungen 
und 1 Karte. Dresden: Verlag von Stengel & Co., 1903. 

To those acquainted with the superb folio publications of the Royal 
Ethnographic Museum in Dresden, it is sufficient to say that Volume XIV 
does not fall below the highest standard hitherto attained by the series. 

As indicated by the title, this work is based on the ethnographic col- 
lection made by Drs Paul and Fritz Sarasin during their first expedition 
to Celebes, and numbering 543 specimens. For means of comparison, 
the authors have added 666 pieces from the Dresden Museum. The 
Celebes collections of the museums in Berlin, Leipzig, and Rotterdam 
were also kindly placed at their disposal. The Sarasin collection, with 
the exception of about 100 pieces left at the Dresden Museum, is now in 
the Municipal Museum of Basel. 

The title ‘* Celebes I’’ was chosen because the authors hope soon to 
prepare a volume describing the Celebes collection, numbering 1,200 
pieces, in the Dresden Museum, to be called ‘‘Celebes II.’’ The 
appearance of the latter, and the publication of the material collected by 
the Sarasin brothers on their second expedition (1901-1903) to Celebes, 
will add much to a literature even now comparatively rich. 

Practically all the names of places occurring in the text are to be 
found on the excellent map, which is based on the Sarasin orographic 
map published in 1rgo1.' As regards Middle Celebes, the works of N. 
Adriani and A. C. Kruijt have been accepted as authority on all points 
relating to geographical and tribal names. 


1 Materialien zur Naturgeschichte der Insel Celebes, Bd. IV. 
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The arrangement of subject-matter and plates is excellent. The main 
island is divided into North, Middle, East, and South Celebes. North 
Celebes, for example, is subdivided into seven districts: Minahassa, Bola- 
aing-Mongondou, Bolaing Uki, Bintauna, Gorontalo, Paguat, and Buol. 
The ethnographic material from each district is treated under such heads 
as wearing apparel, ornaments, weapons, tobacco and betel utensils, 
house furniture, hunting and trapping, woven goods, pottery, fishing, 
toys and musical instruments, religion, and burial. In like manner each 
plate is limited to a special district and generally to a single class of 
objects. Again, the various specimens are constantly associated with 
their page, catalogue, and figure (plate) numbers, so that each can be 
followed with perfect ease from text to plate, and from either to catalogue 
or table of contents as the case may be. The text being comparatively 
full, and the illustrations unusually fine, the volume may be regarded as 
a good substitute for a well-labeled museum. 

There is, however, one criticism to be made of both text and figures, 
which is suggested by a study of the basketry specimens. American 
writers, notably Mason, have gone so thoroughly into the art of Indian 
basketry as to establish firm foundations for a comparative study of the 
art over all the world. The reviewer was, therefore, somewhat disap- 
pointed to find that several of the baskets were figured on so small a scale 
as to make it impossible to determine the weave. Nor does the text 
supply the deficiency, as it is silent in regard to this character. 

The costliness of plates, coupled with the desire to figure as many 
specimens as possible, is accountable for the reduction in the size of 
figures. In one instance (plate xxv, figs. 5, 6), however, the difficulty 
might have been overcome by showing only the extremities of the adjoin- 
ing spears, and eliminating as much of their shafts as was of uniform 
pattern. Another method would have been to show a bit of the basket 
in detail as a text-figure. This is precisely what was done in one case 
(text fig. 14) with much success. The statement, on page 119 b, that 
specimens bearing the catalogue numbers 562, 328, 155, and 394 are 
all woven in the same manner, is open to question. 

The Celebes natives are evidently skilled in the art of weaving — more 
so than in the potter’s art, yet they do not seem to have mastered its 
range of possibilities to the same extent as have the aboriginal Americans. 
The materials used by Celebes natives in basket making include bamboo, 
ratan, liana, palm leaf, bast, grass, and arenga fiber (sago palm). 

Since the authors are conversant with the literature pertaining not 
only to Celebes but also to the whole of Indonesia, the work abounds in 
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valuable references. Their command and intimate knowledge of the 
ethnographic materials from those regions is manifested in their ability 
to point out the distribution of certain types through various island 
groups — specimens from the Philippines being often referred to by way 
of comparison. Nowhere does this wide survey of the field in question 
appear more striking than in the supplement, devoted to a study of the 
origin, development, and distribution of the motives used in ornamen- 
tation. In the closing chapter, the spiral and the widely distributed 
cruciate floral ornamentation are traced to a common origin, and the 
hope is expressed that the present contribution, modestly described as a 
mere mite (Scherfiein), may serve as a stimulus to similar work among 
other peoples, and particularly in the field of prehistoric and classical 
archeology. GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


Traité des variations des os du crane de [homme et de leur signification au 
point de vue de Ll anthropologie zoologique. Par M. LE DRA. F. LE 
DovusiLe. Preface de M. LE PROFESSEUR EDMUND PERRIER. Paris: 
Vigot Fréres, 1903. 8°, xv, 400 pp. 

In this treatise the author, who is well known by a similar work on 
human muscles, endeavors to collate much of the extensive and widely 
scattered literature concerning variations, and their causes, in cranial bones, 
to which he adds his own observations, critical remarks, and conclusions. 
The bones treated are the occipital (pages 1-100), parietal (pages 1o1- 
141), frontal (pages 142-215), ethmoid (pages 216-244), sphenoid 
(pages 245-292), and temporal (pages 293-349). The bones of the 
face the author has reserved for a future publication. Pages i-xv contain 
a preface with errata and addenda, and pages 351-367 the conclusions. 

In dealing with each bone the author passes over its anatomical de- 
scription, as well as that of its development and comparative anatomy, 
commencing at once with the variations in its several parts. References 
to embryology and comparative anatomy are made in connection with the 
more important or better known anomalies. The descriptive part of the 
anomalies or variations themselves is often restricted, or even wholly 
omitted. The skull as a whole, the most interesting questions con- 
cerning its forms, as well as those of its angles, curves, capacity, and 
compensations, are not included, nor is a discussion of the modifications 
of cranial bones due to mechanical, pathological, or gross teratological 
causation to be found. Craniometric data and sexual differences receive 
but scant attention ; much more space, however, is devoted to racial dis- 
tribution of many of the special features treated. The cranial variations 
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considered by the author are classified, etiologically, as follows: 1, Re- 
versive variations; 2, Variations due to vascular, nerve, meningeal, 
tendon, or glandular impression ; 3, Nonreversive modifications due to 
appearance of supplementary bones ; 4, Variations of mechanical origin 
(including variation by adaptation, i. e., progressive adaptations). 

Notwithstanding the somewhat encyclopedic character of the work, 
there will be found in it a number of new and valuable observations. 
The conclusions of Professor Le Double are generally erudite and often 
correct ; but in some instances — for example, the explanation of the per- 
foration of the olecranon fossa (p. 352), the causes of metopism (pp. 
359-361), etc. — they can not be taken as final, and in others the stu- 
dent will regret the lack of detailed substantiation. 

On the whole, the work will prove useful, but will not fully satisfy stu- 
dents of the anomalies of the cranial bones, although it is the first and most 
important effort toward a résumé of the whole subject. An extensive bibli- 
ography adds value to the book. ALE’ HRDLICKA. 


North Queensland Ethnography: Bulletin No. 7. Domestic Implements, 
Arts and Manufactures. By WATER E. Rotu. Brisbane: Gov- 
ernment Print, 1904. 4°, 34 pp., 258 figures in 26 plates. 

This pamphlet sustains the great merit of its predecessors. In sixty- 
nine sections, of greater or less length, the author describes or labels the 
materials, tools, and processes in wood-working, fire-making, shell and 
bone work, leather-making, pigments, flint-chipping, netting, spinning, 
water technic, packing, fishing implements, and throwing-sticks. Each 
activity is illustrated with excellent outline drawings, making the art per- 
fectly intelligible. The method of these bulletins is most praiseworthy. 
If in each savage area some one would imitate Mr Roth, one would have 
under his hand for study and comparison the useful material in all the 
museums of the world. O. T. Mason. 


Antropometria. Por TELESFORO DE ARANZADI, Catedrético de la Unt- 
versidad de Barcelona. (Manuales Soler, XXXV.) Barcelona: 
Sucesores de Manuel Soler, 1903. 24°, 184 pp., 21 figs. 

This little manual, designed chiefly for beginners, deals in a rather 
pleasing way with the principal anthropologic measurements and indices. 
The author endeavors to present also, in condensed form, the chief 
scientific results of these measurements, but in this he is much less suc- 
cessful. The text is greatly crowded, and it cannot be said that all the 
data used are beyond criticism. ALES HRDLICKA. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CoNDUCTED BY Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[Note.—Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending direct to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 


to have noticed in these pages. — EDITOR. ] 


GENERAL 


Abraham ) von Hornbostel (E.). 
Ueber die Bedeutung des Phonographen 
fiir vergleichende Musikwissenschaft. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 222-236. ) 
More exact investigation of music as a 
psychological and culture character of 


between text and music (difference of 
spoken and sung language, etc.) can be 
studied with the aid of the phonograph. 
Japanese and Siamese music has already 
revealed interesting facts. A brief sylla- 
bus for workers is given on pp. 232-233. 
The lack of relation among the Arabs 
between the meter of their poems, which 
has no mora, and music, as Dr Hartmann 
pointed out, is another curious fact. 


von Andrian (F.) Dr Wilhelm Hein. 
(Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1904, 
XxxIV, 84-85.) Brief biography with 


Bee Bartelletti (Veturia) Sugli individui a 
capelli rossi. (A. per l’Antr. e la 
Etnol., Firenze, 1903, XXXIII, 277-281. ) 
General discussion with particular refer- 
ence (and statistics) to Italy and France. 
Red hair is an anomaly, having more 
affinities with the blond than the brunet 


concludes that the torus palatinus ‘is 
neither a fixed race-character nor a speci- 
fic pathological stigma.’’ The parabo- 
loid form of the hard palate is most com- 
mon in man, the ellipsoid U-form least. 
The height index of the hard palate is a 
new index. 


human races is desirable. The relations | Becker (C. H.) Panislamismus. (A. f. 


Religw., Lpzg., 1904, VII, 168-192.) 
Discusses the recent development of 
Pan-Islamism’’ and the chief literature 
of the subject. In Persia no signs of 
this movement are to be found, for the 
sceptical Shiites rule the realm of the 
Shah. In Sunnite Islam, however, the 
doctrine of ‘* Pan-Islam’’ has grown up, 
stimulated by the interference of the 
European world in the affairs of Africa 
and Asia. The long latent zea of ‘‘ Pan- 
Islam’’ has now become a movement, 
with a political side that is opportunist. 


notes on scientific activities. Bertholon (L.) Note sur les marques sin- 


cipitales de certains cranes antiques. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v° 
S., V, 55-56.) Cites Herodotus as to the 
nomad Libyans burning children on top 
of the head as a primitive medical proc- 
ess. The Guanches, certain Amerinds, 
did the same ; neolithic man also. 


type, and is a product of the inter- | Brown (C. F.) “The Long Hidden 


mixture of blonds and brunets. 


Bauer (M.) Beitrage zur anthropologi- 
schen Untersuchung des harten Gaumens. 
(A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1904, N. F., 
Il, 159-184, 1 pl., 1 fg.) Gives details, 
with measurements, of examination of 
the hard palate in 214 skulls (European 
tor, Asiatic 57, African 22, American 
1o, Australasian and Polynesian 10). B. 
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Friend,’’ by John George Hohman. (J. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1904, XVII, 
89-152.) Reprint, with introduction 
and explanatory notes, of Hohman’s 7%e 
Long Hidden Friend (Carlisle, Pa., 
1863), a famous American book of folk- 
medicine, based on the ‘‘ Gipsy Book,”’ 
the ‘‘ German Centennial Almanac,’’ the 
‘Book of Albertus Magnus,’ etc. 
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Chamberlain (A. F.) Proverbs in the 
making : Some scientific common-places. 
{Ibid., 161-170.) First section of article 
listing Nos. 1-205 of ‘‘familiar quota- 
tions’’ or ‘‘gefliigelte Worte’’ from 
modern scientific and literary authorities 
embodying succinct statements of scien- 
tific facts and fancies. 


— In memoriam: Frank Russell. 
(Ibid., 208-209.) Brief sketch of life 
and activities, with list of folklore pub- 
lications. 


Race-character and local color in 
proverbs. (Ibid., 28-31.) Compares, 
under 45 headings (English proverbs), 
the proverbs of the Yoruba of western 
Africa and the Negro-English of Guyana. 
Based on Bowen and Wullschlagel. 


— (and I. C.) Studies of a child. 
I. (Ped. Sem., Worcester, Mass., 1904, 
XI, 264-291.) Gives linguistic and psy- 
chologic data from observation of authors’ 
child : Affirmation and negation, analogy, 
argument, comparison, definition, fear, 
imagination, nature-observation, od7ter 
dicta, poetry and song, right-handedness, 
stories, spontaneous words and language, 
talk, time, etc. Many specimens of the 
child’s ‘‘ original’’ language are given; 
also records of her conversation. This 
spontaneous speech has quite a primitive 
aspect. 


Clodd (E.) In memoriam. Frederick 
York Powell. 1850-1904. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1904, Xv, 182-184.) Brief ap- 
preciation of character and work. Dr 
Powell was a lovable personality. His 
knowledge was so great as almost to in- 
hibit productivity of the highest order. 
At his death he was president of the 
Folk-Lore Society. 


Conradi (E.) Psychology and pathology 
of speech-development in the child. 
(Ped. Sem., Worcester, 1904, XI, 328- 


380.) Résumés, with bibliography of 


g2 titles, recent literature of the subject : 
Order of development of different sounds, 
recapitulation theory, word-invention, 
first word-meanings, stammering, stutter- 
ing, methods of curing stuttering. Au- 
thor takes an optimistic view of speech- 
defects. 


Dionne (N.-E.) Le pére Sébastien Rasles 
jésuite, missionnaire chez les Abénaquis, 
1657-1724. (Trans. R. Soc. Can., Ot- 
tawa, 1903, IX, 117-134.) Contains 
interesting facts as to the character and 
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labors of Father Rasles, author of an 
Abnaki dictionary. 

Farnell (L. R.) Sociological hypotheses 
concerning the position of women in 
ancient religion. (A. f. Religw., Lpzg., 
1904, VII, 70-94.) From study of data 
in classical literature, etc., concerning 
exclusion of men from ritual, prominence 
of women in the ritual of the hearth, 
prestige of virgins dedicated to deity, 
women as prophetesses, priestesses of 
male deities, prostitution as part of ritual, 
interchange of dress between the sexes, 
Amazons, exclusion of women from tem- 
ples and cults, male ministrants of female 
divinities, eunuch-priests, etc., the author 
concludes that ‘the matriarchate has 
not left so clear an impress on classical 
religion as has been supposed.’’ More- 
over, ‘‘many of the curious phenomena 
in the relation of the sexes to cult are 
not necessarily distinctive indications of 
any special family-organization,’’ and 
‘‘the prevalence of a goddess and the 
prominence of women in the divine ser- 
vice can be due to other causes than 
matriarchy or gynzeocracy.”’ 

Farrand (L.) The significance of mythol- 
ogy and tradition. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, 1904, XVI, 14-23.) Address of 
President of American Folk-Lore Society. 
Discusses relations of ethnology and com- 
parative psychology, resemblances and 
differences, problem of dissemination, 
methodology of folk-lore investigations, 
value of mythology and tradition for 
ethnology —totemism, religion, etc. — 
racial psychology. Dr Farrand con- 
cludes that the reactions of a group, their 
customs and beliefs, can be interpreted 
only in the light of their collective ex- 
perience, and hence in the light of their 
traditions (these epitomize collective ex- 
perience). Civilization is not necessarily 
a gauge of mental evolution. Before 
claiming rank as an independent science 
folk-lore needs more exactness of method 
and right use of data. 

Gunkel (H.) Die Paradieseserzihlung. 
(Dtsche Rndsch., Berlin, 1904, XXXI, 
53-78.) Treats of literary and mytho- 
logical aspect of story of Paradise as 
given in the book of Genesis. The 
legend hails from Mesopotamia, but 
Paradise itself had no local habitation. 


von Hansemann (D.) Ueber die rachi- 
tischen Verinderungen des Schadels. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 373- 
383, 5 fgs.) Author holds that both 
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for the anthropoids and for man rachitis 
isa disease of domestication (= civiliza- 
tion), caused in the latter by dwelling in 
closed spaces, influence of food, clothing, 
etc. Rachitis is said to be unknown 
among primitive peoples. In Japan itis 
absent, but will probably come with the 
adoption of European houses. In the 
skull rachitis induces a thickening of the 
bones. Craniotabes is not a real rachitic 
phenomena. The thickenings met with 
in rachitis are hyperostoses not exostoses. 
Rachitis often localizes in the upper 
orbital curves. The Neanderthal skull 
has no rachitic characters. 

Hunnewell (J. F.) Certain great monu- 
ments. (Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
Worcester, 1904, N. S., VI, 192-199. ) 
Treats of the ‘pointed style of archi- 
tecture,’’ its origin and distribution. 

Lang (A.) The origins of the alphabet. 
(Ftn. Rev., Lond., 1904, 634-645, 7 
fgs.) Discusses recent discoveries 
(Evans, Petrie, Don da Verga, etc.). 
Lang thinks that, in spite of the wide- 
spread Mediterranean s7gnary, the honor 
of first evolving true alphabetic writing 
belongs to the Phoenicians. 

Dr Durkheim on “ Social Origins.’’ 
( Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, XV, 100-102. ) 
Replies to Dr D.’s critique of author’s 
book. Dr D.’s rejoinder appears on 
pp. 215-216. 

Lehmann (J. ) Die Pfahlbauten der Gegen- 
wart, ihre Verbreitung und genetische 
Entwicklung. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1904, XXXIV, 19-51, 2 maps, 14 
fgs.) After general discussion of pile- 
dwellings, their nature and types (four 
chief ways of origin: platform on piles 
inside house as in C. America, Florida, 
Venezuela, etc.; utilization of roof sup- 
ports; hut as a whole on one or more 
piles, Lapland, New Guinea, New 
Zealand, Africa, etc.; hut on platform 
borne up by piles), treats of the Malay 
house, its congeners and distribution, 
African pile-structures (houses, gran- 
aries, etc.),—inhabited pile-dwellings 
are not very common in the *‘ dark conti- 
nent.’? Dr L, gives 11 reasons for the 
erection of pile-dwellings: Safety and 
refuge from human enemies, from wild 
animals, protection from floods, protec- 
tion from sand-dunes (Portugal), from 
moisture (northern S. America, Himal- 
ayan India, etc.), from stinging insects 
by night (Congo, marshy regions of 
white Nile), from dirt and vermin 
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(Indonesia), on account of inequalities 
of the ground (Assam), to save room 
(Siam), for easy access to the water, for 
pleasure of water-residence (China), for 
purposes of commanding a wider outlook. 
The reasons for the pile-dwelling are 
functions of geographical relations, the 
structure itself a consequence of these. A 
good bibliography is appended. 


Loénborg (S.) Primitiva samhallen (Ymer, 
Stkhlm., 1904, XXIV, 129-156, 6 fgs., 
map.) Good résumé of Schurtz’s 
Alterskiassen und Ménnerbiinde ( Ber- 
lin, 1902), with critical remarks. 


von Luschan (F.) Einige wesentliche 
Fortschritte in der Technik der physi- 
schen Anthropologie. (Z. f. Ethn., Ber- 
lin, 1904, XXXVI, 465-466.) Describes 
briefly the Martin glass-eye color table 
and another color table (with glass 
marbles) prepared by the author, con- 
taining 35 tones from the color of the 
most anemic European to that of the 
darkest African. 


Mantegazza (P.) Emilio Zola sul tavolo 
anatomico. (A. per |’Antr. ela Etnol., 
Firenze, 1903, XXXIII, 343-350.) Ré- 
sumé and critique of Arthur MacDonald’s 
study of Zola. Mantegazza, as is well 
known, opposes the Lombrosan dogmas 
as to the connection of genius and mad- 
ness. 


——. Prime linee di psicologia positiva. 
(Ibid., 131-196, 351-348.) Sections 
XI-XXIV treating of hate, self-love, marks 
of the hierarchy, sense of property, sense 
of the good, the just and the true, the 
religious sense, the physics of thought, 
thought in the world of living matter, 
analysis of thought, logic and associa- 
tions, liberties and necessities, measure 
and value of thought, special characters 
of human thought, the psychic produc- 
tion of the individual. Many references 
to primitive peoples and to the child. 
Religions may be classed as atheism, 
totemism, fetishism, idolatry, pure deism. 
The psychic hierarchy has five great 
stages: Anthropomorphic (first child- 
hood), childhood, adolescent, youthful, 
adult. M. holds that no common man 
can become a genius by way of educa- 
tion and that no genius of the first order 
can be prevented from becoming distin- 
guished by the most adverse circum- 
stances. Genius and madness have no 


close relationship. 
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Marett (R. R.) From spell to prayer. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, XV, 132-165.) 
Discusses Frazer’s ideas of the relation- 
ship of magic and religion, the rdle of 
spell in magic, etc. Cites examples to 
show how ‘‘the spell passes by easy 
gradations into the prayer, the impera- 
tive into the optative.’’ Concurrently 
with the personification and progressive 
deification of the instrument, the spell 
evolves into the prayer. The spoken 
word is the very type of a spiritual pro- 
jectile. Author holds that ‘‘once per- 
sonify, you are on the way to worship.’’ 
Religion is a far wider and more com- 
plex thing than magic. 


Martinez (M.) Investigacion de la pa- 
ternidad. (An. Univ., Santiago de 
Chile, 1903, CXII-CXIII, 303-336.) Ré- 
sumés facts concerning the ‘‘ recherche 
de la paternité’’ in various European 
and American countries. 


Mason (O. T.) The ripening of thoughts 
in common : ‘‘Common sense is thoughts 
incommon.’’ (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
Phila., 1904, XLII, 148-155.) Dis- 
cusses topic under heads of biology, 
speech, industries, fine art, social life, 
learning and lore, religion. The pos- 
session of thoughts in common (coming 
down the age and gaining impetus as 
they roll) causes, incessantly and spon- 
taneously, similar words and actions. 
Telepathic influences in spiritual con- 
nections, if they exist, are the effect, not 
the cause, of striking coincidences. Bio- 
logic moving in concert is the natural 
forerunner of altruism in culture. 


Myers (C.S.) The taste-names of primi- 
tive peoples. (Brit. J. of Psych., Cambr., 
1904, I, 117-126.) Treats of taste- 
names of Indo-Germanic peoples, native 
tribes of Africa, India, New Guinea, 
Torres Sts., New Hebrides, etc. Com- 
pares vocabularies denoting gustatory 
and other sensations. Dr M. finds 
that ‘‘ sweetness’? = ‘‘ tasting good ’’— 
a term applied also to saltness ; word for 
saltness is derived from sea-water ; terms 
for salt and sour tend to be confused ; 
there is no specific name for the bitter 
taste. He thinks it likely that ‘the 


intimate connections between sensations 
of taste, touch, and emotional tone, to 
which the vocabularies of primitive peo- 
ples thus bear interest, date back to a 
very early period of phylogenesis.’? <A 
good paper. 
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Newell (W. W.) The Ignis fatuus, its 
character and legendary origin. : 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1904, XVII, 
38-60.) A valuable comparative study, 
with bibliographical notes, of a Mary- 
land negro legend, ‘‘ Jack-o’-my-lan- 
tern.’? The dialect and the name of the 
devil’s wife are the only negro elements 
of importance. Mr N. holds that in 
the legends of this type (devil overcome), 
the adversary defeated was, in the older 
versions, not Satan but death. 


(C.) Das Milchtrinken der 
Schlangen. (Mitt. d. Schles. G. f. 
Volksk., Breslau, 1904, 67-72.) Dis- 
cusses ‘‘milk-drinking’’ of snakes, as 
‘an example of the strong influences 
exerted upon natural-history tradition by 
ancient ideas preserved in folk-belief.”’ 
Cites from the literature of the subject 
1587-1901, A.D. 

( Mitt. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1904, XXXIV, 
181-182.) Brief sketch of life and 
scientific activities of the distinguished 
Hungarian philologist and ethnologist. 
Von U. made a speciality of historical 
anthropology. 


Phillips (J. H.) Ethics in primary edu- 


cation. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1904, XXXIII, 202-207. Author argues 
that: A graduated course of classical 
selections, beginning with fairy tales and 
myths, folk-lore, legends, and Bible 
stories, followed by stories of biography, 
heroism, and adventure, and leading 
gradually into the best that literature 
affords in poetry or in prose, constitutes 
the most efficient means of ethical de- 
velopment. 

Potter (M. A.) Additional variants of 
the father and the son contest. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1904, XV, 216-220.) Vari- 
ants from the Hawaiian islands, the The- 
seus-Egeus story, etc., in addition to 
the examples in the author’s recent vol- 
ume on this theme. 


Powell (F.*Y.) Tradition and its condi- 
tions. Presidential address, 1904, Folk- 
Lore Society. (Ibid., 12-23.) Prof. P. 
thinks that ‘‘ the transmission-power of 
tradition has been very much under- 
valued.’’ But collection must come 
before systematization, or material will 
disappear forever. Even bookless com- 
munities, however, have social machin- 
ery, ‘‘schools’’ (Druids, medieval Erin, 
etc. ) for preserving past knowledge. The 
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Maori, in their wharekura, or ‘red 
house’’, had a sort of ‘‘ heathen univer- 
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sity’’, besides ‘‘schools’’ of star-lore | 


and of agriculture. Then there are 
dramas as _ remembrancers, historical 
plays, such as the Polynesian one of Cook 
and Omai, not forgotten 100 years after 
the arrival of the famous navigator in 
1777. And in many other cases, too, 
corroboration exists to prove the fact pre- 
served by tradition in some form or other. 


St. (L.) C. C. Swart, der erste Karto- 
graph des Nordens. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1094, LXXXV, 245-246.) Résumés ad- 
dress by Dr A. Bjérnbo on Claudius 
Claussen Swart (b. 1388) before the 
Kgl. nord. arch. Ges. of Copenhagen. 
His is the Clavus map (ca. 1430) of the 
north, including Greeniand,—later copies 
suggest that he may have even visited 
Greenland himself. He says of the 
Eskimo that they may have come from 
the north pole. 


Stavenhagen (W.) Ueber Seekarten. 
(Ibid., 217-221, 239-245.) Historical 
sketch. 


Usener (H.) Mythologie. (A. f. Re- 
ligw., Lpzg., 1904, Vil, 6-32.) Treats 
of the nature and relations of religion 
and mythology, the scope and aims of 
their investigation, etc. Back of mytho- 
logical names lies a long period in which 
they were stamped. The extent of re- 
ligious ideas is incomparably greater than 
is generally believed. All the great ad- 
vances of culture (fire, agriculture) have 
their myths and their divine cults. A 
religious bond is absent nowhere. 
Christian saints follow heathen gods, and 
the church has simply glorified many 
primitive ideas. Language and poetry 
are bound up with mythology and re- 
ligion. Between folk and revealed re- 
ligion no essential differences exist from 
the point of view of creative activity of 
the poet. Mythology, properly con- 
ceived, must clarify our religious con- 
sciousness, 


Weissenberg (S.) Jiidische Statistik. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXV, 320- 
323.) Résumés Jiidische Statistik ( Ber- 
lin, 1903, pp. 452) published by the 
‘« Verein fiir jiidische Statistik,’’ founded 
in 1902 by Dr A. Nossig. The total of 
the Jews in the world is, in round num- 
bers, 11,000,000, of which considerably 
over 1,000,000 are in America and 
over 8,500,000 in Europe. Asia has 
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somewhat more than half a million. 
While as a whole in all Europe the 
Jewish population is on the increase, the 
rate of increase as compared with that 
of the rest of the inhabitants has consider- 
ably decreased in some regions. 

Wilson (L. N.) Bibliography of child 
study. For the year 1903. (Ped. Sem., 
Worcester, 1904, XI, 292-327.) Lists, 
with topical index, 486 titles, many of 
them anthropological. 

Zaborowski (S.) Les protoaryens ont-ils 
connu les métaux? (R. mens. Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, XIV, 207-219. ) 
Discusses Indo-European metal-names. 
Z. concludes that ‘‘the proto-Aryans 
knew copper as a metal and perhaps 
bronze (in its worked form), but nothing 
more.’’ The profusion of terms in the 
Aryan tongue for ‘‘axe’’ in general and 
in particular forms is noteworthy in con- 
trast with the penury of metal-names. 
Z. seeks to connect Latin razdus and its 
cognates with Sumerian wrad. 

EUROPE 

Bérand (G.) Découverte d’un nouvel 
instrument en pierre polie (galet polis- 
soir) dans les stations néolithique du 
nord de l’Arrt de Bressurie, cantons de 
Chatillon-sur-Sévre et de Cerizay, Dé- 
part' des Deux-Sévres. (Ibid., 237- 
239, 1 fg.) Describes implement 
found in 11 neolithic stations out of 29 
in this region, which author designates 
as a ‘‘polishing pebble.’’ The large 
number occurring indicates some im- 
portant réle in prehistoric industry. 

Bericht iiber die im Jahre 1903 in Oster- 
reich durchgefiihrten Arbeiten. (Stzgb. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1904, 28-60, 27 
fgs.) Résumés of archeological investi- 
gations in Lower Austria (Mattula on 
“*stations’’ at Retzbach, etc. ; von 
Baillou on Roman-period tumuli at 
Wiener-Neustadt and their contents), 
Upper Austria (Straberger), Carinthia 
(Frankl), Steiermark (Riedl), coast- 
country (Marchesetti on and 
Moser on the excavations at the Pokala 
cave), Dalmatia (Buli¢), Bohemia 
(Cermak on finds at Caslau and Mo- 
€ovic, Richly on finds in southern Bo- 
hemia, von Wienzierl on finds in north- 
ern Bohemia, Schneider on finds at 
Smiritz, and Lindner on the bronze 
remains of Schmidgraben and Lhotic), 
Moravia ( Kondelka on sporadic prehis- 
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toric finds in Wischau ; Mattula on finds 
in Znaim, Burgberg, Schattau, etc. ; 
Makowsky and Rzchak on archeology of 
Briinn), Bukowina (Romstorfer on 
minor finds and Kaindl on recent in- 
vestigations of the neolithic ‘‘ station ’’ of | 
Szipenitz), Hungary, Darnay de Szent | 
Marton on the Schomlauberg cemeteries | 
and particularly the cemetery of Csab- | 
Rendek. 


Bielenstein (A.) Das Kochen und der 
Kesselhaken der alten Letten. (Globus, 
Brnschwg, 1904, LXXXv, 181-183, 8 
fgs.) This interesting account of old 
Lettic iron kettles and pot-hooks is ex- | 
tracted from a forthcoming work by Dr 
B. on Die dlteste Kulturgeschichte der | 
Letten. 


Blaschke (E.) Drei Spiele. (Mitt. d. 
Schles. G. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1904, 
77-79.) Brief account of three Silesian 
folk-games: Onder siebna ufschtiehn, 
Battler und Scharndarm, Mister und | 
Gesellen. | 


| 
Bockel (O.) Das Volkslied der polnischen | 
Oberschlesier verglichen mit der deut- | 
schen Volkspoesie. (Ibid., 40-65.) Com- 
pares, as to material and form, the folk- 
songs of the Poles of Upper Silesia, as 
represented by Julius Rogers’ Péesnz 
Ludu Polskiego w Gérnym Szlaska 
(Breslau, 1863) and the partial transla- 
tions of Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
(1865) and Weiss (1867), with German 
folk-poetry. Rogers’ collection contains 
511 lyrics and 35 narrative songs. 


Braun (G.) Ueber Flaggen von Fischer- | 
booten. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, 253-256, 5 fgs.) Describes 
briefly the carved and painted wooden 
‘‘flags’’ of the fishing vessels of the 
Kurische Nehrung, etc. Also the flags 
of the fishermen of Chioggia, near Ven- 
ice, which resemble them. ‘These 
‘«flags’’ are of considerable ethnologic 
interest. 


Burne (Charlotte S.) Fifth of November 
customs. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, xv, 
106-107.) Author notes that there were 
more Guy Fox effigies in London than 
usual in 1903. A procession is briefly 
described. 


Capitan (L.) La question des éolithes. 
(R. mens. Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, 
XIV, 240-241.) Résumés investigations 
of Rutot. DrC., who previously was 


YIM 


against the ‘‘eoliths’’, here declares his 
belief that these objects are really Zoo/s of 
man or of anthropoids as Rutot claimed. 
Dr C.’s own studies and the data in 
Rutot’s La préhistorique dans [ Europe 
centrale (Namur, 1903) have led to this 
new conclusion. 


von Chlingensperg auf Berg (M.) Der 
Knochenhiigel am Langacker und die 
vorgeschichtliche Herdstelle am Eisen- 
bich] bei Reichenhall in Oberbayern. 
(Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1904, 
XXXIV, 53-70, map, 9 pl.) Detailed 
description of the grave-mound of Lang- 
acker and the ‘‘station’’ of Eisenbichl, 
discovered and investigated by the author, 
and the remains there found—pottery in 
great quantity and much variety, bronze 
ornaments, needles, arrowpoints, bone 
weaver’s shuttles, clay whorls, etc. 


Clark (M. S.) Pembrokeshire notes. 
( Folk-Lore, md., 1904, XV, I195- 
198.) Treats of harvest-customs, ‘‘ pis- 
con-led,’’ toothache charm, New Year’s, 
Epiphany, May-day observances, etc. 


Corn-baby, A. (Ibid., 185,1 pl.) Brief 
description of a specimen of what seems 
to be ‘‘a survival in the last stage of de- 
cay’’ of the harvest-doll, or corn-baby, 
from the neighborhood of Cambridge. 


Dachler (A.) Nachkommen des Awaren 
im Heanzenlande. (Stzgb. d. Anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1904, 5-6.) Notes that 
the inhabitants of Rettenbach are popu- 
larly regarded as descendants of the 
Avars. 


v. Duhn (F.) Sarkophag aus Hagra Tri- 
ada, Kreta. (A. f. Religw., Leipzig, 
1904, VII, 264-274.) Describes the 
sarcophagus discovered in July, 1903, 
and now in the Candian Museum. The 
pictures and ornamentation represent the 
cult of the dead 1300 B. C. 


Ellis (H. C.) Monmouthshire notes. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, Xv, 221.) 
Treats of ‘‘ walking the wheat,’’ blessing 
the fire, cow-cake, bee-mourning, etc. 


Goldstein (F.) Die Bevdlkerungszu- 
nahme der deutschen Stadte. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXV, 165-166. ) 
Rural population practically stationary, 
1871-1900, now tends to decrease ; 54.3 
percent in cities. The country tends to 
increase beyond the need for laborers, 
not so the towns. The overplus drifts to 
urban communities, etc. 
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Gomme (Alice B.) The corp creagh. 
( Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, XV, 102-103. ) 
Cites three instances of belief in the 
witch-figure charm. 


Graham (R. C.) On a legend from the 
island of Tiree. (Scot. Hist. Rev., Glas- 
gow, 1904, I, 113-122). Discusses the 
story of ‘‘O’ Neil, and how his hair was 


made to grow,’’ which, according to the | 


author, ‘‘ stands quite alone among the 
Highland legends.’’ It belongs with 
the English Zhe Smith and his Dame, 
and may also be related to the legend 
of St Eloy, a patron saint of the farriers. 


Hippe (M.) Zwei Breslauer Sagen. 
(Mitt. d. Schles. G. f. Volksk., 1904, 
g0-119.) Detailed discussion of ‘‘ Der 
Glockenguss’’ and ‘‘ Die Hahnkrihe,’’ 
the former the best-known and most 
popular folk-tale in Breslau. The oldest 
version of the first comes from Attendorn 
in Westphalia. The second seems to 
have been ‘‘ made’’ by Fiilleborn on the 
basis of the story of ‘‘ Henry the Lion 
of Brunswick.”’ 


Hull (Eleanor) The story of Deirdre, in 
its bearing on the social development of 
the folk-tale. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, 
XV, 24-39.) Traces the development 
of this Irish folk-tale during the 600-700 
years from the version in the 12th cen- 
tury book of Leinster ; to that contained 
in a Belfast Ms. of the 17th or 18th 
century. During that period the wild 
woman of the early tale has become a 
sort of Lydia Languish ; the latter one 
has parted with the heroic elements of 
the older romance. Levarcham, the 
‘“‘keener,’’? has turned into an affec- 
tionate old nurse. Ina modern High- 
land version the tale is quite remodeled. 


Kahle (B.) Eine Vorschrift fiir Taufpaten. 
(Mitt. d. Schles. G. f. Volksk., Breslau, 
1904, 66-67.) Discusses directions for 
god-parents (no one must go between 
them) and their folk-meaning. 


Kaindl (R. F.) Die Hochzeitsfeier bei 
den Ruthenen in Berhometh am Pruth, 
Bukownia. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, 281-288,48 fgs.) Detailed 
account of wedding-ceremonies, etc., 
among the Ruthenians on the Pruth. 
The events last four days, after which 
nothing but tippling occurs. There are 
many songs sung to bride and groom. 
Also dancing, music, eating and drinking 
galore. 
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Kaiser (Thea) Landschaftliche Bilder aus 


Karo (G.) Altkretische Kultstatten. 


Bosnien und Herzegowina. (Ibid., 221- 
226, 7 fgs.) Contains a few ethno- 
graphic notes — Bosnian mills, the dug- 
outs of Lake Pliva, ruins at Blagaj, etc. 


A. 
f. Religw., Lpzg., 1904, VII, oe 
38 fgs., 1 pl.) From this study of old 
Cretan cult-places, the author concludes 
that the old Achzan religion was inde- 
pendent — in spite of the close relations 
between Crete and Egypt, the Achzeans 
despised both the gods and the temple 
of the Nile-dwellers. The old Achzan 
cult was without temples or idols. The 
gods represented are rather the primitive 
forms of the Hellenic than derived from 
the Orient. The ancestors of the Achz- 
ans were forefathers of the Hellenes. 


Kjellmark (K.) Ofversikt af Sveriges 


stenalderboplatser. (Ymer, Stkhlm., 
1904, XXIV, 187-225, 9 fgs., map.) Ré- 
sumés data concerning ‘‘stations’’ of the 
stone age in Sweden, finds, etc, After 
somewhat detailed account of those of 
Jaravallen (near Limhamn) in the ex- 
treme S. W., and the flints there dis- 
covered, the author lists (with brief 
notes) 56 other stations from various 
parts of the mainland and the island of 
Gothland, embodying his investigations 
1900-1903. The Limhamn ‘‘stations’”’ 
are probably contemporaneous with the 
Danish kitchen-middens of the older 
stone age. Some of the ‘stations’’ are 
very rich in stone implements and flints. 
The marked pottery of Limhamn is 
interesting. 


Krause (//7) Ueber einen Knochen aus 


der Oborniker Kiesgrube. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 524-526.) Argues 
that the marks on the Obernik bones 
exhibited by V. Chlapowski, were made 
by mice or similar rodents and not by 
man. 


Laloy (L.) Ethnographisches aus Siid- 


. 


west-Frankseich II. Das Baskenland. 
(A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1904, N. F. 
11, 185-193, 10 fgs.) Treats, in general 
terms, of the Basque language (an inde- 
pendent stock, with no great dialectic 
differences), farms, dwellings, agricul- 
ture (reforesting and use of the untilled 
flats are needed), clothing (national dress 
is disappearing), household utensils, 
domestic animals, fishery (St Jean de 
Luz is a typical fishing-town), games 
and dances (the national ball-game con- 
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trasts with the Spanish bull-fight and the 
dances are remarkable for their modesty). 
But the Basques lose from day to day 
something in their old possessions and 
activities. 


Lehmann-Filhés (M.) Die Waldfrage in 


Island. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, 258-260, 1 fg.) | Compares 
present and past condition. In the ninth 
century Iceland was well wooded. 


Lefévre (A.) Le Latium avant Rome. 
(R. mens. Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, 
XIV, 229-236.) Résumés data concern- 
ing ancient inhabitants, traditions, myth- 
ology and religious ideas, etc. L. 
points out that the primitive area of the 
Latin was very restricted, and that re- 
ally ancient documents are absent. The 
indigetes gods are discussed at some 
length. Theagricultural divine series is 
the most complete. The people of an- 
cient Latium, their beliefs and customs, 
had a serious zaivefé and narrowness of 
mind contrasting with the joyous éc/a¢ of 
the Homeric Achzans, etc. 


Lissauer (A.) Die Sammlung der ‘‘ Ter- 
tiir-Silex’’ des Hrn. Klaatsch. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 299-317.) 
Brief notes on the exhibition before the 
Anthropological Society of Klaatsch’s 
collection of ‘‘tertiary flints’’ (from 
Cantal in southern France, and Kent 
and Sussex in England), with ensuing 
discussion. The artificial character of 
these flints and their interglacial origin 
were generally admitted, though, as Dr 
Branco observed, their user may not 
have been really so high a creature as 
man. 


Looff (W.) Erdhiitten in Holstein. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXV, 169-170, 
3 fgs.) Brief account of the earth- 
houses (17 in number) near Lentféhr- 
den in Holstein, which resemble dwell- 
ings of prehistoric times. They are 
used by quarrymen in winter especially. 
These form a little community apart. 
All but one are bachelors, who lead a 
life corresponding to their estate. 


MacDonald (A.) Midsummer bonfires. | 


(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, Xv, 105- 
106.) In the valley of the Aberdeen- 
shire Dee, St John’s Eve fires survive 
by reason of the fact that 115 years ago 
ten shillings a year was left for the pur- 
pose by a London merchant who had 
been herd-boy there. 
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Mazegger (B.) Ein Jadeitbeil aus Tirol. 
(Stzgb. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1904, 
6-7, 1 fg.) Brief note on a true jadeite 
axe found near Cloz in 1903, the first of 
its kind in that region. 

Mehlis (C.) Ein zweite neolithische An- 
siedelung im Hasslocher Walde und 
ihre Keramik. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXxv, 189-190, 6 fgs.) Brief 
account of the second neolithic ‘‘ sta- 
tion’’ in the Hassloch forest, discovered 
in 1903-04, and the numerous pottery 
remains found there by Dr M. Four 
types are distinguished. A mixture of 
lake dwellings’ art occurs in these neo- 
lithic stations.’’ 


Meringer (R.) Beitrage zur Hausfor- 
schung. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 
1904, XXXIV, 155-180, 98 fgs.) Treats 
of the nature of the Bosnian house, and 
its congeners; recent literature on the 
house and its furniture, the ‘‘ Kachel- 
ofen’’ especially ; inn-signs (the develop- 
ment of the wood-shavings motzf is cur- 
ious). In several respects the Bosnian 
house belongs to the High German ”’ 
culture group, in others it departs much 
from this. In the region of Agram a type 
resembling the Bosnian occurs. 


Meyer (A. O.) Schlesische Gedichte aus 
der Reformationszeit. (Mitt. d. Schles. 
G. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1904, 14-22.) 
Gives texts of several Christmas sayings, 
six love-songs, and a hymn from Ms. 
additions to a copy of the Mirabilia Ro- 
me (Niirnberg, 1491), dating from about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
mostly unedited. 


Milne (F. A.) avd Nutt (A.). Arthur 
and Gorlagon. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1904, XV, 40-67.) The translation by 
Mr Milne is from the Latin original 
edited by Prof. Kittredge of Harvard, the 
accompanying notes (pages 60-67) are 
by Mr Nutt. This Arthur romance was 
apparently unknown to students until the 
publication of Prof. Kittredge. 


von Miske (K.) Die ununterbrochene 
Besiedelung Velem St. Veits. (A. f. 
Anthr., Brnschwg., 1904, N. F. II, 29- 
41, 68 fgs.) Cites archeologic and cul- 
ture-historical evidence to show that at 
Velem St Veit there was an uninter- 
rupted settlement of man from the neo- 
lithic period through the bronze, Hall- 
statt, and Le Téne epochs of prehistory, 
and after this, during the Roman, Sla- 
vonic, and ‘‘ folk-migration ’’ periods into 
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the Middle Ages. 
is particularly instructive. 
settlement, at the end of the neolithic | 


The series of fibule | 

period, was achieved peacefully. A sud- | 

| 

| 


The new 


den large increase occurred with the 
bronze age. The fire-places also indicate 
permanent settlement. | 
Die Bedeutung Velem St. Veits 
als prihistorische Gusstatte mit Beriick- 
sichtigung der Antimon-Bronzefrage. 
(Ibid., 124-138, 62 fgs.) Velem St 
Veit is of great significance as having . 
been, even in the pre-Cyprian import- 
periods, a factory for autochthonous 
bronze, and later a center for the dis- 
tribution of antimony bronze. Evidence 
from the bronze objects, refuse, molds, 
etc., to this effect is cited. Both finds 
and chemical analysis demonstrate that 
here was a culture-center in prehistoric 
times. 


Gepunzte Bronzemesser aus Velem 
St. Veit. (Stzgb. d. Anthr. Ges. in | 
Wien, 1904, 8-10, 5 fgs.) Describes 5 | 
bronze knives, with punched ornamenta- | 
tion either on handle or blade, from | 
Velem St Veit. 

Montelius (O.) Die Datierung des 
Stonehenge. (A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg, 
1904, N. F. Il, 139-141, I fg.) M. 
considers that Stonehenge was a temple 
built at least 3,500 years ago. 

Much (R.) Zur Ligurerfrage. (Stzgb. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1904, 8.) | 
Dr M. thinks that the Ligurians were 
Indo-Germans and closely related to the | 
Celts in language, etc. | 

Niederleithinger (A. G.) Fund in) 
Eibesthal, Niederésterrich. (Ibid., 6— | 
7, 2 fgs.) Brief note on discovery of 
skeleton and two pots. 


Olshausen (//7) Ueber einen Ausflug 
nach Dr. Hahnes diluvialen Fundstitten 
bei Schénebeck a. E. (Z. f. Ethn., | 
Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 477-486.) Author 
concludes as a result of his observation 
of the Schénebeck finds that Hahne’s 
material does not consist of artifacts of | 
the intergiacial period —the stratum in | 
which they were discovered has not been | 
shown to be interglacial. 


Patroni (G.) La grotta preistorica del 
Zachito, presso Caggiano, Salerno. (A. 
per l’Antr. ela Etnol., Firenze, 1903, 
XXXIII, 197-216, 20 fgs.) The cave of 
Zachito represents the culture of ‘‘the 
oldest people who occupied southern Italy 
from time immemorial, the Siculi of his- 
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tory.’’ Bronze objects are lacking and 
the most important remains are ceramic, 
resembling those of the prehistoric ‘‘ sta- 
tion’’ of Scoglio del Tonno, near Tar- 
rento. In this part of Italy has occurred 
a survival of neolithic population, culture, 
and ceramic art. Comparisons with Per- 
tosa are interesting. 


Peacock Mabel) Notes on the Stamford 
bull-running. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, 
XV, 199-202.) Historical sketch. This 
‘‘sport’’, often cruel and savage, was 
put down with military aid in 1839—it 
had existed from time immemorial. The 
bullards, or bull-chasers, had a special 
song. 

Piette (E.) Classification des sédiments 
formés dans les cavernes pendant l’Age 
du renne. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1904, XV, 129-176, I pl., 73 fgs.) As 
the result of 28 years of investigation of 
the art-remains of the caves of the rein- 
deer epoch, P. concludes that the 
‘«glyptic age’’ covers two periods, the 
Gourdanian (engraving) and the Pap- 
alian (sculpture). The former subdivides 
into the stratu of engraving and_har- 
poons of reindeer horn, of engraving with 
few or no harpoons, and of engraving 
with cut-out contours; the latter into 
strata of bas-relief sculpture and round 
boss-sculpture. The developments of 
engraving and sculpture are considered 
in some detail in their inter-relations. 


| Pittard (E.) Contribution a l'étude an- 


thropologique des Tsiganes. 1° Tsi- 
ganes dits Tatars. 2° Tsiganes dits Bul- 
gares. (Ibid., 177-187.) Gives results 
of measurements of 2 female and 13 male 
‘«Tatar Gypsies’? of the Dobrudja, and. 
22 female and 48 male ‘Bulgarian 
Gypsies’’ from the Dobrudja (except 
two), taken in 1901. These Gypsies 
tend to be dolichocephalic, with average 
stature for men 1.63-1.65m., the ‘‘ Bul- 
garians’’ being a little taller than the 
Tatars.”’ 

Pradel (F.) Der Decem. (Mitt. d. Schles. 
G. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1904, I1g-121.) 
Gives text of a poem by Pastor Schu- 
mann (1759) on the occasion of the edict 
concerning the war-levy on the tithes of 
the Silesian clergymen. 


| Regalia (E.) Sulla fauna delle grotte di 


Frola e Zachito, Caggiano, Salerno. 
(A. per l’Antr. e la Etnol., Firenze, 
1903, XXXIII, 217-275, 6 fgs.) Inter- 
esting study of the fauna of noted Italian 
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caves, whose human occupancy dates 
from 2000-1750 B.C. Three breeds 
of dogs, two of swine, three of cattle, 
two of sheep were known, besides the 
goat and the camel (probably adventi- 
tious over sea). The horse was lacking, 
also there were no domesticated birds. 
Remains of many wild animals occur. 
This is the first reported presence of the 
camel in prehistoric Italy, and Europe 
as well. 


(S.) La Créte avant l’histoire. 
(’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1904, 
= 257-296, 48 fgs.) Résumés recent 
researches of Evans at Knossos, Halb- 
herr and Pernier at Phzstos and Hagia 
Triada, Hogarth and Bosanquet at 
Presos, Palzokastro, etc., and discusses 
their meaning for the history of art and 
industry in the Greek world. Cretan 
civilization has had the following stages: 
Neolithic, 4500-2800, B. C.; Epoch of 
Kamares or Mino I, 2800-2200, B. C.; 
Transitional epoch, Mino II, 2200-1900 
B. C.; Apogee of epoch of Kamares, or 
Mino III, 1900-1500 B. C. Mycenzean 
epoch, 1500-1200 B, C. 


Reisch (E.) Ueber die neuen Ausgrabun- 
gen auf Kreta. (Stzgb. d. Anthr. Ges. 
in Wien, 1904, 13-20.) Describes the 
palaces of Knossos, Phzestos, Hagia 
Triada, and other important recent dis- 
coveries in ancient Crete. Dr R. thinks 
that ‘‘into the ground covered by the 
great culture-stratum of the ‘ Mycenzan’ 
period, Achzean poetry sank the roots 
from which was developed the flower of 
the Homeric epic.’ 


Rorie (D.) Some superstitions of the 
Fifeshire fisher-folk. ( Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1904, XV, 95-98.) Topics are ‘‘ buying 
wind,’’ tabooed words and names, un- 
lucky pig, treatment of dead carcasses of 
animals, The pig is par excellence the 
unlucky animal of the Fifeshire coast. 
While Zare is an unlucky word to utter, 
a hare’s leg is sometimes carried in a 
boat for luck. 


Ruppin (A.) Inzuchtserscheinungen bei 
den Karaiten in Halicz. (Pol.-Anthr. 
R., Berlin, 1903, 11, 704-706.) From 
observation of 52 families ( 190 persons) 
of this Jewish sect settled in Halicz in 
Galicia since the 14th century, the author 
finds evidence (diseases, backward and 
feeble-minded children, etc.) that close 
intermarrying has been decidedly injuri- 
ous. 
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Schmidt (H.) Der Bronzesichelfund von 


Oberthau, Kr. Merseburg. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 416-452, 34 fgs.) 
Treats of the bronze sickles found at 
Oberthau in 1902 and now in the Berlin 
Museum : Form and technique (4 types), 
origin and distribution (full data given ; 
type II is western, type III southeast- 
ern European, type Ia is northern Italian, 
type Id belongs to the Swiss lake-dwell- 
ers); chronology, etc. Many local vari- 
ations in form occur. Interesting are 
the marks or makers’ tokens on some of 
these sickles, 

Seger (H.) Die Denkmiler der Vorzeit im 
Volksglauben. (Mitt. d. Schles. G. f. 
Volksk., Breslau, 1904, I-13.) Treats 
of folk-belief concerning ancient monu- 
ments, stone-graves, burial-mounds, 
walls and fortifications, etc., and the 
objects found in and about them : Giant- 
graves, dwarf-houses, buried treasures, 
changelings, sunken castles, churches 
and bells, ‘‘thunder-stones’’ and 
proverbs about them, etc. 


Siebs (T.) Zur Kunde der deutschen 
Monatsnamen. (Ibid., 23-32.) De- 
tailed etymological discussion of the 
German month-name (Feb- 
ruary) and its philological and psychical 
cognates. Dr S. concludes that the 
name signifies ‘‘dirt (excrement) 
month,”’ the chief element, or, being 
cognate with Gk. cxaréc, etc. 

Skutsch (F.) Das Josefsfest zu Rimini. 
(Ibid., 32-40.) Decribes the St Joseph 
ceremonies (the scega-vecchia, or masked 
doll, children’s festival), etc., at Rimini. 
A symbolic destruction of winter and 
entrance of spring. 


Stanzel (K.) Volkskundliches aus dem 


Oelser Kreise, besonders aus Klein- 
Ellguth. (Ibid., 79-90.) Gives texts of 
‘Say true. tale?” (dialect), a number of 
‘*summer-Sunday’’ and _harvest-songs 
(notes on customs), satiric and other 
songs of youth, etc. 


Turner (M. Agatha) Personification of a 


river. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, xv, 
99.) Brief note on a washer-woman’s 
talk of the Derbyshire Derwent as if it 
were a living personage or a deity. 


Wahner (J.) Zum in 


der Karwoche. (Mitt. d. Schles. G. f. 
Volksk., Breslau, 1904, 73- 77.) De- 
scribes the ‘‘Klapperngehen,”’ or rattle 
walk’’ of the last three days of Passion 
week in the Catholic villages of Silesia. 
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Wherry (Beatrix A.) Wizardry on the 
Welsh border, (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1904, XV, 75-86.) Gives stories of 
charms, witchcraft, ‘‘ wise men,’’ ghosts, 
superstitions, etc., from Monmouthshire, 
gathered by a young lady who is still at 
school. Among the topics are tooth- 
ache-charming, putting spells on people, 
the witch’s daughter, haunted house, 
‘«Jack Kent’’ (a bargain with the Devil 
story). 

von Wichdorff (H. H.) Spuren ehe- 
maliger eisenerzgewinnung und alter 
Eisenschmelzhiitten im Kreise Naugard 
i. Pommern. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVII, 237-243, 2 fgs.) Describes 
remains of iron smelting works, of the 
Middle Ages, at Priemhaus in Pomerania, 
and other evidences of a loca) iron industry. 

Wiklund (Kk. B.) Namnet Lulea och de 
forna nationalitetsférhallandena i Norr- 
botten (Ymer, Stckhlm., 1904, XXIV, 
180-186.) Discusses etymology of Leled 
and early ethnology of north Bothnia, 
migrations of Lapps, Finns, etc. Primi- 
tive Lapp Lulajja signifies ‘‘ eastern 
water.”’ 

Wilser Nochmals die bemalten 
Kiesel von Mas-d’Azil. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXV, 319, 2 fgs. ) 
Critique of Piette, Cook, etc. Dr W. 
attributed these painted pebbles to the 


Cro-Magnon race, but thinks Piette’s | 
idea of their use in a prehistoric school | 


altogether imaginative. 


Wissowa (G.) Die Anfange des rémi- | 


schen Larenkultes. (A. f. Religw., 
Lpzg., 1904, VII, 42-57.) Argues that 
the Roman /aves had their origin, not in 
the house, but in the compitum. Unlike 
the genius, the /ar is attached to the 
place, not the person, The /ares began 
as protectors of the land-about the house 
— Larum sedes in agris (Cicero). 
Wiinsch (R.) Ein Dankopfer an As- 
klepios. (Ibid., 95-116.) Discusses 
the offering to Asklepios by Coan women 
and the description of the art-works of 
the temple in the fourth mimiamb of 
Herondas (recovered some twelve years 
ago). Coincidences between the As- 
klepios religion and Christianity, extend- 
ing even to details of cult and ritual, are 
noted. 
AFRICA 


Bantu totemism. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1904, XV., 203-205.) Notes from a 
MS. of the late G. W. Stow and com- 


ments by Lang and Thomas. The ex- 
tracts cited ‘‘show that Mr Lang’s 
theory of the origin of totemism (7. ¢., 
group-names given from without were 
the germs of totemism) has been antic- 
ipated implicitly by some totemic tribes 
of South Africa, and explicitly by their 
civilized observers. 


Bauer (F.) Bilder aus dem deutschen 


Tsadsee-Gebiet. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXV, 265-269, 333-337, 13 
fgs.) Contains notes on the natives 
(Bornu, Haussa-traders, Shuari Arabs, 
etc.), the towns of Dikoa (buildings), 
Ngala, Wulgo, Mafate, Gulfei, Kusseri. 
Myth and fancy flourish in Bornu. The 
‘‘ancients’’ of Ngala are said to have 
been giants, even the women. The wa7, 
or shaman, has great power. 


Cleve (A.) Zahnverstiimmelungen und 


ihre Bedeutung fiir den Lautwandel. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 456- 
460.) Treats of the effects of teeth 
mutilation on language among the native 
of Kinga-land, who knock out the two 
lower front teeth. Their language lacks 
Jf and v altogether and seeks to avoid £ 
and g. Other phonetic peculiarities are 
cited. 


— Ueber die Frauensprache.  (Ibid., 


' 460-463.) Gives examples of the wo- 
man’s language of the Konde as com- 
pared with ordinary speech. Some of 
the words may be of foreign origin, others 
are periphrases of the usual names of 
things. Missionary Schiiler thinks these 
women’s languages arise as a natural 
result from the sex-taboo of certain names 
(father-in-law, brothers, — numerous 
where polygamy exists for women). 
With the Konde the woman’s language 
is not a secret one, and the men even 
borrow from its vocabulary — a speech- 
forming tendency is here present. The 
Wakinga, towhom a woman’s language 
was unknown, are gradually taking up, 
from contact with the Wakonde, a like 
custom. 


—— Die Dorsalen des Sango.  (Ibid., 
463-465.) An interesting contribution 
to primitive phonetics. ‘The change of 
# to g occurs only in affixes, a softening 
only inthe roots. Prefixes retain 4 much 
oftener than roots. The Sango do not 
practise teeth-mutilation, but their sub- 
ject-people, the Safua, formerly did so. 
C. thinks the Sango language betrays the 
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effect of such a custom, the phonetic con- 
sequences only of which have been 
transferred. 


Curcan (A.) Essai sur la psychologie des 
races négres de |’ Afrique tropicale. (R. 
gén. d. Sci., Paris, 1904, xv, 638-652, 
679-693, 24 fgs.) Treats of senses and 
appetites, sexual instinct and vices, mo- 
bility of character, peoples of forest and 
of plain, egoism and altruism, ideas of 
truth, loyalty and justice, work and in- 
dustry, gaiety, intellectual evolution, 
effects of education, ideas, mysticism and 
superstition, extent of vocabulary (most 
complete = 5,000 words; maximum of 
ideas = 2,500 or 3,000), abstraction and 
generalization, numeration, comparison, 
judgment, logic, esthetics, music and 
song, etc. Author concludes that the 
black race has a unity of mind (éme), 
the white a diversity. The psychological 
differences between negroes are small. 
As a negro the negro is not imperfect- 
ible. He is a child, a minor, whose 
education is to be undertaken with firm- 
ness, gentleness, and patience. Rapid 
and violent methods are to be condemned. 
A unilateral education, entirely stimu- 
lated by another race, the consequence 
of white conquest, will not save him. 


F. (B.) Das Ulugurugebirge in Deutsch- 
Ostafrika. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, 274-277, 2 fgs.) Contains a 
few notes on native agriculture. 


Fisher (A. B.) Western Uganda. (Geogr. 
Journ. Lond., 1904, XXIV, 249-267, 5 
fgs.) Contains notes on the Batoro, 
Bakonjo, Bahima, Balega, Bambuba, 
the Batwa pygmies, etc. Author sees 
marks of ‘‘deterioration,’’ or ‘‘ evolu- 
tion of evil’? everywhere. Also 
proofs of influence of outside civilization. 


Gentz (Zz.) Die Ovambos, Deutsch-Siid- 
west-Afrika, (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, 205-208, 4 fgs.) Author advo- 
cates forcible subjection and pacification. 
Political rather than ethnological article. 


Kandt (R.) Gewerbe in Ruanda. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 329-372, 
4 pl., 98 fgs.) Treats of arrow-making, 
wood-carving, boat-building, weaving 
and basketry, metal-work, wire-drawing, 
ceramics, bark-clothing, etc., among the 
natives of Ruanda in equatorial Africa. 
The rulers are the Watussi, a non-Bantu 
people, who have adopted the Bantu 
speech of their subjects. In Ruanda 
the markets have favored handwork and 
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injured artistic professions. Pottery is 
almost entirely in the hands of the Batwa 
dwarfs, who make also guitars and are 
likewise executioners to the kings of 
Ruanda. 


Der Mono als Salzstrasse. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXv, 276- 
277, 1 fg.) Describes salt-making by 
the natives on the river Mono in Togo. 


von Luschan (F.) Beobachtungen an 


Kieselmanufakten in Aegypten. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 317-321.) 
Treats of flints of Thebes and Helonan. 
Artificial flints occur at Thebes older 
than the local lacustrine formations. 
The origin of the Helonan flints needs 
careful determination. 


Narbeshuber(R.) Anthropologisches aus 


Siid-Tunisien. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. 
in Wien, 1904, XXXIV, I-18, 93-III, 2 
fgs.) Treats of influence of climate 
(errors of diet dangerous) ; food of Arabs 
and negroes and its preparation, meal- 
time; sexual relations of women (men- 
struation, child-birth, treatment of the 
enceinte—a birth-stool is in use) ; rem- 
edies for snake-bite, etc. ; chirurgic and 
gynecological operations and processes ; 
cerebral and nervous diseases; neuroses 
without known anatomic bases ; diseases 
of respiratory and circulatory organs ; 
diseases of digestive canal and its belong- 
ings, of the kidneys and the bladder ; 
diseases of the organs of locomotion ; con- 
stitutional, infectious diseases; diseases 
of the skin; sexual diseases; eye dis- 
eases (pages 104-111). A good con- 
tribution to ethno-medicine. For the 
Arab food is ‘‘hot’’? (summer) and 
“‘cold’’ (winter}. Six children in the 
family are common, and mothers of 15- 
20 are not unknown. Nervous diseases 
are rare, likewise lung-tuberculosis. 
Eneuresis nosturna is very rare through 
early accustoming to the fot de nuit. 
Eye-diseases are very common. 


Royal succession in 
Yoruba-land. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, 
xv, 98.) Notes the killing of the King 
of Ibadan by his subjects on account of 
age and inefficiency. His heart was 
eaten by his successor. In Yoruba ‘‘to 
reign’’ is 7e-oba, literally ‘‘to eat the 
king.”’ 


Plehn (A.) Die akuten Infektionskrank- 


heiten bei den Negern der Aquatorialen 
Kiisten Westafrikas. (A. f. Path. 
Anat. u. Phys., Berlin, 1903, CLXXxIV, 
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Suppl. 1-103.) The results of eight 
years’ experience (15,000 patients) as 
physician in the Kameroon country and 
neighboring regions. Among _ these 
negroes tuberculosis, scrofula, rachitis, 
syphilis, tabes, progressive paralysis, 
and probably also leprosy and sleeping 
sickness are unknown. Their resistance 
is great for wound-infection, gonorrhoea, 
dysentery, malaria (the last and the first 
especially) — also yellow fever (practi- 
cal immunity). To smallpox they are 
especially susceptible, and the results, 
unlike those of beri-beri, are often very 
bad. Rheumatism of the joints is also 
common, but not severe in results. Dr 
P. attributes disease-resistance to 
heredity. This valuable monograph 
has a bibliography of 347 titles. 

Ramsay (D.) Nssanakang. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXV, 197-202, 6 
fgs.) Brief description of the Nssa- 
nakang region in German East Africa. 
Slavery was formerly very prevalent. 
The salt-makers are women. 

Schweinforth (G.) Aegyptische Knall 
peitsche ‘‘Fergille.”? (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 517-519, I fg.) 
Describes the /fergz//e or whip used 
toward harvest-time in upper Egypt to 
scare away the birds by the noise it 
makes, Similar whips are in use in 
various parts of central Europe. 


Seidel (H.) Deutsch-Siidwestafrika im 
Jahre 1903. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, 202-205.) Contains notes on 
the recent troubles with the natives 
(Ovambos, Hottentots, Hereros, etc.), 
economic problems, etc. 

Togo im Jahre 1903.  (Ibid., 
288-291.) The Catholic missionaries 
teach the natives English, to which Hr 
S. stoutly objects. Peace has prevailed 
with the aborigines. 

Singer (H.) Kamerun im Jahre, 1902- 
1903. (Ibid., 208-209.) The Mo- 
hammedan part of the Cameroons is more 
peaceful. In the south the interior tribes 
press toward the coast. 


Traeger (P.) Das Handwerkzeug eines 
tunesischen Tatowierers. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 469-477, 7 fgs.) 
Describes the tools, modi operandi, pat- 
terns used, etc., of a Tunisian tattooer. 
Many of the figures are ancient and tra- 
ditionally preserved. The cross here 
found is not of Christian origin or signifi- 
cance. 


v. Ujfalvy (K. Freih.) Die Ptolemier, 


Ein Beitrag zur historischen Anthropol- 
ogie. (A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1904, 
N. F., Il, 73-123, 7 pl., 40 fgs.) Treats 
of the Egyptian Ptolemies, their ances- 
try and descent (genealogical table, p. 
79), etc., psycho-physical type of the 
Lagid, from Ptolemy I Soter to Cleo- 
patra VII. Inbreeding, v. U. concludes, 
when excessive, changes qualities to de- 
fects, defects to crimes — psychic and 
physical degeneration ultimately ensues. 
Sister-marriages are rather an effect than 
a cause of degeneration. 


Webb (R.) A witch-doctor’s kit from 


Magila, East Central Africa. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1904, xv, 68-74, 1 pl.) 
Describes medicine basket and contents 
(antiseptic materials, theft-powders, 
‘* gazelle-bottle,’’ bell-bottle on outside 
to announce presence, stock bottle, med- 
icine for barren women, pots for ‘ gun- 
powder witchcraft,’? bone-pounders, 
gourds, etc.), of a Bondei witch-doctor. 
Of foreign origin are the scarifying knife 
(broken and rusty European table-knife), 
the rusty ‘‘farthing tin lamp.’’ The 
cob-sheath of Indian corn is used for 
wrapping, and gunpowder is an ingre- 
dient in skin-disease ‘‘ medicine.’’ 


de Zeltner (F.) Le monastére souterrain 


de Goba. (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 
1904, XV, 189-194, 1 fg.) Describes 
briefly the subterranean monastery of 
Goba in Abyssinia, still in good preser- 
vation. Its resemblance to Egyptian 
monasteries may be due to the influence 
of the Alexandrian architect employed 
by King Lalibela, who lived at the end 
of the 12th century A. D. It also marks 
the southern limit of Christianity before 
the arrival of the Europeans. 


ASIA 


Abraham (O.) «zd von Hornbostel (E. ) 


Phonographierte ‘tiirkische Melodien. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXxvI, 203- 
221.) Technical study, with musical 
notation of the material of von Luschan 
(q. v.). These Turkish melodies do not 
differ from European so much as do, e. g., 
the Japanese, and some of the resem- 
blances and coincidences are striking. 


Balz (E.) Die sogenannten magischen 


Spiegel und ihr Gebrauch. (A. f. 
Anthr., Brnschwg., 1904, N. F. II, 42- 
46.) Criticizes the statements of Jakel, 
etc., concerning ‘‘ Japanese magic mir- 
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rors.’? These mirrors, rare in Japan and 
known to few, have nothing to do with 
the ‘‘menetekel’’ of the Book of Daniel 
or the performances in the house of 
Tezcatlipoca. It is their reflecting of 
real, not magic, forms that has made 
them remembered in Japanese folk-lore. 


Bezold (C.) Babylonisch-Assyrische Re- 
ligion. (A. f. Religw., Lpzg., 1904, 
VU, 193-211.) Critical reviews of liter- 
ature of 1903 concerning Assyrian-Baby- 
lonian religion and related subjects ; ex- 
cavations, cuneiform inscriptions, reli- 
gious, mythological, omen texts, text- 
books and polemical discussions, popular 
works, Babel-Bible literature, Ham- 
murabi, Jewish theological works, Chris- 
tian works, etc. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Japans militirische Entwickelung. 


oe (R.) Der Altai und sein | 
old. 


(Globus, Brnschwg., 


1904, | 


sl 313-318, 7 fgs., map.) Chiefly | 


geological. ‘« Altai’’ is said to signify 
in Chinese and Old Turkish 
mountains.’’ ‘Traces of mining earlier 
than Russian occur — and from one £z7- 
gan 60 lbs. of gold articles was taken. 
De Groot (J. J. M.) Wu Tsung’s perse- 
cution of Buddhism. (A. f. Religw., 
Lpzg., 1904, VII, 157-168.) Cites doc- 


gold | 


umentary evidence concerning the official | 


persecution (by decree of 844) of Budd- 
hism in China by the Emperor Wu 
Tsung (840-846 A. D.) 
dynasty. 
given. Buddhism never recovered from 
this blow, though the extermination in- 
tended was only partly effected. The 
sequestered goods and lands were never 


of the T’ang | 
The terms of the decree are | 


restored. Subsequent revivals never re- | 


newed the former glory. 


Fischer (A.) Mitteilungen iiber die Sel- | 


ungs in Siid-Birma sowie iiber die siid- 
lichen Shanstaaten. (Stzgb. d. Anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1904, 4-5.) 
paper noticed in American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1904, N. S., VI, 355. 


Goodrich-Freer (A.) Some Jewish folk- | 


lore from Jerusalem. ( Folk-Lore., 
Lond., 1904, XV, 186-192, 1 pl.) 
Treats of child-birth, death, nail-paring, 
moon-ceremonial, 77d@z/ca (exorcism) of 
Spanish Jews, evil-eye (the charm is 
given), charm-necklaces, ete. 
Freer’s paper is followed (192-194) by 
‘«Notes’’ by M. Gaster. 

Holtzmann (H.) Sakramentliches im 
Neuen Testamente. (A. f. Religw., 
Lpzg., 1904, VII, 58-69.) Discusses 


Miss | 


Résumé of | 
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the sacraments of the New Testament, 
with reference to recent literature, in 
relation to early Christian practices, pre- 
Christian rites, Mithrasism, mysteries, 
etc. 

(Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXV, 157-161, 
6 fgs.) Sketch of military evolution in 
Japan, based on Dr Joseph Lauterer’s 
Japan, das Land der aufgehenden Sonne, 
einst und jetzt (Leipzig, 1904). 


Karutz (R.) Ethnographische Wandlun- 


gen in Turkestan. (A. f. Anthr., 
Brnschwg., 1904, N. F., II, 194-201.) 
The Kirgis, losing largely their caravan- 
activities through the building of the 
trans-Caspian railroad, flock to the towns; 
those in eastern Turkestan have been 
driven into the mountain-valleys as a 
result of increased cotton-culture and 
Russian official supervision. The Tur- 
komans, who possess a certain culture- 
force of their own, suffer from an increas- 
ing poverty in the motives of their 
culture-products, particularly in utensils 
and ornamentation, carpet-weaving, etc. 
They are, however, beginning to be at 
home in agriculture. The city and town 
population east of the Amu-Darja lose, 
in like manner, from the influx of Euro- 
pean products and models. Modifica- 
tions are very noticeable in dwellings 
and their construction, furniture, etc. 
Lart weaving and related industries are 
influenced more and more by Russian 
methods. Booths and bazaars are chang- 
ing also and the streets in which they 
are. As with primitive peoples the old 
things are everywhere passing away and 
swift work of the ethnologist is needed 
to preserve their remembrance. 


| ten Kate (H.) Noch einmal “«Zur Psy- 


chologie der Japaner.’’ (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1904, LXXXV, 226-227.) Re- 
ply to critique of Dr Baelz. Dr ten K. 
disavows any race prejudice, but thinks 
that the mistakes of European races 
cannot wash the Japanese white. 


Lanz-Liebenfels (J.) Anthropozoon bib- 


licum, (Vrtljhrss. f. Bibelk., Berlin, 
1904, II, 307-355.) Author ‘discovers 
the ‘ missing link,’’ in the man made of 
earth (as contrasted with the man made 
in the image of God—the ‘‘ co-Aryan’’), 
the anthropozoon, he terms him, of 
Genesis II, 7. Many strange argu- 
ments are adduced in support of this 
curious theory. 
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Lehmann (C. F.) Ueber neu gefundene 
chaldische Inschriften. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1904, XxxvI, 488-490.) Dis- 
cusses three brief Chaldic inscriptions 
from Vosge-pag, Ishaniqom, and Hay- 
kavanak. 

Lessons from Japan. (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Wash., 1904, XV, 221-225, 3 
fgs.) Résumés facts concerning uses of 
bamboo, the making of paper, etc., 
from Fairchild’s Japanese Bamboos and 
their Introduction Into America 
( Wash., 1904), and Zhree new Plant 
Introductions from Japan. 

von Luschan (F.)  Einige tiirkische 
Volkslieder aus Nordsyrien und die 
Bedeutung phonographischer Aufnah- 
men fiir die Vdélkerkunde. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 177-202. ) 
Gives native texts and translations of 22 
brief songs from the Turks of northern 
Syria, with explanatory notes. Material 
collected in 1901 by the author and his 
wife. Von L. thinks highly of the pos- 
- sibilities of phonographic researches in 
folk-song. He calls attention to the 
influence of European and American 
music upon that of other and more or 
less primitive races—Japanese, Ha- 
waiians, peoples of India, etc.—influ- 
ence easily detected by phonographic 
records. A great ethnographic museum 
will have gramophonic apparatus for 
reproducing for visitors the voices of the 
peoples whose weapons and implements, 
ornament and clothing are presented 
before their eyes. 

Niehus (H.) Der Maharaja von Durb- 
hanga und sein Wohnsitz. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXV, 302-306, 6 
fgs.) Brief account of Singh Bahadur, 
his temples, palaces, parks, etc. 


Notes on Tibet. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Wash., 1904, XV, 292-294, I fg.) Reé- 
sumés paper of Kawaguchi, 

Oldenberg (H.) Indische Religion, 1903. 
(A. f. Religw., Lpzg., 1904, vil, 212- 
231.) Critical review of select literature 
of 1903, concerning ancient Hindu reli- 
gion and mythology, magic, sacrifice, the 
horse, Buddhism, Jainism, Hinduism. 


Rivers (W. H.R.) Toda prayer. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1904, XV, 166-181.) 
Treats of the formulz used in the daily 
ritual of the Toda dairy. Native texts 
and explanations. Dr R. is inclined to 
think that the Todas once possessed a 
higher civilization and that their prayer 


is the result of a process of degradation 
of their religion. It illustrates one way 
in which the Indian mantra may arise, — 
the third formula (besides prayer and 
magical incantation ). 


Rosler (//7) Ueber die Aufdeckung einer 


alten Nekropole in Baku. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 297-293.) Brief 
account, from the official periodical Aaw- 
kas, of the discovery (in connection with 
the excavations near the new Russian 
cathedral at Baku) of a prehistoric 
cemetery, a sort of catacombs. The 
covers of the stone coffins had on them 
cuneiform epitaphs (?). 


Schenfeld (E. D.) Die Halbinsel Sinai. 


Auf Grund eigener Forschung darge- 
stellt. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, 249-253.) Contains notes on 
flora and fauna and their uses, natives 
(almost entirely Bedouins), etc. Here 
occurs the Zamarix mannifera, the 
‘“‘manna’’ of the Bible. Besides the 
Bedouins there are a few Greek monks, 
some Egyptian and Turkish officials. 
Also a small group of people, now Mo- 
hammedans, but originally Christians, 
said to be the descendants of Wallachian 
slaves presented to the monastery of St 
Katharine by Justinian. 


Sellin (E.) Ueber die Resultate der 


Ausgrabungen in Palastina fiir die soge- 
nannte prahistorische Zeit. (Stzgb. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1904, 3-4.) Re- 
cent investigations into the archeology of 
Palestine have made it clear that the 
really prehistoric period ends with 
about 2000 B. C. The immigrant race 
of 2800-2500 is anatomically, linguisti- 
cally, and religiously Semitic. 


Walker (E.O.) The census of India. 


(Gent. Mag., Lond., 1904, CCXCVII, 353- 
359.) Contains brief notes (from Cen- 
sus report) on customs and beliefs of 
Deshusth Brahmans, Murris, Brahuis, 
tribes of Indo-Chinese border, Dravi- 
dians, Nayars, Bhils, etc. Infanticide 
is said now to be rare. The ethnographic 
review of the Census report contains 
valuable data. 


Wegener (G.) Lhassa. (Globus, Brn- 


schwg., 1904, LXXXV, 269-274, map.) 
Résumés our knowledge of ‘‘ the forbid- 
den city’’ from the visit of Father Odo- 
rich von Pordenone in 1330 A. D. down 
to the present. Based on various author- 
ities, including Waddell, Sri Sarat Chan- 
dra Das, Kawaguchi, etc. 
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Wellhausen (J.) Zwei Rechtsriten bei 
den Hebraern. (A. f. Religw., Lpzg., 
1904, VII, 33-41.) Treats of anointment 
with oil (by the people, by a prophet, 
etc. ), and the ‘‘ spreading of the wings ”’ 
(mantle cloak) over any one (Ruth 3, 
g), asa symbol of protection. Dr W. 
notes that the Hebrew word for azoint 
really signifies ‘‘ to stroke with the hand ”’ 
— the oil-idea being later, and perhaps 
of Egyptian origin. 

Wright (A. R.) Tibetan charms. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1904, XV, 95, I pl.) Brief 
notes on an exorcist’s dagger, a charm- 
box, a metal hand (Hebrew evil-eye 
charm), and medieval bronze amulet- 
cases. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLY- 
NESIA 


Dempwolff (Dr) Ueber aussterbende 
Vélker: Die Eingeborenen der ‘‘ west- 
lichen Inseln’? in Deutsch - Neu- 
Guinea. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 384-415, 1 pl., 8 fgs.) After 
historical introduction, treats of popula- 
tion, infanticide, diseases, social regula- 
tions, physical characters, language (the 
Matty language is grammatically north 
Melanesian, phonetically Polynesian), 
mythology, beliefs and customs, houses, 
food, weapons and implements, dances, 
etc., among the natives of the Hermit 
and Matty islands, etc. Malaria, in 
particular, is discussed at length. In 
some of the islands in a few years the 
population has decreased 50 percent. 


Edwards (C. R.) Governing the Phil- 
ippine islands. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Wash., 1904, XV, 273-284, 6 fgs.) 
Contains pictures of Ililao hunter, Sulu 
Moro, Bontoc, Igorot, Subanon woman. 
No other particular data. American 
point of view. 

The work of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. (Ibid., 239-255, 8 fgs.) The 
illustrations are of ethnologic interest. 

Foy (W.) Schemelartige Kokosnussscha- 
ber. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 
1904, XXXIV, I12-154, fgs.) 
Treats, with abundant bibliographical 
references, of footstool-like cocoanut 
scrapers, their distribution (Africa on 
the east coast from Zanzibar and Sua- 
heli; Asia, from India, Ceylon, Siam, 
Malacca; Indonesia, from Sumatra, 


Java, Nias, Flores, Alor, Timor, Bor- 
neo, Celebes, 


Moluccas, Philippines ; 
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Micronesia almost everywhere; Poly- 
nesia, from Ellice Is., Rotuma, Samoa, 
Society Is.; Melanesia, from Dutch 
New Guinea, Matty Is., Hermit Is., N. 
New Mecklenberg, St Matthias, Solo- 
mon Is., etc.). It does not occur in the 
central Melanesian area. ‘The use of the 
implement is discussed in detail and its 
varieties pointed out. It was distributed 
by the Malayo-Polynesians from Asia 
eastward. There are three groups of 
this scraper: the board-form, the stool- 
form, and the spring-board form. 


education 
and the development of the Filipinos. 
(So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1904, 
XXXUI, 381-384.) General argument 
for manual training. Author thinks the 
Filipino ‘‘ does not recognize the dignity 
of labor.”’ 


Hagen (B.) Die altesten Spur des Men- 


schen in Australien. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1904, LXXXV, 256-257, I fg.) 
Discusses the Warnnambool feet ard 
seat impress. Dr H. refuses to recog- 
nize it as human. See American An- 
thropologist, 1903, N. S., V, 573- 


Die Ornamentik der Kleid- 
matten und der Tatauierung auf den 
Marshall-Inseln nebst technologischen, 
philologischen und ethnologischen Noti- 
zen. (A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1904, 
N, F., 1, 1-28, 6 pl., 31 fgs.) This 
valuable article treats of the 77 or mat- 
cloths of the Marshall islands, their 
varieties, ornamentation (chief ones fig- 
ured), names,etc. Also of tattooing (do), 
its processes, varieties, names, patterns 
(chief ones are figured), etc. The 
native texts and translations of the prayer 
before tattooing and of 3 tattooing songs 
are given. Dr K. thinks that the order 
of the ornaments is of more significance 
for race-relationship than the interpreta- 
tion, which must be used with great 
care. ‘The order in tattooing is no less 
fixed than in mat-cloths. The arrange- 
ment of the tattoo-ornaments with the 
Marshall islanders is different from tiat 
with the Caroline islanders, 


Mathews (R. H.) Die Sprache des Tyed- 


dynwirru Stammes der Eingebornen 
von Victoria. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1904, XXXIV, 71-76.) Gives for 
the first time outline of grammar. A 
trial, formed by adding -4u//ik to the 
plural, exists in this language. 
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—— Die Miltyerra-Initiationszeremonie. 
(Ibid., 77-83.) Somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the mz/tyerra or initiation-cere- 
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mony for boys among the Kurnii of New | 


South Wales. 


Riggs (A. S.) Filipino songs and music. | 


( Dial, Chicago, 1904, XXXVII, 227-228. ) 
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making the desert bloom. The Russian 
population now numbers nearly 20,000 
and the Galician over 5,000. The Ger- 
mans count 46,888 and the Scandinavians 
17,314. <A great mingling of peoples is 
taking place here. 


| Boas (F.) The folk-lore of the Eskimo. 


Gives a brief ancient song of the Llocans | 


—native text and translations, besides | 


notes on Ms. and songs in general. The | 
song is addressed to the mangmanghik | 


or anitos of the trees. 


Schmidt (E.) Zur Frage nach der Bedeu- | 


tung der Fussabdriicke des australischen 
Menschen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, 323.) Reply to Alsberg. Dr 
S. calls for scientific evidence. 

Sténner (//r) Steinskulpturen von der 
Insel Java. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 519-523, 5 fgs.) Describes 5 
stone sculptures (monkey, rakshasa, 3 
rain-spout figures) from various parts of 
Java, now in the Indian collection of the 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. 


AMERICA 


Ambrosetti (J. B.) Congreso de Ameri- 
canistas. (Rev. de la Univ. de Buenos 
Aires, 1904, I, repr., pp. 42.) Report 
of Dr A. as delegate of the University of 
Buenos Aires to the thirteenth session 
(N. Y. 1902) of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists. Résumés papers 
and proceedings. 

Insignia litica de mando de tipo chil- 
eno. (An. d. Mus. Nac. de Buenos 
Aires, 1904, XI, 25-32, 9 fgs.) De- 
scribes a stone ‘‘ sceptre,”’ baton de com- 
mandement or the like, of Chilean type 
from the south of Mendoza. A similar 
object from Chile exists in the Giglioli 
collection in Florence. 

Armstrong (W. N.) Civilization by rein- 
deer. (So, Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1904, XXXIII, 209-215, 4 fgs.) Notes 
on the use of reindeer and the reindeer 
industry in Siberia and Alaska. 


It is | 


interesting to find that the Lapps, who | 


were engaged to teach the Eskimo about 


the reindeer, turned gold-miners when | 


their contract expired. The Siberians 
at first employed as teachers ‘‘ proved to 
be ignorant and unsatisfactory.’’ 
Batchelder (F. J.) Settling the Canadian 
Northwest. (Ibid., 218-122, fgs.) 
The Mormon colony had settled ‘in 
southern Alberta, the only really arid 


portion of the region’’— here they are | 


(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1904, XVII, 
I-3.) Résumés data concerning nature 
and content of tales and legends from all 
parts of the Eskimo area, particularly 
the region east of the Mackenzie river, 
where the most typical forms of culture 
are to be found. Hero-tales, in which 
the supernatural plays a more or less 
important rdle, compose the great mass 
of Eskimo folk-lore and the most char- 
acteristic. Another fact is that ‘the 
animal myth proper was originally for- 
eign to Eskimo folk-lore.’’ The ‘ for the 
benefit of man’’ ideas is absent from the 
transformations and creations of Eskimo 
folk-tales. Many of the animal tales 
must have been borrowed from the In- 
dians. A sudden change from love to 
hatred is a common episode. Tales of 
shamans are quite numerous. The sex- 
ual element, as compared with that of 
Indian tales, is limited, and obscene inci- 
dents are few. 


Brandt (Lilian). The negroes of St. 
Louis. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1904, XXXIII, 223-228.) Notes on his- 
tory, location, social status, employ- 
ment and occupation, education and 
philanthropy, etc. The negro here is 
not being superseded by the white 
(1890-1900 whites increased 27 %, 
negroes 32 %). The population of negro 
descent exhibit social and economic 
grades, as do the white. 


Clavel (M.) Items of folk-lore from 
Bahama negroes. (J. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, Boston, 1904, XVII, 36-38.) 
Gives numerous beliefs and superstitions 
concerning ‘‘hagging’’ (witchcraft), 
folk-medicine, etc. These negroes ‘‘ have 
an abject terror of Indians,’’? some of 
whom are believed still to survive in the 
forests of the larger islands. 


Curtis (W. C.) The basketry of the 
Pautatucks and  Scatacooks. (So. 
Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1904, XXXII, 
385-390, 4 fgs.) Treats chiefly of 
‘* Molly Hatchett ’’ baskets said to rep- 
resent the art of the old Connecticut 
Indians. Molly Hatchett and her chil- 
dren were the last of the Pautatucks— 
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this Indian princess ’’ died at Turkey 
Hill, Derby, Conn., about 1829. 


—— A unique Indian basket. (Ibid., 
215-216, 2 fgs.) Describes briefly ‘‘a 
Pomo cradle-basket, not a ‘ baby-packer,’ 
but a cradle.’’ 


Del Campana (D.) Contributo all’ etno- 
grafia dei Toba. (A. perl’ Antr. e la 
Etnol., Firenze, 1903, XXXIII, 287-322, 
1 pl., 21 fgs.) Treats of clothing and 
ornament, objects of personal use (to- 
bacco-pouches, bags, pipes, etc.; purses 
hair-strings, etc.), implements and in- 
struments for hunting and fishing, food- 
getting and food-preparing, mortars, 
water-vessels, honey-liquor and its uses, 
musical instruments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and other weapons. The Toba 
consist of two groups, the Tocouit and 
the Pilaga or Ai. Ostrich-feathers are 
made much use of. The Toba pipe is 
cigar-like in form. The Tobas do not 
incise their vases for ornamental purposes. 
‘They are very fond of honey. 


Dixon (R. B.) Some shamans of northern 
California. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1904, XVII, 23-27.) Treats of 
character and procedure of shamans 
among the Shasta, Hat Creek and Acho- 
mawi, and Maidu Indians, stocks prac- 
tically in contact one with another. 
With the Maidu the position of shaman 
is hereditary, with the Hat Creek and 
Achomawi acquired by lone vigil dream- 
ing, among the Shasta by dreaming. 
Ideas as to cure and cause of disease 
differ also. 


Dorsey (G. A.) Wichita tales. III. (Ibid., 
153-160.) English text of the story of 
‘*The two boys who slew the monsters 
and became stars.’’ ‘The chief figures 
are After-birth-Boy and his brother, 
Double-Faced-Man, and _ Little-Spider- 
Woman. A tale of disregarded taboo. 


Du Bois (Constance G.) Mythology of 
the Mission Indians. (Ibid., 185-188. ) 
Two English versions of the San Luisejio 
legend of ‘‘the death of Wyot’’ with 
explanatory notes and comments, — also 
Boscana’s version of the same legend. 

——— Mission-Indian religion. A myth in 
the making. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 1904, XXXII, 353-356.) Gives 
the San Luisefio myth of the departing 
god who left his footprint on the rock as 
evidence of himself to his people. Three 
brief songs accompany the story. 
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Ehrenreich (P.) Die Ethnographie Siid- 
amerikas im Beginn des XX. Jahrhun- 
derts unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Naturvélker. (A. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1904, N. F., Ill, 39-75.) 
Treats first of principles of ethnologic di- 
vision, then gives a systematic review of 
the most important stocks and families of 
speech and discusses anthropogeographi- 
cal facts, culture-relations, etc. E. recog- 
nizes about 55 distinct stocks, including, 
of course, several about which very little is 
known. The oldest traces of man have 
been found in the Pampas and Patagonia. 
The Brazilian plateau also is archeo- 
logically ancient. In the Andean high- 
lands a great and old attempt to form an 
adaptive race was in process. Chibcha 
culture is younger than Peruvian. The 
Pampas peoples are new compared with 
the old Querendi-folk. The Amazon 
and its branches have been of vast im- 
portance in relation to migrations and 
tribal contacts. The original home of 
agriculture was in the great lowlands of 
the Amazon, Orinoco, etc. E. gives the 
Chaco region fewer possibilities for the 
development of culture than justly belong 
to it. Interesting local cultures (e. g. 
in the Xingu region) have developed in 
several parts of the continent. Degen- 
eration of certain objects (throwing- 
sticks, bow, shield, etc.) in historical 
times is noted. Vulcanism has greatly 
influenced religion and mythology. 
Hero-myths and animal-stories abound. 
An excellent résumé of our present 
knowledge of South American ethnog- 
raphy. 

Etnier (Ruth S.) Mexican life on the 
Rio Grande. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 1904, XXXIII, 535-539, 5 fgs.) 
Notes on the town of Juarez and its 
eople. According to the author ‘‘ physi- 
cally these border Mexicans are Indians.”’ 

Fletcher (AliceC.) Indiannames. (Ibid., 
474-477.) Calls attention to ‘‘ the care- 
less treatment of rites and the misrepresen- 
tation of native ideas in the translation of 
Indian names.’’ Discusses clan and 
added or new names. Miss F. holds 
that ‘‘the loss of original Indian names 
through the substitution of inadequate 
translation would be loss to the history of 
the human mind.’’ 

Folk-lore of the Negroes of Jamaica. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, xv, pp. 87- 
94, 206-215.) First two instalments of 
contributions by colored students of Mico 
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College, Jamaica — material collected in 
1896. The topics are signs, omens, 
myths, superstitions, etc., of all sorts 
(death, ‘‘duppies,’’ conjuring, love, mar- 
riage, dreams, the house, outdoors, the 
body, etc.). African and European ideas 
are quaintly mixed. 

Fraser (A.) The Gaelic folk-songs of 
Canada. (Trans. R. Soc. Canada, Ot- 
tawa, 1903, LX, sec. II, 49-60.) Gives 
examples of the poems of Evan MacColl, 
Dugald Buchanan, Patrick Grant, etc., 
who appealed to the Gael in Canada. 
Rev. J. Macgregor, of Pictou, N. S., 
Rev. Donald Monro, etc. Specimens 
given. 
in Canada. 

Historia de la civilizacién 
de Araucania. (An. Univ., Santiago de 
Chile, 1902, CXI, 43-71, 249-268, 367- 
3953 1903, CXIII, 147-189, 305-365, 
561-590.) ‘Treats of the risings of 
1859, 1866, 1868-1871, the state of Ar- 
aucania, 1862-1873, laws, government 


Gaelic love-songs have flourished | 
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activities up to 1887, condition of the | 


country, future problems, etc. 


Costumbres judiciales i ensefianza 
de los Araucanos. (Ibid., 203-256, 
339-372.) Treats of administrative or- 
ganization, family (list of relationship 
terms, etc., 221-224), property and ag- 
riculture (list of technical terms 233), 
justice, education among the old Arau- 
canians and education of these Indians 
to-day. Besides the family-chiefs and 
the military chief (in war time) the 
gulmen or primitive rich man exerted 
great influence. The dignity of the ca- 
ciques grew with the Spanish occupa- 
tion. Domination of the father, polyg- 
amy, simulated wife-stealing, a family 
coéperating for material ends rather than 
united by ties of affection. The primi- 
tive pastoral (llama) habits of the Arau- 
canos were increased by the animals 
introduced by their conquerors. //uerin, 
the word for ‘‘ offense, crime,’’ meant 
rather ‘‘damage’’ —they had a simple 
lex talionis, **head for head.’’ Modifi- 
cations due to Spanish influence made 
the cacique a sort of judge. Chile has 
done much, both through the early mis- 
sionaries and the later schools for the 
Indians. At present there exist at least 
80,000 Araucanians. The children re- 
ceive a practical education in the coun- 
try schools, while a number of natives 
are trained for teachers in the normal 
schools of Chillan and Valdivia. 


Koch (T.) 


[N. S., 6, 1904 


Hale (E. E.) Algonquian language and 
literature. Report of the committee on 
publication. (Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
Worcester, 1904, N. S., XVI, 177-179.) 
Brief notes on Trumbull’s ‘‘ Natick Dic- 
tionary,’’ Eliot’s Bible, the work of 
Gallatin, Pilling, Gatschet, Jones. 


Hayden (H. E.) The ‘Gravel Creek’’ 


Indian stone. (Proc. & Coll. Wyoming 
Hist. & Geol. Soc., 1902-3, Wilkes- 
Barré [1904], 87-92, 2 pl.) This 
mortar, or metate, is evidently of Indian 
manufacture, but the inscription upon it 
was doubtless ‘‘ made by an unlearned 
white man’’—trader, prisoner at the 
camp, or hunter. 


| Hepner (H. E.) The Aztecs of to-day. 


Va., 1904, 
Notes on 


(So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
XXXIII, 528-535, fgs.) 
physical characters, dress, religion, 
foods, medicine, carving, weaving, 
amusements, etc. They have the 
Virgin but not Jesus. They still retain 
their fame as surgeons and ‘‘ the wonder- 
ful art of the Aztec sculptors is not yet 
extinct.’’ Mescal is made for sale, more 
than home consumption. Aztec great- 
ness is far from being dead yet. 

Indian Day-schools. (Ibid., 554-558.) 
Symposium by R. P. Higheagle, Maggie 
G. Keith, and J. J. Duncan on the pur- 
pose, helpfulness, and equipment of these 
schools. 


Johnson (F. C.) Count Zinzendorf and 


the Moravian and Indian occupancy of 
the Wyoming valley, 1742-1763. (Proc. 
& Coll. Wyoming Hist. & Geol. Soc., 
1902-3, Wilkes-Barré [1904], 119-182, I 
pl.) Contains notes on the Shawnees, 
Delawares, Nanticokes, Mohicans, and 
Irdquois. Also a number of Indian per- 
sonal and proper names fassi7., 


Eine Forschungsreise nach 
Siidamerika. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 293-299.) Extracts from letters 
describing expedition of July, 1903, to 
February, 1904, in the Uaupés country. 
Vocabularies of Baniwa, Baré, Uerekéna 
(a pure Nu-Arawak dialect), Uanana, 
Maka (a new linguistic stock), and of 
several of the Rio Airary peoples. The 
Kobéua practise a sort of endo-canni- 
balism, drinking in their cachirz the 
powdered bones of their dead relatives ; 
they have also mask-dances. The I¢anas 
have highly developed pottery and bas- 
ketry. A number of good photographs 


were taken and numerous specimens of 
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art, etc., obtained. See also Stzgd. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1904, 10-11. 


Brasilianische Forschungsreise, (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXV, 192.) 
Brief notes on travels in the country about 
the Icana and Airary rivers and the In- 
dian tribes. Dr K. obtained several 
hundred photographs (including some of 
the mask-dance of the Kobéua), 500 
ethnologic specimens (masks, pottery, 
basketry, etc.), and extensive vocabu- 
laries of several tribes hitherto unknown, 


Kroeber (A. L.) A ghost-dance in Cali- 


fornia. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, | 


1904, XVII, 32-35.) Describes a ghost- 
dance existent about 30 years ago among 
the Yurok and Karok Indians of the 
lower Klamath river, who obtained it 
from the Shasta—these last probably 
borrowed it from the Paiutes of Nevada. 
The specialized Karok-Yurok-Hupa cul- 
ture has given the ghost-dance some 
peculiarities. 


Lehmann-Nitsche (R.) Die dunklen Haut- 
flecke der Neugeborenen bei Indianern 
und Mulatten. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXV, 297-301, 2fgs.) After 
résuméing briefly the literature of the 
subject, the author adds his own observa- 
tions from the Argentine (5 little Arau- 
canian children). Inthe northern prov- 
inces (e. g. Catamarca), where mulattos 
still occur, the ‘‘spot’’ is called 
‘¢mancha’’ or morada’’ 
(mulberry-colored spot), and is regarded 
as a sure sign of negro blood. On the 
Argentine littoral neither the thing nor 
the name is known. Dr L.-N. thinks 
the phenomenon can most plausibly be 
explained as a rudimentary formation. 
It is now known to occur in the light, 
the middle-colored, and the dark races. 
Bibliography of 40 titles. 

—— La ‘‘mancha morada”’ de los recien 
nacidos. (Sem. Méd., Buenos Aires, 
1904, repr., pp. I-23, 1 fg.) Spanish 
dress of last preceding title. 

Lyman (W.D.) Myths and superstitions 
ofthe Oregon Indians. (Proc. Amer. 
Antiq. Soc., Worcester, 1904, N. S., 
XVI, 221-251.) Treats of myths relat- 
ing to the supposed superior powers and 
to the spiritual nature of men, myths of 
the creation of the Indian tribes and 
their acquisition of fire and other agen- 
cies of life, stories accounting for the 
peculiar and beautiful features of some 
portions of the country, myths of the 
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hereafter and ideas of joys and punish- 
ments in another life. The Indians 
concerned are the Klickatat, Chinook, 
Yakima, etc. The author seems to con- 
fuse Chinook jargon names with real 
Indian ones, ¢. g., ‘‘ shoto-lallies’’ can 
hardly be the Yakima word for ‘ huckle- 
berries,’’? nor is ‘‘Sahale’’ the proper 
name ofa Klickitat divinity. The ‘‘ con- 
tinuing story’’ is one feature of these 
myths—‘‘ gleeman bouts’’ of the im- 
agination are in vogue. 

‘Mooney (J.) The Indian navel cord. (J. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1904, XVI, 
197.) Treats of disposal of navel cord 
among Cherokee, Kiowa, and Cheyenne 
Indians. With the last the child is 
thought to be right or left handed from 
the manner of its grasping the navel-cord 
package which has been hidden for it to 
hunt out. 


Neger (F. W.) Die Insel Mocha. ( Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXV, 228.) 
Résumés briefly C. Reiche’s Za 7s/a de 
la Mocha (Susie de Chile, 1903). 
This island off the southern coast of 
Chile is of some anthropological impor- 
tance. The three skulls described in 
detail are said not to be Araucanian, but 
preconquistorial. Many stone, bone and 
pottery remains occur. Iron axes and a 
copper knife indicate European influence. 
When discovered by Pastene in 1544 
Mocha was inhabited by Araucanians. 
The island at present serves as ‘‘ the 
land of souls,’’ or the port thither. 


Nelson (E. W.) A winter expedition into 
southwestern Mexico. (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Wash., 1904, XV, 341-356, 14 
fgs.) Contains notes on the Indians of 
the Lake Chapala region, the Tarascans 
of Michoacan, the negroes of Acapulco, 
etc. The region about Mt Tancitaro is 
the home of the turkey, ‘found wild 
here, domesticated by the Aztecs, and 
introduced into the Old World by the 
Spaniards soon after the conquest.’’ In 
parts of Guerrero the negroes have 
crowded out the Indians, and the African 
hut is now one of the features of the 
country. 

Newell (W. W.) Eighth Memoir of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. (J. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, 1904, XVII, 189-196.) Criti- 
cal résumé of Dorsey’s 7raditions of 
the Skidi Pawnee, 


Ojeda (T. T.) Memoria historica sobre 
la familia Alvarez de Toledo en Chile. 


| 


(An Univ., Santiago de Chile, 1903, 
CXIM, 201-276, 447-526.) <A valuable 
genealogical study, with statistics, filia- 
tion-list, etc. 

Osgood (W. H.) Lake Clark, a little 
known Alaskan lake. (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Wash., 1904, XV, 326-331, 3 
fgs.) Contains, p. 329, notes on the 
natives of Keeghik, ‘‘the westernmost 
representatives of the pure Athapascan 
stock.’’ Nearly all are of mixed blood, 
‘usually with considerable trace of Rus- 
sian.’’ Their language is now ‘‘as 
much or more mixed than their blood.’’ 
Only a few know any English, but 
‘* nearly all are proficient in Russian and 
in modified Aleut, as well as in several 
Indian lingoes.’’ They appear to have 
suffered less than some other tribes from 
the deteriorating influences of the whites. 


Person (Mary A.) The religion of the 
negro. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1904, XXXIII, 403-404.) Discusses 
negro Christianity. 


Roe (W. C.) An oculist among the In- 
dians. (Ibid., 229-231.) The Indians 
in Colony, Okl., seem to be particularly 
susceptible to trachoma — 38 out of 120 
cases of boys and girls had beginning 
trachoma. Of 222 cases of all ages and 
sexes examined 120 were found to re- 
quire treatment. Conditions are, how- 
ever, improving among these Cheyennes 
and Arapahos. 


Sapper (K.) Der gegenwartige Stand 
der ethnographischen CKenntnis von 
Mittelamerika. (A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 
1903, N. F., III, 1-38, 7 pl., map, 3 fgs. ) 
Résumés data concerning present extent 
and distribution of the Indian peoples of 
Central America (17 stocks totaling 
1,582,000 souls), physical characters 
(chiefly based on Starr), present culture- 
conditions ( food and its preparation, food- 
plants, food-products, clothing and orna- 
ment, dwellings and furniture, society, 
intellectual culture, art, music, poetry, re- 
ligion, etc.). Interesting is the Huastec 
‘*island’’ of Chicomucelo in Mayan Chia- 
pas. As Chibchan, Sapper groups Gua- 
tuso, Cabécara, Bribri, Térraba, Brunca, 
Dorasque, Rama, Guaymi, Cuna, and 
the extinct Corobici, Voto, Tariaca, and 
Quepo. The language of the Salvadoran 
village of Guatijiagua, hitherto quite 
unknown, may have Lenca affinities. 
The admixture of Spanish blood in the 

Indian population is increasing even in 
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remote regions. Along the Atlantic 
littoral, from British Honduras to Pan- 
ama, negro intermixture is occurring 
more and more. Birth-rate and infant 
mortality are both high and both varia- 
ble. Race-smell is also variable. In 
the interior the resistance against white 
culture-influence is still strong, and even 
in the villages and small towns the Indian 
factor in the institutions, etc., of the 
mestizo exceeds the white. Naturally 
native social organization is best pre- 
served among such independent peoples 
as the Lacandons and some of the Chib- 
cha tribes. Spanish influence is in 
several regions largely modifying Indian 
speech. Native poetry still survives, 
chiefly in transitory form, improvisation, 
etc. (e. g., the grave-eulogies of the 
Talamancas). S. knows of but a single 
game (the Kekchi mz/uc, a sort of dice 
with corn) of adults that does not show 
European influence —as do all the chil- 
dren’s games. On the whole the Indian 
tribes of C. America have suffered most 
loss in the intellectual and social field, 
while their material field has sometimes 
even extended itself into the European. 
An excellent article. 


Schmidt (M.) Nachrichten iiber die 


Kayabi-Indianer. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1904, XXXVI, 466-468, 1 fg.) Brief 
résumé of the expedition of Bodstein in 
1g01. ‘The arrows of the Kayabi are 
described. 

Ableitung siidamerikanischer Ge- 
flechtmuster aus der Technik des Flecht- 
ens. (Ibid., 490-512, 40 fgs. ) Author ar- 
gues that out of the technique of basketry . 
itself motives arise, which by mere vari- 
ation and combination are further per- 
fected by the human mind. Also, wher- 
ever palms grow and their leaves are 
used for textile purposes an independent 
point of origin occurs for the textile 
motif and the ornamentation derived 
from it. The origin of the basket out of 
the feathered palm-leaf and the motifs 
and ornamentation thereby suggested are 
of great interest. 


Seler (E.) Archiologische Untersuch- 


ungen in Costarica. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXV, 233-239, 9 fgs.) Criti- 
cal résumé of C. V. Hartman’s Archeo- 
logical Researches in Costa Rica (Stock- 
holm, 1901). Dr Seler suggests a raf- 
prochement of some of the Costa Rican 
animal mot7fs and certain forms met with 
in the Chima region of Peru. 
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— Ueber Steinkisten, Tepetlacalli, 
mit Opferdarstellungen und andere ahn- 
liche Monumente. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1904; XXXVI, 244-290, 54 fgs.) Treats 
of the stone chests of Riva Palacio, 
Islas y Bustamente, the Hackmack stone 
chest in the Hamburg Ethnological Mu- 
seum, and the Tezcoco chest in the Mu- 
seo Nacional de Mexico, ornamenta- 
tion, their mythological significance, 
etc. Also the Mixcouac stone in the 
Mexican museum, the Huitzuco stone, 
and the ‘‘8 reed ’’ stone plate of Orozco 
y Berra, the last relating probably to the 
dedication of a temple by the elder Mon- 
tezuma in 1447. Most of these monu- 
ments have to do with the sacrifice of 
blood (one’s own in propitiatory fash- 
ion), and the ashes of the deceased 
which they were to hold—those of 
princes and kings. 


Simms (S. C.) Traditions of the Sarcee 
Indians. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1904, XVII, 180-182.) English texts of 
brief legends of origin of Sarcees, the 
deluge (with Algonquian diving epi- 
sode), origin of constellation of the Bear. 


Speck (F. G.) Some Mohegan-Pequot 
legends. (Ibid., 183-184.) English 
texts of three brief stories : Chahnameed, 
the glutton, wins the eating match ; 
Chahnameed squeezes the stone; Why 
lovers should never become jealous. 


Thompson (A. H.) Ethnographic odon- 
tology; the Inca Peruvians. (Dent. Di- 
gest, Chicago, 1903, repr., 28 pp., 12 
igs.) Treats of the teeth in general and 
in detail. Investigations based on ex- 

tensive and minute notes on some 500 Pe- 

ruvian skulls in U. S. museums. Defect 
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and disease of the teeth among these 
Indians are such as one might expect 
from a civilized people who ate maize 
and chewed coca. The finer type of 
Quichua and the coarser Aymara differ 
in several respects. 

Tooker (W. W.) Algonquian names” of 
some mountains and hills. (J. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, Boston, 1904, XVII, I7I- 
179.) Treats etymologies of Monad- 
nock, Katahdin, Weequadnock, Wee- 
puting, Massanutton, Shot-nigher, Mu- 
chattoes, Manhattan, Massachusetts, 
Wachusett, Wachogue, Watchung, 
Mauch Chunk, Kearsarge, Taconic, 
Woonsocket, Neutakonkanut, etc. Mr 
Tooker’s authority ought to drive out of 
the newspapers and periodicals some of 
the absurd etymologies (e. g. for Kear- 
sarge) that still appear in them. 

Washington (B.T.) The value of edu- 
cating the Negro. (So. Wkmn., Hamp- 
ton, Va., 1904, XXXIII, 558-564.) 
Author argues that “at every point at 
which the Negro has touched the white 
man, the Negro has had the wisdom to 
get something that has made him a 
stronger and more useful citizen.’’ 

Wren (C.) The stone age. Remains of 
the stone age in the Wyoming valley and 
along the Susquehanna river. (Proc. & 
Coll. Wyoming Hist. & Geol. Soc., 
1902-3, Wilkes-Barré, [1904], 93-114, 
3 pl.) General remarks on the stone 
age in America, etc., with brief account 
of collection of specimens in the Society’s 
museum. The author’s collection con- 
sists of some 5,300 pieces, probably, as 
a rule, of Algonquian origin. The 
“notched disks,’’? whose use is conject- 
ural, number more than 50. 
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University of California Researches in Egypt. — Full reports have 
been received of the successful work during 1903-04 of the Egyptian 
expedition in charge of Dr George A. Reisner, of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of California. The expedition was 
maintained through the generosity of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst and con- 
tinued the explorations of the four previous years. A concession cover- 
ing one third of the field at the great pyramids of Gizeh was granted the 
expedition, the other concessions being held by the Italian and German 
governments. One hundred and eleven native workmen were set to clear- 
ing the main cemetery on the concession, while twenty-four picked men 
made a preliminary excavation of a small adjacent cemetery, which it was 
necessary to cover later with the soil removed from the larger excavation. 
The soil, which was removed by means of a portable railway, was mainly 
drift sand, which appeared to have accumulated without being disturbed 
since soon after the completion of the cemetery at the end of the seven- 
teenth dynasty. The cemetery consisted of a large aggregation of mas- 
tabas. ‘Through the present excavations, in conjunction with those pre- 
viously made by the expedition at other sites, it is now possible to trace 
clearly the development of the mastaba from pre-dynastic times to the sixth 
dynasty. The main cemetery excavated was laid out in the reign of 
Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid in the fourth dynasty, and 
burials continued to be made in it until the seventh dynasty. Among 
the great mass of valuable material found are six inscribed stelz, a num- 
ber of offering stones of the fourth and fifth dynasties, and a number of 
statues of single persons and couples. Among the earliest of these fig- 
ures, going back to the reign of Cheops, is a white stone head of Ka-nofer 
of remarkably fine execution, two stelz of the lady Nofer and of Khufu- 
nekht, both of these probably cousins of the king, and a carved and 
painted limestone stela. From a period slightly later is a magnificent 
painted limestone group, Sennuw and his wife, and a seated group in 
white limestone of Hotepi and Renpet-nofret. A finely finished but much 
decayed wooden statue was found leaning against the southern end of a 
stone coffin. A scribe’s palette in red and black ink on white plaster 
gives a list of kings, gods, and cities. Of special importance are two in- 
scribed and one painted offering chamber. 
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Excavations were also made by Drs Lythgoe and Mace, under the 
direction of Dr Reisner, at Naga-ed-Dér. One cemetery excavated 
brought to light Coptic mummies, dated by means of coins to the period 
of Justinian. These are of importance on account of the curious method 
of wrapping, and of general interest on account of the finely ornamented 
embroideries with which they are surrounded. Another cemetery at this 
location is remarkable for its antiquity, being in great part pre-dynastic, 
combined with a remarkable state of preservation of the objects found, 
especially of the human remains. A special study is being made of these 
remains by Prof. Elliot Smith, which will furnish important data for the 
further determination of the racial characteristics of the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Egypt. Valuable collections of pottery, flint knives, beads, orna- 
ments, combs, and other antiquities were obtained here. 

The excavations have been concluded and the valuable collections 
procured are being packed for shipment to the University, where they 
will form part of the Museum of Anthropology. Dr Reisner and his 
assistants are now at work preparing the results of their explorations for 
publication. It is expected that their reports will occupy several vol- 
umes which will appear in the University’s series of publications on Egyp- 
tian Archeology. 


Origin of the Bellacoola. — All students of the North Pacific tribes 
will be glad of any information tending to account for the isolation of 
the Bellacoola from all other Salish. In my article on ‘* The Develop- 
ment of the Clan System and of Secret Societies among the Northwestern 
Tribes ’’ I suggested that the Bellacoola had perhaps reached their present 
country from the interior, pointing out the fact that the Shuswap of the 
interior once approached very much nearer the head of Bellacoola river 
than they doto-day. In the Report of the Ethnological Survey of Canada, 
issued by the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1902, 
however, Mr Charles Hill-Tout has some information of quite different 
purport. According to him the Kwantlen of lower Fraser river have a 
tradition that, at the time of a great flood, a branch of the Kwantlen 
called Pélgeli ‘‘settled on the coast somewhere opposite Alert bay, and 
they assert that this tribe still lives there and speaks the Kwantlen lan- 
guage.’’ Although at first inclined to doubt the identity of these people 
with the Bellacoola, Mr Hill-Tout adds in a footnote : 


‘¢ From further inquiries since the above was written I am disposed to 
think this tradition does refer to the Bz/gu/a tribe. It will be seen that 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. V1, 477-485, 1904. 
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Pelgeli is merely a dialectic variation of Bi/gu/a. In speaking with the 
Kwantlen of this tribe I always used the English form Bel/a Coola. This 
doubtless misled my informants. Moreover, it is worthy of note that the 
Bilgula themselves have a tradition connecting them or their ancestors 
with the Fraser river region. In the important myth of Zdfosd'ng, the 
Fraser river is given as the place of his origin. The term Pe/ge/i also 
occurs in Bi/gu/a legends under the form Pe/khany or Pelgani. It is the 
name of a certain chief in their mythology who possessed a house dec- 
orated with abalone shells, the term according to Dr Boas meaning 
‘abalone.’ Among the Awavt/en the signification of Pe/ge/ is forgotten.’’ 


This is interesting as corroborating Dr Boas’ conclusion regarding a 
coastal origin for the Bellacoola. It must be remembered, however, that 
the word Bilqula is Kwakiutl, and if Pélgeli is the same it must have been 
learned from them in later years. This might mean that the Kwantlen 
have discovered that they had northern relatives only in very recent times. 
The mere tradition, however, is of interest outside of any philological 
consideration. In this connection it is important to know which dialect 
of coast Salish the Bellacoola approximates most closely. 

Another interesting point brought out by the same writer is the rela- 
tionship said to exist between the Nootsak, or Nooksak, of northern 
Washington and the Sk-q0’/mic of Burrard inlet and Howe sound. He 
agrees with earlier ethnologists in stating that the Chilliwack tribe did not 
originally employ a Cowitchin dialect, but does not venture to conjecture 
the affinity of their former speech. Dr Boas has stated, however, that 


this was Nooksak. 
Joun R. Swanton. 


Cora Dances. — The Cora or Nayarit Indians of the Territory of 
Tepic, western Mexico, number about 3,000 persons and may be re- 
garded as one of the more primitive tribes. These people have many 
interesting customs, including some characteristic dances that, so far as 
known, are not performed among other Indians. Two of these dances, 
known as charaves and sones, both of which the writer observed at 
Guainamota in October, 1902, are performed, in a manner that reminds 
one of the Irish jig, on a box, called ¢avima, about six feet long, two feet 
wide, and sixteen inches high. This box, which is hollowed from a 
single log, is taken to a smooth, open space, previously prepared. The 
music is semi-Indian in character and is creditably and untiringly 
rendered by two or three of the natives on a tremendous guitar made in 
Tepic, and on small violins of their own manufacture. The charaves and 
sones are much alike, but are danced to different tunes. Both have lost 
their former ceremonial significance. 
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When the music commences, a man, or a man and a woman, mount 
the ¢arima. If there be a pair, they stand about three feet apart, facing 
each other. The dance consists of a rhythmical stamping with the feet 
on the /arima, and is similar to that observed among the Indians north of 
Mexico, except that it is somewhat more varied and lively. The stamp- 
ing of the feet on the hollowed log creates a deep, dull, but not unpleas- 
ant sound, which harmonizes well with the music. The dancers alter- 
nately approach each other and recede, swaying their bodies but little. 
This movement is continued until the performers are tired. 

These dances are held on special occasions, such as feasts, or, as in 
the instance witnessed by the writer, during a visit by strangers. They 
take place in the evening by the light of a bright fire. ‘The dance space 
is almost surrounded by men who squat or sit on stones, and the circle is 
completed by a smaller group of women, most of whom stand. The 
men quietly and contentedly smoke cigarettes wrapped with cornhusk, 
but containing so little tobacco that frequent relighting from the fire is 
necessary. Between the dances the onlookers talk and laugh, but in a 
subdued tone. No directions are given the musicians, who are paid for 
their services by means of a collection. ‘The natural stillness, the pure 
atmosphere, the clear sky, and the Indian throng accentuate the effect 
of the sounding ¢ar7ma, the weird music, and the motions of the dancers, 
the whole creating an effect not soon forgotten. In these dances there 
are Spanish elements, but enough of the aboriginal remains to make them 
worthy of ethnologic interest. ALES HRDLICKA. 


Robert Singleton Peabody. — We sincerely regret to announce the 
death of Robert Singleton Peabody, Esquire, at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, on October rst. Mr Peabody, who was a nephew of George 
Peabody and the father of Dr Charles Peabody, Honorary Director of the 
Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts, was born in 1837 in Muskingum county, Ohio, where his boyhood 
days were spent amid the prehistoric remains of that locality and where 
his interest in American archeology, which was destined to become 
such an important factor in present-day research, was first aroused. The 
spark of boyish enthusiasm over his mysterious finds brightened into 
flame nine years ago, when, through the codperation of archeologists and 
collectors, Mr Peabody began, with the nucleus of some two hundred 
specimens gathered long before on his father’s farm, the systematic col- 
lection of archeological material from the Ohio valley, the South Atlantic 
and Gulf states, and the Plains, which by 1899 numbered thirty thou- 
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sand objects. In the year last named, steps were taken toward the estab- 
lishment of a permanent home for this noteworthy collection, and in 
April, 1901, the Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy was 
formally and permanently established by Mr Peabody and his wife. So 
completely devoid of ostentation was this munificent gift to the cause of 
learning that only a few persons connected directly with Philips Academy 
were aware of the names of their benefactors. In founding the Depart- 
ment of Archeology at Andover, Mr Peabody expressed the desire that 
the implements and ornaments represented in its collections be studied 
and described, and that exploration and the acquirement of vast collec- 
tions be left rather to the great museums of the country. The name of 
Peabody has become almost a synonym of philanthropy in America, and 
Robert Singleton Peabody has added in no small measure to the reputa- 
tion of a family renowned for its gifts to the cause of science. 

Mr James Mooney, cf the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
returned to Washington from Oklahoma, where for a year past he has 
been continuing his researches among the Kiowa, Cheyenne, and associ- 
ated tribes, chiefly with reference to their heraldic system as exemplified 
in their shields and tipis. The investigation of Kiowa heraldry is now 
practically completed and it is expected that the results will be prepared 
this winter for publication at an early date by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The accompanying museum collection embraces 50 minia- 
ture models, in buckskin, of former heraldic tipis, 120 miniature shield 
models, the sun-dance lodge and equipments in miniature, with lances, 
tripods, and other belongings for setting up a reconstruction, on a smaller 
scale, of the old-time tribal camp-circle. Ninety of the shield models, 
with several tipis, some buckskin paintings, ceremonial lances, and war- 
clubs were recently installed in the Smithsonian exhibit at the St Louis 
Exposition. Every part of the work has been done by Indians. Among 
the Cheyenne results, obtained under a joint commission for the Field 
Columbian Museum of Chicago, are a number of shield and tipi models, 
with miscellaneous collections and a full-sized skin tipi, with equipments, 
constructed according to the old Indian methods and painted and decor- 
ated to reproduce an actual heraldic tipi of forty years ago. 

Extinction of an Eskimo Tribe. — Captain George Comer, the well- 
known whaler from New Bedford, who has made excellent studies of the 
Eskimo of Hudson bay, writes as follows in a letter addressed to Dr 
Franz Boas of the American Museum of Natural History : 

‘‘Tt is with regret that I have to tell you that the Southampton Island 
natives [the Sagdlirmiut] have all died off, having been forced to starva- 
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tion by the Scotch Whaling Station, which was established on the island 
afew years ago. The managers of this station took so many outside 
natives there to assist in whaling, that they fairly overran the island. 
With their modern guns and superior appliances, the Southampton 
natives stood no show, and all died by the spring of 1903. The station, 
which had been in operation three or four years, ceased to pay, and was 
abandoned at the same time, so that now the island is uninhabited.’’ 


THE Firry-FouRTH MEETING of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the sixteenth meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, and the third meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation were held at Philadelphia, Pa., during convocation week, Tues- 
day, December 27, 1904, to Monday, January 2, 1905. Dr Walter 
Hough, of the United States National Museum, presided over Section H 
of the A. A. A. S., and Vice-President William H. Holmes over the 
American Anthropological Association. The following officers were 
elected by the latter Association to serve during 1905: President, F. W. 
Putnam ; Vice-President, 1908, W. H. Holmes; Vice-President, 1907, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher; Vice-President, 1906, George A. Dorsey ; Vice- 
President, 1905, Franz Boas; Secretary, George Grant MacCurdy ; 
Treasurer, B. Talbot B. Hyde; Aaitor, F. W. Hodge. A full report 
on the anthropological features of the joint meetings will be published in 
the next issue of this journal. 


Ir Is REPORTED by Science that Dr Theodor Koch, of the Berlin Mu- 
seum fiir Vélkerkunde, who is exploring the districts of the upper Amazon, 
advanced farther than any white man on the Rio Tiqui, and came into 
contact with hitherto unknown Indian tribes. He spent several weeks in 
their villages, and has brought back from his journey a rich collection of 
photographs and native articles, among others the famous signal drum of 
the Tukano tribe. He hopes to prolong his operations till the spring of 
next year, but the continued disputes between Peru and Brazil have 
somewhat interfered with his arrangements. 


THE WomAN’s ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society of Washington, D. C., on 
the suspension of its meetings, donated its library of several hundred vol- 
umes to the Public Library of the District of Columbia to be held asa 
memorial of the Society, and followed this donation by a gift of one 
thousand dollars as a special trust fund and permanent endowment. The 
recent report of the Librarian states: ‘‘ The gift is in the form of bonds 
bearing five percent interest, and the donors request that the income 
from this fund be used for the purchase of books and periodicals on 
anthropology.’’ 
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THE THIRTEENTH SESSION of the International Congress of Anthro- 
pology and Prehistoric Archeology will be held at Monaco, in 1906, 
under the patronage of Prince Albert I. The committee of organization 
consists of thirty-six well-known men of science, with the following 
officers: Honorary President M. Albert Gaudry; President, Dr E. T. 
Hamy ; Honorary Vice-Presidents, MM. Emile Cartailhac and Edouard 
Piette ; Vice-Presidents, M. Marcellin Boule and Dr L. Capitan ; Genera/ 
Secretary, Dr R. Verneau ; Assistant General Secretary, Dr G. Papillault ; 
Secretary, L’abbé Breuil ; Zreasurer, M. Henri Hubert. All American 
archeologists are requested to send their names and addresses to the 
General Secretary, Dr R. Verneau, 61, Rue de Buffon, Paris. 


UNDER THE TITLE Proverbs of Solomon, King of Israel, from Eliot’ s 
Indian Bible, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, Dr Alexander 
F. Chamberlain and Mr William Wallace Tooker are preparing a work 
which will be of interest not only to the students of American Indian 
tongues but also to the cultured public. Here for the first time will be 
made generally accessible a portion of Eliot’s famous translation, one of the 
most remarkable linguistic monuments of the New World. 


Dr Franz Boas, of Columbia University and the American Museum 
of Natural History, lectured at Harvard University on December 2, under 
the auspices of the Anthropological Society, on ‘‘Characteristics of Primi- 
tive Culture.’’ 


THE ETHNOLOGIC COLLECTIONS of the Historical Museum and of the 
Anthropological Society of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Germany, have been 
united in an Ethnological Museum, temporarily housed in an old muni- 
cipal building, 1 Miinzgasse, pending the completion of a new building 
now in course of erection. The collections are under the care of Dr B. 
Hagen. 


Dr Henry Mason Baum has resigned the editorship of Records of 
the Past, published at Washington, D. C., and has been succeeded by Dr 
George Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College. It is announced that Dr 
Baum will begin the publication of a new magazine, to be known as the 
Journal of Historical Research. 


Ir Is ANNOUNCED that the will of the late Prof. Maxwell Sommerville 
provides $20,000 for the preservation and care of the collection of en- 
graved gems and ethnological collections given by him to the University 
of Pennsylvania some years ago. 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION has been awarded a 
grand prize by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition for the excellence 
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its journal, the American Anthropologist, and its editor has been granted 
a gold medal. 


Ir HAs Not hitherto been announced in this country that on October 
13, 1903, a new Anthropological, Ethnological, and Archeological Asso- 
ciation was formed at Wiesbaden, Germany, under the presidency of Dr 
Florschiitz. 


Dr J. DENIKER, of the Museum of Natural History at Paris, delivered 
the fifth Huxley memorial lecture of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland on October 7. His subject was ‘‘ The Races 
of Europe.’’ 


Dr GeorceE A. Dorsey, curator of anthropology in the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, Chicago, delivered, on November 1g and 26, two lectures 
in the Museum course on ‘‘ The Decorative Art of the North American 
Indians.’’ 


Mr Wituiam H. Howes, chief of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, has been appointed a member, on the part of the United States, of 
the International Archeological Commission, vce Volney W. Foster, de- 
ceased. 


FORMER DIRECTORS von den Steinen and Seler, and former assistant 
directors Griinwedel and von Luschan have been appointed divisional 
directors in the Royal Ethnographical Museum at Berlin. 


THe AMERICAN FoLK-Lore announces the publication of 
volume VIII of its Memoirs, being Zraditions of the Skidi Pawnee, by 
Dr George A. Dorsey. 

Norice has been received of the death at Berlin, on October 22, of 
Dr Max Bartels, privy councilor, physician, and anthropologist, aged 
sixty-two years. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY PROFESSORSHIP has been conferred on Dr H. 
Matiegka, instructor of anthropology and demography in Prague, Austria. 


Dr Nicotas LrOn, of the Museo Nacional of Mexico, will spend three 
months in research among the Popoloca Indians of the State of Puebla. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of November 1, 1904 

The 364th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, November 1, 1904, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 43 members and guests 
present. 

Dr Joun R. Swanton addressed the Society on Zhe Tlingit Indians 
of Alaska, describing them as divided geographically into about fourteen 
groups and socially into two divisions or clans called Raven and Eagle 
(or Wolf), each of which is subdivided into numerous family or govern- 
mental units with its head chief and subordinate house chiefs. Members 
of the same clan are not permitted to intermarry ; but there is a small 
group of Cape Fox Indians who may marry into any other family, 
Raven or Eagle, and are thus really outside of the two clans. Each 
family possesses one or more objects or emblems which it particularly 
prizes and jealously guards from use by others; but in contradistinction 
to the Haida families, which usually have many of these, a Tlingit family 
has very few and usually considers but one of them of particular impor- 
tance. ‘Traditions assert that most of the Tlingit families have migrated 
north from the mouths of the Nass and Skeena rivers. Each geographical 
group possessed at least one winter village, whence the people scattered 
every spring and summer to their fishing, hunting, and trapping grounds. 
Unlike the Haida, who had two sorts of potlatches (one to the members 
of a man’s own clan and one to the members of the opposite clan), these 
people had only one, corresponding to the second Haida potlatch. Along 
with this they had only the carved pole raised to the dead, not the house 
pole. The secret society dances had barely reached them from the south. 
Shamanism and witchcraft reached the maximum development attained 
on this coast among these people, their shamans being highly thought of by 
the Haida as well. Along with this their spirit world was peopled with 
legions of spirits ( yéks) of nearly the same power, and there was no such 
gradation among them and no such system in their mythology as with the 
Haida and Tsimshian. Like the Haida, however, the Tlingit made much 
of certain beings supposed to bring wealth, and some of these are identi- 
cal with Haida deities. On the other hand, the killer whales did not 
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constitute such an important class of beings. Among their myths the 
most important is the story of Raven, and scarcely less so the familiar 
Northwest tale of the brothers who were born of a dog father. The 
principle of retaliation underlay all Tlingit law, each man’s life being 
valued at the life of another man of equal rank or at a certain amount of 
property. In cases of accidental death the dead person’s companions at 
the time were usually blamed ; in cases of death by sickness, some person 
who had bewitched him was held responsible ; and failing either, a natural 
object that had caused the death was often held accountable and was so 
treated. A person or an inanimate object might also be punished by 
having his or its name taken, or the figure of the object adopted as an 
emblem. A close examination of the language, Dr Swanton asserted, 
strongly tends to confirm Dr Boas’ suspicion that it is genetically related 
to Haida. 

Dr A. R. SporrorD presented a paper on Zhe Spanish Race of To- 
day. The speaker sketched in a paragraph the decline of that remarkable 
nation, from a first-class power to a low place in the second rank. _Pass- 
ing to his personal observations during a recent tour in Spain, he said 
that no account of the Spaniards which deals with them ez masse is a true 
one. ‘The contrasts between the people of northern and southern Spain 
were pointed out. In the former, the race is strong and manly; in 
Andalusia, under the burning sun, the energies of the race are wilted, 
and a softer and more luxurious temperament prevails. Two distinct 
dialects — the Castilian, or pure Spanish, and the Catalan — are found, 
each having a copious literature. 

Throughout Spain, the brunette complexion, dark eyes, and raven- 
black hair prevail. In stature the Spaniards fall below the average of 
European nations, being rarely taller than five feet, four inches. Tem- 
perance in eating and drinking isa general characteristic. Water, far 
more than wine, is the national beverage, and is hawked about the streets 
in every city and at all railway stations. The manners of the people are 
courteous in all conditions of life, and hospitality is an instinctive virtue. 
Gallantry and respect for women are marked features. Married women 
live a retired life, devoted to husbands and children, and divorces are 
very rare. 

Although sixty percent of Spanish adults cannot read, they are for 
the greater part gifted with intelligence which goes far to supply the want 
of an education derived from books. ‘There isa native pride of character 
and of race; even the poor and illiterate exact and receive respect from 
their superiors. A general cheerfulness predominates in the national 
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temperament. To all, Spain seems the finest country in the world, and 
their own city or province the finest part of Spain. Very few Spaniards 
emigrate —less than one in 19,000 of the population of that kingdom 
coming to Americaina year. ‘That Spaniards are not successful colonists, 
it requires only a glance at their unhappy colonial experience to prove. 
The optimistic element in Spanish character is accountable for the inertia 
that prevents them from being a progressive people. Procrastination is 
ingrained in their very being. Dr Spofford stated that he had constant 
occasion to observe that Spain is a country of yesterdays and of tomorrows. 
The wages of labor in Spain are pitifully small — varying from thirty to 
fifty cents a day. To have nothing and to want little is the normal con- 
dition of the Spanish peasant. Great tracts of land lie uncultivated, 
from want of industry and irrigation; the country is rich in natural 
resources, but its inhabitants lack the qualities that would render it splen- 
didly productive. Farm work is cumbrous and slow; the old wooden 
plow, the sickle, and the flail are in general use, instead of modern agri- 
cultural machinery. The omnipresent mule represents the patience, the 
conservatism, the obstinacy, and the endurance of Spain. It may fairly 
be said that he is to the Spaniard the captain of his salvation. 

The population of Spain is almost stationary, its eighteen and a half 
millions showing an increase of less than one-half of one percent in ten 
years. ‘The country is sparsely populated — only 97 inhabitants to the 
square mile, while Italy has 300, and France 188 people to each square 
mile. 

At every railway station in Spain one sees ‘‘ the man behind the gun.’’ 
He is there as the symbol of a government half military and half civil. 
The army numbers 120,000 men—about double that of the United 
States, though Spain’s population is only one-fifth of ours, and its terri- 
tory one-twentieth. No party can get hold of the reins of government 
without the army, though suffrage is universal to all men over twenty- 
five. Militarism seems too deeply ingrained in the national character to 
leave any room for Republicanism. The ministry is virtually the govern- 
ment, and is continually changing. Justice is sold, and corruption is not 
stigmatized as in the United States. Spain scaled its public debt in 
1882, repudiating one-half, but it is still g110 to each inhabitant —a 
larger per capita than in any country except Portugal. Education is not 
upon the advanced methods of more enlightened nations. Teachers are 
poorly paid, or not paid at all. The youth are trained to draw on the 
imagination, and are prone to speak without thinking. Spaniards have a 
native gift for oratory, but real eloquence is rare. Liberty of thought 
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was for ages repressed, and history exhibits a blood-stained record of 
thousands murdered in the vain endeavor to make all men think alike. 
Now, while only one form of religion is established by law, other forms 
of worship are free. 

The Spaniard dearly loves a show, and the bull-fight supplies a most 
spectacular one. This repulsive and cruel sport, rejected by other 
nations, belongs to the people who invented the Inquisition. The other 
favorite amusements are the theatre, cock-fights, dances, and cards. The 
lottery is a national vice. 

Spain is a country of surprises. The vivid contrasts in its scenery, 
from blooming pastoral beauty to wild and romantic grandeur, were 
pictured, and Toledo, Seville, and the Alhambra of Granada were briefly 
sketched. Spanish hotels supply comfortable quarters and cuisine at the 
moderate rate of $1.75 to $2.25 per day. ‘Travel in that country should 
be undertaken in the spring and autumn months, as the heats of mid-sum- 
mer are very oppressive, and the winter’s cold almost intolerable, so 
inefficiently warmed are the dwellings. 

Dr ALES HrpuicKka exhibited a photograph of a Crow Burial in 
Montana, taken two years ago by Mr Frank M. Conser of the Indian 
school service and presented to Dr Hrdlitka by Mr J. H. Dortch of 
the Indian Bureau. ‘The photograph, Dr Hrdlitka explained, exhibits a 
characteristic ‘‘ platform burial,’’ still occasionally practised by the Crows, 
who also deposit their dead in trees or high up among rocks. The 
platform or scaffold is simply made of sticks supported by four crotched 
poles, those at the head being strengthened by others placed obliquely. 
The body is enclosed in a rude wooden coffin, which is deposited on 
the platform and covered by the personal effects of the deceased ; the whole 
is protected by a large cloth, tied in place. The scaffold stands in a soli- 
tary spot, at the base of a low hill, and everything is left to the elements 
for gradual decay. This form of disposing of the dead is found among 
other tribes of Montana, as the Yankton of Fort Peck agency. By reason 
of the elevation of the platform, coyotes and other prowling beasts are 
prevented from disturbing the remains. (Consult Yarrow, Introduction 
to the Story of Mortuary Customs, Washington, 1880, p. 66, et seq. 
Yarrow, A Further Contribution to the Study of the Mortuary Customs 
of the North American Indians (First Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, 1879-80), Washington, 1881. Report on Indians, Eleventh U. S. 
Census, 1890 (1894), p. 362.) 

J. D. McGuire, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Meeting of November 15, 1904 

The 365th meeting was held November 15 at the Cosmos Club, Dr 
D. S. Lamb presiding, 35 members and their friends being in attendance. 
The meeting was devoted to a symposium on Anthropology at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition. 

Mr W. H. Howmes spoke of Zhe Exhibits of the Smithsonian [nsti- 
tution in the Government Building, explaining the development of the 
various plans for exhibits in this branch. The first suggestion was that 
the Indian Bureau should present the Indian as he is to-day, under the 
influence of civilization, while the National Museum and Bureau of 
American Ethnology should show him as he was previous to the coming 
of the whites. As it proved that this project was not feasible, at the sug- 
gestion of Chairman Lehman, of the Exposition Committee on Anthro- 
pology, a plan was developed for a great congress of the races, to include 
representatives of primitive peoples from every quarter of the globe ; but 
this idea was abandoned because of the great expense necessarily connected 
with it. Finally it was determined by the National Museum and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology to prepare an exhibit distinct in character 
from previous exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution, to consist of col- 
lections illustrating more especially the esthetic achievements of the ab- 
original tribes. A chief feature of this exhibit was a series of models of 
the great ruined buildings of Yucatan and Mexico, with restorations, and 
with models and pictures illustrating architectural details. In addition 
there were exhibits of the best available examples of the native sculpture, 
as well as of carving, the ceramic art, textiles, basketry and feather-work, 
and a separate section was devoted to the ornamental arts and the strange 
modifications that take place in decorative motives as influenced by the 
technique and other features of the various arts. Numerous important ex- 
hibits were obtained through exchange of casts of National Museum spec- 
imens for those of museums at home and abroad. Aside from these 
series there were other exhibits illustrating the sculpture of classical and 
oriental countries, which consisted mainly of plaster casts of important 
works, in relief and in the round. Mr Holmes stated that a part of these 
exhibits will probably be forwarded to Portland, Oregon, to be used in the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition in 1905, while the remainder will be re- 
turned to the National Museum at Washington. 

Dr Aves Hrpicka addressed the Society on the subject of Physical 
Anthropology at the Exposition. This section, which was combined with 
that of Psychometry, was represented by (1) the groups of primitive 
peoples assembled at the Exposition, (2) a collection of anthropometric 
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instruments and wall pictures of racial types, and (3) anthropometric 
work carried on publicly in the laboratory. The primitive peoples, with 
their native habitations, dress, and industries, served also the purpose of 
ethnologic study. While most of the groups were too small to make 
definite anthropometric results possible, and the lack of photographic 
apparatus was a serious drawback, the natives furnished material for some 
investigation and for casts. These were made publicly in the laboratory 
and elicited great interest. 

Of the peoples represented, the following deserve special mention : 
(1) Filipinos, forming part of the Philippine exhibit, and including, be- 
sides the more civilized and mixed Visayans and Tagalogs, several groups 
of Moros and Igorotes, and a number of interesting Negritos. (2) Afri- 
cans, consisting of a small group of Pygmies and several representatives 
of other tribes of the upper Congo, who were brought to the Exposition 
by Rev. S. P. Verner. (3) A family of Ainos, brought from Japan by 
Prof. Frederick Starr. (4) Various aboriginal American groups, including 
Patagonians, Cocopas, Northwest Coast Indians, Pueblos, Navahos, Pimas, 
Wichitas, and others. 

The laboratory was in charge of Dr R. S. Woodworth. The an- 
thropometric work proper consisted in determining the measurements (in- 
cluding pulse and sensimetric tests) and weights of several hundred per- 
sons — members of the primitive groups and visitors. Mr C. Myer made 
about forty facial and head casts of Pygmies and other individuals. 

Miss ALicE C. FLETCHER explained the part taken by Zhe /ndian 
School at the Exposition, showing that schools for Indian education ex- 
tended as far back in North American history as the year 1558. In the 
seventeenth century there were Indian schools in New England. It was 
shown that Dartmouth College has had Indian pupils of various tribes 
almost continuously since early in the eighteenth century. The many 
acts of Congress passed since 1819 that have appropriated large sums for 
Indian education were referred to and the beneficial results derived there- 
from explained. In 1849 the management of Indian affairs was trans- 
ferred from the War Department to that of the Interior Department. 
To-day there are government schools for Indian education offering facili- 
ties which are available practically to the whole Indian population of 
school age. ‘The exhibit at St Louis was shown to be highly creditable, 
not alone in showing the mechanical skill developed by Indian children, 
but in demonstrating their mental ability and the resultant elevation 
of the race. Miss Fletcher presented a publication that had been 
regularly in use at the Exposition, the contributions to which, together 
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with the type-setting, illustrations, and presswork, were all by Indian 
pupils. 

Cot. Paut BeckwitTH explained Zhe Part which the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Played in American History. Reference was made to the medals 
that had been struck on various occasions in commemoration of historical 
events in this territory, and to the numerous treaties with the Indian 
tribes of the region. Colonel Beckwith also presented many interesting 
data bearing on the successive Spanish, French, English, and American 
occupancy of Louisiana and of St Louis, special attention being given to 
individuals who took a prominent part in their history. 

The time for adjournment having arrived, the reading of the paper 
by Dr W J McGEE on Anthropology at the St Louis Expedition was 
postponed until the next meeting. 

J. D. McGuire, 
Acting Secretary. 


Meeting of November 29, 1904 


The 366th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was held at the Cosmos Club, November 29, 1904, the President, Dr D. 
S. Lamb, in the chair. 

Dr Aces HrpuiCka exhibited Zwo Artificially Deformed Crania — 
one of them from Peru, the other from Vancouver island. The first was 
an extreme example of that type of deformation, practised in Peru and 
Bolivia, in which the forehead is flattened and the vault of the skull forced 
backward without lateral spreading or occipital flattening. Such deformity 
must have been produced intentionally by bandaging. In this instance 
not only has the forehead been reduced to the utmost extent, but the 
upper part of the face has been indirectly forced backward, resulting in 
an unnatural tilting of the plane of the orbits and a high degree of facial 
prognathism. This skull, which was unearthed in 1877 by H. Ber at 
Tiahuanaco, and is now in the U. S. National Museum, is of ordinary 
thickness and capacity, and notwithstanding its great deformity is fairly 
symmetrical (see figure 19). The second skull, that of a ‘‘Sugar- 
loaf’’ or Newittee Indian of western Vancouver island, was collected by 
Dr T. T. Minor, in 1869, and by him presented to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Its most interesting feature is the deformation of the vault, which, 
while of somewhat lesser degree than that of the Peruvian specimen, is 
identical with the latter in type (see figure 20). The interesting fact was 
brought out that Peru, with the adjacent parts of Bolivia, and northwest- 
ern Vancouver island are the only localities in the western hemisphere 
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Fic. 19.—Artificially deformed skull from Tiahuanaco, Bolivia. 


Fic. 20.—Artificially deformed Newittee skull from Vancouver island. 
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from which this type of deformation has been observed. The problem 
of its origin is thereby accentuated. In both localities the custom still 
prevails, but a thorough study of the procedure, its motives, and its effects 
on infants has not yet been pursued. 

In the absence of Dr W J McGer, his paper on Anthropology at the 
St Louis Exposition, postponed from the last meeting, was read by Mr J. 
D. McGuire. Dr McGee referred to the various races and types repre- 
sented at the Exposition, and the physical characters of each, ranging 
from the tall aborigines of Patagonia to the Pygmies of Africa. Many of 
the customs of these peoples were explained and attention was called to 
certain of their ceremonies. 

The opening discussion in the symposium, What 7s a Clan ? was pre- 
sented by Miss Atice C. FLETCHER, whose remarks concerned the diffi- 
culties in establishing an adequate anthropological nomenclature: First, 
the students of anthropology are nearly all of one race ; second, the terms 
used have each grown out of racial and local experience. This historic 
quality encumbers them for world-service and results in misapprehension 
and confusion, because of an inadequacy to express difference and dis- 
tinction. The word ‘‘clan’’ has been stretched beyond its original 
meaning so as to include the family and some of the religious ideas which 
underlie many of the known kinship groups. In the matter of nomencla- 
ture, ‘‘ historic inquiry needs to come to the help of direct observation.’’ 

Mr Francis La FLESCHE described the Omaha and Kindred Tribal 
Organization. The kinship groups had each a distinctive name, and a 
series of names for its membership. These did not, as in the clan, refer 
to a common human ancestor, but were mythic in character and were 
based on certain religious ideas and symbols. 

Dr WasHINGTON MatrHews, whose paper pertained to Zhe Mavaho 
Clan, stated that the Navaho have some forty or fifty clans, which, ac- 
cording to traditional and other evidence, seem for the greater part to 
have been originally local exogamous groups or settlements, the men of 
each settlement being accustomed to seek wives outside of their own 
settlement. Several clans seem to have originated from incorporated 
alien bands, which took names in accordance with the Navaho system. 
Descent is matriarchal, and it is forbidden to marry within the phratry 
or within the clan of either parent. The clan names are chiefly place 
names rather than animal names, as is common with the eastern tribes, 
and there is some appearance of grouping into phratries, but the lines are 
very loosely drawn and the phratries seem to be a secondary development 
rather than original clans afterward subdivided, according to the Morgan 
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theory. Dr Matthews sounded a timely note of warning against ‘‘ apply- 
ing to all tribes a theory which seems to work well with one tribe or even 
with many.’’ 

Mr James Mooney, in addressing the Society on Zhe Gaelic Clan, 
stated that the word ‘‘clan’’ is a pure Gaelic word, the clan being the 
unit of social organization among the Gael of Ireland, northern Scotland, 
and Man, who, with their cousins the Cymri and Bretons of Wales and 
Brittany, constitute the modern representatives of the ancient Keltic races 
which at the dawn of history occupied nearly all of western Europe. 
According to the native annals the first Gaelic immigrants came to Ire- 
land by sea from the northern coast of Spain, under the leadership of the 
sons of Miledh, latinized Milesius, at a very early period. After subju- 
gating the earlier and ruder occupants, some of whom seem to have been 
of non-Aryan stock, they established a form of government which crystal- 
lized into the code known as the Brehon law. ‘This code was revised 
under king Tuathal in the first century of the Christian era, and again, on 
a Christian basis, by king Laoghaire, with the assistance of Saint Patrick, 
between 441 and 450. It continued to be the law of the land, even after 
the Norman invasion, until the wholesale confiscations of the seventeenth 
century. As introduced into Scotland, in its simpler forms, in the year 
503 by the Gaelic colony from which the Scottish name and dynasty 
originated, it ruled the Gaelic Highlands until after the battle of Culloden 
in 1746. This Brehon code has been handed down in ancient Gaelic 
manuscripts preserved in the museum libraries of Dublin, London, and 
Oxford, chief of which is the Seanchus Mor. Under authority of a gov- 
ernment commission they have been translated, edited, and published, a 
labor of fifty years from 1852 to 1901, making six large volumes, which 
may be consulted in the Library of Congress, being perhaps the largest 
body of ancient law in existence. 

Under this system Ireland was divided into four provinces, with a 
central federal district. Each province was governed by a king (righ), 
who was supreme within his own jurisdiction, but was subordinate in 
national affairs to the ard-righ, high king, or monarch, who held his 
court at Tara in the federal district. The provincial king was chosen by 
the chiefs of the subordinate clans from among the male members of the 
family believed to be in most direct descent from one of the four original 
Milesian leaders. The ard-righ, or monarch, was chosen from among 
the four provisional kings by vote of these kings and their potential suc- 
cessors or heirs-apparent. On assuming his duty and dignity as monarch, 
he relinquished his provincial court and removed to Tara. ‘The chosen 
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candidate must be of superior mental ability and sound physique, as well 
as without bodily blemish or defect. Primogeniture was not recognized, 
and the vote might be given to any one of the sons, male cousins, or even 
uncles, of the incumbent ruler, although, other conditions being satisfac- 
tory, it usually went to one of the sons. To minimize the risk of dis- 
puted succession, the favazste, or heir apparent, was chosen during the 
lifetime of his predecessor. 

Next below the provincial kings were the chiefs of the clans. These 
chiefs were chosen in the same way from the family in each clan claiming 
nearest collateral descent from one of the four original Milesian rulers. 
The clan was a body of families consisting of men, women, and children, 
claiming blood kinship by remote descent from a common Milesian an- 
cestor, occupying a compact territory held mostly in common, and in 
later times bearing acommon family name. There was also usually a clan 
badge and war-cry. ‘The pastures, forest, and upland of the clan terri- 
tory were held in common for full range of the cattle, horses, hogs, and 
sheep, which constituted the chief wealth of the people. The cultivated 
lands were allotted by families, with undivided equal inheritance by the 
sons up toa certain point, when a new distribution was made. They 
could not be alienated, even by the chief himself, or held by any one but 
a member of the clan. The clan names were established by the monarch 
Brian Boroimhe, 1002-1014, each clan taking the name of some early 
ancestor or distinguished hero of the clan, with the prefix Ua or O 
grandchild ’’), or AM/ac son’’), to denote remote or more recent 
connection. In Ireland the O was most common. In Scotland, where 
the surname system was of later adoption, only the AZac was used. The 
number of principal clans in Ireland was about 300 and in Gaelic Scot- 
land about 50, the population of the average clan in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century being from 2,000 to 3,000, or about that of the 
principal western Indian tribes. 

Dr Joun R. Swanton, speaking of the Social Organization of the 
Haida and Tlingit, of the northwest coast, stated that these tribes were 
divided into two sides, members of which are found throughout all of 
their towns. Each division is strictly exogamic with maternal descent, 
and this law of exogamy applies no matter how far apart the members 
happen to live. Whena man dies, persons of the opposite division always 
conduct the funeral, and they, too, initiate youths into the secret society 
performances, tattoo them, and pierce their ears, lips, etc. The major 
divisions are subdivided into groups which usually bear the names of some 
locality, and all except a few low-caste families have their own chiefs. 
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They also possess the right to wear figures of certain animals and other 
objects, called crests, at the potlatches. Several of the most powerful 
family chiefs were also town chiefs, but their authority over other families 
living there was apt to be weak. Among the Tlingit, as distinguished 
from the Haida, each family had very few crests and usually thought more 
of one than of all the others. In such cases a large number of the per- 
sonal names belonging to that family were derived from the crest animal. 
The families were further subdivided into house groups. 

Dr Cyrus Tuomas explained the terms ‘‘ clan ’’ and ‘‘ gens’’ as em- 
ployed by Morgan and Powell, stating that the former, in his Ancient 
Society, does not use ‘‘clan,’’ while in his Houses and House Life he 
says that in America ‘‘ gens’’ is equivalent to the ‘‘clan’’ of Scotland. 
In his Outlines of Sociology, published in 1882, Powell did not use the 
term ‘‘ gens ’’ as applicable to descent in both the male and the female 
line ; in 1885, however, in his presidential address before the Anthropo- 
logical Society, he employed ‘‘ clan,’’ while in his /irst Annual Report 
as Director of the Bureau of Ethnology (1879-80) ‘‘ gens’’ was used 
to designate descent in the female line. Up to this time Powell used 
‘‘gens’’ and ‘‘clan’’ interchangeably ; but in an address before the 
American Bar Association at Saratoga, in 1896, he employed ‘‘ clan’’ to 
indicate descent in the male line. Dr Thomas expressed the belief that 
the question must be answered not alone by a study of the different Indian 
tribes, but by general agreement among students. 

Dr J. WALTER FEWKES, in explanation of what constituted a Hopi 
clan, said that among this people a clan is ‘‘ a consanguineous aggregation 
of men, women and children possessing the same totem.’’ The essential 
and characteristic feature that distinguishes a clan from a family, or one 
clan from another, among the Hopi, is the recognition of a tutelary and its 
nature. The members of a clan are related by blood or adoption and 
are exogamous, the children belonging to their mother’s clan. Each of 
these Hopi clans or social and religious units possesses certain insignia — 
sacred objects as fetishes that are characteristic and hereditary in the 
female line. A Hopi clan has its own migration and origin legends, and 
in some instances a mythology with characteristic names for its super- 
natural tutelaries. Each clan has an hereditary chief; the fetishes are 
kept by the oldest women. <A Hopi clan may be enlarged into a so-called 
fraternity, or religious society, by adoption of members of other clans ; 
but when this occurs the ceremonies of these societies are essentially those 
of the tutelary of the clan from which they sprung. The chief of the 
clan is chief of the evolved society and has charge of the rites as well as 
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the idols, altars, and other sacred paraphernalia. The word ‘‘clan,’’ 
Dr Fewkes asserted, is inadequate to designate one of these groups and 
gives a wrong impression of its nature. It should give way to some 
more exact term. Asa totem or tutelary is the essential feature of the 
group, he suggested that the social and religious unit that has been called 
aclan by students of the Hopi may be designated ‘‘ totem group.”’ 
J. D. McGurre, 
Acting Secretary. 
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